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How Candid was brought up in a magnificent ' 
caſtle ;, and haw he was driven from thence. 


N the country of Weſtphalia, in the caſtle 
of the moſt noble baron of Thundcer-ten- 
tronckh, lived a youth, whom nature 

had endowed with a moſt ſweet diſpoſition. 

His face was the true index of his mind. He 

had a folid judgment joined to the moſt unaf- 

fected ſimphcity; and hence, I preſume, he had 
his name of Candid. The old ſervants of the 


The principal deſign of this performance, (if the au- 
thor had any other deſign but that of amuſing his readers] 
is to ridicule that max m in Ethics, © that every thing which 
happens, is the beſt calculated to anſwer the wiſe ends of 
Providence :* but it likewiſe contains a very ſevere ſatire 
on the morals, manners,.and cuſtoms of mar.kind, 


B — 5 houſe 
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houſe ſuſpected him to have been the ſon of 
the baron's ſiſter, by a mighty good ſort of a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, whom that 
young lady refuſed to marry, becauſe he could 
produce no more than threeſcore and eleven 
quarterings in his arms; the reſt of the genea- 
logical tree belonging to the family having been 
| Joſt through the injuries of time. 

The baron was one of the moſt powerful 
lords in Weſtphalia; for his caſtle had not only 
a gate, but even windows; and his great hall 
was hung with tapeſtry. He uſed to hunt with 
his maſtiffs and ſpaniels inſtead of grey-hounds; 
his groom ſerved him for huntſman; and the 
parſon of the pariſh officiated as his grand al- 
moner. He was called My Lord by all his peo- 
ple, and he never told a ſtory, but every one 
laughed at it. 

My lady baroneſs weighed three hundred 
and fifty pounds, conſcquently was a perſon of 
no {mall conſideration ; and then ſhe did the 
honours of the houſe with a dignity that com- 
manded univerſal reſpect. Her daughter was 
about -ſeventeen years of age, freſh coloured, 
comely, plump, and defireable. The baron's 
| ſon ſeemed to be a youth in every reſpect 
worthy of the ſather he ſprung from. Pangloſs 
the preceptor was the oracle of the family, 
and little Candid liſtened to his inſtructions 
with all the ſimplicity natural to his age and 
diſpoſition, 

Maſter Pangloſs taught the metaphyſico- 
theologo-coſmolo-nigology. He could prove 
to admiration, that there is no effect without 
a cauſe; and, that in this beſt of all poſſible 


worlds, 
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worlds, the baron's caſtle was the moſt magni- 
ficent of all caſtles, and my lady the belt of all 
poſlible baroneſſes. 

It is demonſtrable, ſaid he, that things can- 


not be otherwiſe chan they are; for as all 


things have been created for ſome end, they 


muſt neceſſarily be created for the beſt end. 
Obſerve, for inſtance, the noſe is formed for 
ſpeQacles, therefore we wear ſpectacles. The 
legs are viſibly deſigned for ſtockings, .accord- 


ee: ingly we wear ſtockings. Stones were made 
| to 


e hewn, and to conſtruct caſtles, therefore 
My Lord has a magnificent caſtle ; for the 
greateſt baron in the province ought to be the 
beſt lodged. Swine were intended to be eaten; 
therefore we eat pork all the year round : and 
they, who aſſert that every thing is right, do 
not expreſs themſelves. corrcctly ; they ſhould 
ſay that every thing is be/.* | 

Candid Liſtened attentively, and believed 
implicitly ; for he thought miſs Cunegund ex- 
ceſhvely handſome, though he never had the 
courage to tell her ſo. He concluded that next 
to the happineſs of being baron of 'I hunder- 
ten-tronckh, the next was that of being miſs 
Cunegund, the next that of ſeeing her cvery 
day, and the laſt that of hearing the doctrine 
of maſter Pangloſs, the greateſt philoſopher of 
the whole province, and conſequently of the 


whole world. 


One day when miſs Cunegund went to take 


2 walk in a little neighbouring wood, which 


Thus the tutor makes his doctrine of optimiſm 
ſubſervient to his intereſt in flattering the pride of the 


* petty German pringes, which is indeed ridiculous enough. 


* 
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was called a park, ſhe ſaw, through the buſhes, 
the ſage doctor Pangloſs giving a lecture in 
experimental philoſophy to her mother's cham- 
bermaid, a little brown wench, very pretty, 
and very tractable. As miſs Cunegund had a 
great diſpoſition for the ſciences, ſhe obſerved 
with the utmoſt attention the experiments, 
which were repeated befor: her eyes; ſhe per- 
fectly well underſtood the force of the doctor's 
reaſoning upon cauſes and effects. She retired 
greatly flurried, quite penſive, and filled with 
the delire of knowledge, imagining that ſhe 
might be a ſufficing reaſon for young Candid, 
and he for her. 

In her way back ſhe happened to meet the 
voung man; ſhe bluſhed, he bluſhed alſo ; ſhe 
withed him a good morning in a flattering 
tone, he returned the ſalute, without knowing 
what he ſaid. The next day, as they were 
riling from dinner, Cunegund and Candid 
ſtipt behind the ſcreen, miſs dropped her hand- 
kerchief, the young man picked it up She 
innocently took hold of his hand, and he as 
innocently kiſſed hers with a warmth, a ſen- 
fib.ity, a grace—all very particular; their 
lips met; their eyes ſparkled; their knees 


trembled ; their hands ſtrayed. — T he baron. 


chanced to come by ; he beholds the cauſe 
and effect, and, without heſitation, ſalutes Can- 
did with ſome notabie kicks on the breech, and 
drove him out of doors Miſs Cunegund, the 
tender, the lovely miſs Cunegund fainted away, 
and, as ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, the baro- 
neſs boxed her ears. Thus a general conſterna- 
tion was ſpread over this moſt magnificent and 


molt agreeable of all poſſible caſtles. | 
| CHAP. 
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+1 | CHAP. H. 
; What befel Candid among the Bulgarians. 


ANDID, thus driven out of this terreſtrial 
paradiſe, rambled a Jong time, without 
mowing where he went; ſometimes he raiſed 
His eyes, all bedewed with tears, towards hea- 
ven, and ſometimes he caſt a melancholy look 
towards the magnificent caſtle, where dwelt 
the faireſt of young baronefles, He laid him- 
elf down to ſleep in a furrow, heart-broken, 
and ſupperleſs. "The ſnow fell in great flakes, 
and, in the morning when he awoke, he was 
almoſt frozen to death; however, he made 
ift to crawl to the next town, which was 
Zealled Wald-berghoff-trarbk-dikdorff; with- 
Hut a penny in his pocket, and half dead with 
Hunger and fatigue, He took up his ſtand at 
the door of an inn. He had not been long 


4 there, before two men dreſt in blue fixed their 


2 


eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him. Faith, comrade, 


) 


With a moſt engaging modeſty, you do me much 
honour, but upon my word J have no money. 
Money, fir ! ſaid one of the blues to him, 
young perſons of your appearance and merit 
gever pay any thing; why, are not you five 
feet five inches high? Yes, gentlemen, that 
in really my ſize, replied he, with a low 


3 bo, 
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bow. Come then, fir, fit down along with 


us; we will not only pay your reckoning, but 
will never ſuffer ſuch a clever young fellow as 
you to want money. Mankind were born to aſſiſt 
one another. You are perfectly right, gentle- 
men, ſaid Candid, this is preciſely the doctrine 
of maſter Pangloſs; and I am convinced that 
every thing 1s for the beſt. His generous com- 


panions next entreat him to accept of a few | 


crowns, which he readily complies with, at 
the ſame time offering them his note for the 
payment, which they refuſe, and fit down to 
table. Have you not a great affection for 
O yes! 1 have a great affection for the lovely 
miſs Cunegund. May be fo, replied one of the 
blues, but that is not the queſtion ! we aſk 
you whether you have not a great affection fer 
the king of the Bulgarians? For the king of 
the Bulgarians? faid Candid, oh Lord! not 
at all, why I never ſaw himin my life. Is it 


poſſible! oh he is a moſt charming king! come boy 


we muſt drink his health. With all my heart, 
gentlemen, 16 Candid, and off he toſſes his 
glaſs. Bravo ! cry the blues; you are now 


the ſupport, the defender, the hero of the 
Bulgarians 3 your fortune is made; you are 
in the high road to glory. So ſaying, they 


handcuff him, and carry him away to the re- 


giment. There he is made to wheel about 


to the right, to the left, to draw his rammer, 
to return his rammer, to preſent, to fire, to 
march, and they give him thirty blows with a 


cane; the next day, he performs his exerciſe | 


a little better, and they give him but twenty ; 
the day following he comes off with ten, and 
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is looked upon as a young fellow of ſurpriſing 
genius by all his comrades“. | 

> Candid was ſtruck with amazement, and 
could not for the ſoul of him conceive how he 
came to be a hero. One fine ſpring morning, 

| he took it into his head to take a walk, and he 


marched ſtrait forward, conceiving it to be 2 
privilege of the human ſpecies, as well as of 


the brute creation, to make uſe of their legs 


how and when they pleaſed. He had not gone 
above two leagues, when he was overtaken by 
four other heroes, fix feet high, who bound 
him neck and heels, and carried him to a 
dungeon. A court-martial ſat upon him, and 
| N he was aſked which he liked beſt, either to run 
the gauntlet fix and thirty times through the 
whole regiment, or to have his brains blown 
out with a dozen of muſket-balls. In vain 
did he remonſtrate to them that the human 
will is free, and that he choſe neither; they 
obliged him to make a choice, and he deter- 
mined, in virtue of that divine gift called free- 
will, to run the gauntlet ſix and thirty times. 
Hie had gone through his diſcipline twice, and 


* 


the regiment being compoſed of 2000 men, 


* 
=. 


they compoſed for him exactly 4000 ſtrokes, 
which laid bare all his muſcles and nerves 
rom the nape of his neck to his rump. As 
they were preparing to make him ſet out the 
third time, our young hero, unable to ſupport 
it any longer, begged as a favour they would 
2 ſo o liging as to ſhoot him through the 


175 * Is not this an arrow glanced at the k— of 8 | 
. 5 and the methods his efficers are ſuppoſed to have taken in 
> recruiting his armies, 
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head: the favour being granted, a bandage 
was tied over his eyes, and he was made to 
kneel down. At that very inſtant, his Bulga- 
rian majeſty happening to paſs by made a ſtop, 
and enquired into the delinquent's crime, and 
being a prince of great penetration, he found, 
from what he heard of Candid, that he was 
a young metaphyfician, entirely ignorant of 
the world ; and therefore, out of his great 
clemency, he condeſcended to pardon him, 
for which his name will be celebrated in every 
journal“, and in every age. A ſkilful ſurgeon 
made a cure of the flagellated Candid, in three 
weeks, by means of emollient unguents pre- 
{ſcribed by Dioſcorides. His ſores were now 
ſkinned over, and he was able to march, when 
the king of the Bulgarians gave battle to the 
king of the Abares, 


S E u G K- &. G. K. &... i 444+ 
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How Candid eſcaped from the Bulgarians, and 
what befel him afterwards. 


NEVER was wy thing ſo gallant, ſo well 

accoutred, fo brilliant, and ſo finely diſ- 
poſed as the two armies. The trumpets, fifes, 
hautboys, drums, and cannon made ſuch har- 
mony as never was heard in hell itſelf. The 
entertainment began by a diſcharge of cannon, 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, laid flat 
about 6000 men on each fide, The muſquet 


* Wormwood to a certain prince, ſuſpected of having 
hired journaliſts to trumpet forth his praiſe, 
Pant bullets 
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A bullets ſwept away, out of the beſt of all poſ- 
üble worlds, nine or ten thouſand ſcoundrels 
chat infected its ſurface. The bayonet was 

"next the ſufficient reaſon of the deaths of ſeveral 
thouſands. The whole might amount to 
E ſouls. Candid trembled like a philoſo- 


her, and concealed himſelf as well as he could 
during this heroic butchery. 

E At length, while the two kings were cauſing 
Te Deum to be ſung in each of their camps, 
Candid took a reſolution to go and reaſon 
ſome where elſe upon cauſes and effects. After 
paſſing over heaps of dead or dying men, the 
ſirſt place he came to was a neighbouring vil. 

luage, in the Abarian territories, which had 
been burnt to the ground by the Bulgarians, 
Cagreeable to the laws of war. Here lay a num- 

ber of old men covered with wounds, who 

* bebe their wives dying with their throats cut. 

and hugging their children to their breaſts all 
ſtained with blood. There ſeveral young vir- 
gins, whoſe bellies had been ripped open, after 
they had ſatisfied the natural neceſſities of the 

| Bulgarian heroes, breathed their laſt; while 

others, half burnt in the flames, begged to be 

diſpatched out of the worid. 'The ground 
about them was covered with the brains, arms, 
and legs of dead men. 

Candid made all the haſte he could to an- 
[Other village, which belonged to the Bulgarians, bo 
and there he found that the heroic Abares had 

jaded the ſame tragedy . From thence con- 

4 tinuing to walk over palpitating limbs. or 

+ A pitu'e which we would 1ecommend to the peruſal 


bf of and confideration of thoſe who are ſuch ſanguine advocates 
9 for the continuation of war. 
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through ruined buildings, at length, he ar- 
rived beyond the theatre of war, with a little 

roviſion in his budget, and miſs Cunegund's 
image in his heart. When he arrived in Hol- 
land his proviſion failed him; but having heard 
that the inhabitants of that country were all 
rich and Chriſtians, he made himſelf ſure of 
being treated by them in the ſame manner as 
at the baron's caſtle, before he had been driven 
from thence through the power of miſs Cune 
gund's bright eyes. 


He afked charity of ſeveral grave- looking 


people, who one and all anſwered him, that 
if he continued to follow this trade, they would 
have him ſent to the houſe of correction, where 
he ſhould be taught to get his bread, 

He next addreſſed himſelf to a perſon, who 
was juſt come from haranguing a numerous. 
aſſembly for a whole hour on the ſubject of 
charity. The orator, ſquinting at him under 
his broad-brimmed hat, aſked him ſternly, 
what brought him thither ? and whether he 
was for the good old cauſe? Sit, faid Candid in 
a ſubmiſſive manner, I conceive there can be 
no effect without a cauſe ; every thing is ne- 
ceſlarily concatenated and arranged for the beſt. 
It was neceffary that I ſhould be baniſhed the 
preſence of miſs Cunegund ; that I ſhould af- 
terwards run the gauntlet ; and it is neceſſary 


] ſhould beg my hxead, till I am able to get it: 


all this could not have been otherwiſe. Hark 
ye, friend, ſaid the orator, do you hold the 
pope to be antichriſt? Truly, I never heard 
any thing about it, ſaid Candid, but whether 
he is or got, I am in want of ſomething to eat. 


Thou deferveſt not to eat or to drink, replied. 


the 
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the orator, wretch, monſter, that thou art! 
bence | avoid my fight, nor ever come near 

me again while thou liveſt. The orator's wife 
-* happened to put her head out of the window 
ddt that inſtant, when, ſeeing a man, who doubt- 
ed whether the pope was antichriſt, ſhe dif- 


charged upon his head a chamber-pot full 
of —. Good heavens, to what exceſs does 
religious zeal tranſport the female kind! 

A man who had never been chriſtened, an 
| honeſt anabaptiſt, named James, was witneſs 
to the cruel and ignominious treatment ſhowed 
to one of his brethren, to a rational, two-foot- 
ed, unfledged being l. Moved with pity, he 
carried him to his own houſe, cauſed him to be 
cleaned, gave him meat and drink, and made 
him a preſent of two florins, at the ſame time 
propoſing to inſtruct him in his own trade of 
weaving Perſian filks, which are fabricated in 
Holland. Candid, penetrated with ſo much 
goodneſs, threw himſelf at his feet, crying, 
Now I am convinced that my maſter Pan- 
gloſs told me truth, when he ſaid that every 
thing was for the beſt in this world; for I am 
infinitely more affected with your extraordi- 
nary generoſity, than with the inhumanity of 
that gentleman in the black cloak and his wife. 
= The next day, as Candid was walking out, he 
met a beggar all covered with ſcabs, his eyes 
were ſunk in his head, the end of his noſe eaten 
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7 of religion, even among the moſt phlegmatic proteſtants. 
| || Ariſtotle's definition of a man; to ſhow the abſurdity 
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A of which, another philoſopher cauſed a cock to be ſtrip 16d 
—> of its feathers, and placing it before him, aſked if that was 
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off, his mouth drawn on one ſide, his teeth as 
black as a cloak, ſnuffling and coughing moſt 
violently, and every time he attempted to ſpit, 
out dropt a tooth. 


NN dle 
c HA p. IV. 


- How Candid found his old maſter Pangloſi again, 


and what happened to them. 


CANDID, divided between compaſſion and 


horror, but giving way to the former, be - 
ſtowed on this ſhocking figure the two florins 
which the honeſt anabaptiſt James had juſt be- 
fore given to him. The ſpectre looked at him 
very earneſtly, ſhed tears, and threw his arms 
about his neck, Candid ſtarted back aghaſt ; 
Alas ! ſaid the one wretch to the other, don't 
vou know your dear Pangloſs ? W hat do 
hear? Is it you, my dear maſter! you I 
behold in this piteous plight? What dreadful 


misfortune has befallen you? What has made 


you leave the moſt magnificent and delightful 
of all caſtles ? What is become of miſs 0 
gund, the mirror of young ladies, and nature's 
maſter-piece ? Oh Lord! cried Pangloſs, I am 
ſo weak I cannot ſtand, upon which Candid in- 
{tantly led him to the anabaptiſt's ſtable, and 
procured him ſomething to eat. As ſoon as 
Pangloſs had a little refreſhed himfelf, Can- 
did began to repeat his enquiries concerning 
miſs Cunegund. She is dead, replied the other. 
Dead ! cried Candid, and immediately fainted 
away : his friend recovered him by the help of 


_ a little bad vinegar, which he ſound by chance 


in 


B The OPTIMIST. 13 
In the ſtable. Candid opened his eyes, and again 


I repeated dead! is miſs Cunegund dead? Ah, 
> where is the beſt of worlds now? But of what 
iUneſs did ſhe die? Was it for grief upon ſee- 

ing her father kick me out of his magnificent 

caſtle? No, replied Pangloſs, her belly was 
ripped open by the Bulgarian ſoldiers, after 

i i they had raviſhed her as much as it was poſ- 
2 ſible for damſel to be raviſhed ; they knocked 

= the baron her father on the head for attempt- 

ing to defend her; my lady her mother was cut 
in pieces; my poor pupil was ſerved juſt in 
the ſame manner as his filter, and as for the 
= caſtle, they have not left one ſtone upon an- 
bother; they have deſtroyed all the ducks, and 
the ſheep, the barns, and the trees: but we 
have had our revenge, for the Abares have done 
the „ nei thing in a neighbouring barony, 
which belonged to a Bulgarian lord. 
1 At hearing this, Candid fainted away a ſe- 
cond time, but, having come to himſelf again, 
hhe ſaid all that it became him to ſay; he en- 
quired into the cauſe and effect, as well as into 
the /ſufficing reaſon that had reduced Pangloſs to 
ſo miſerable a condition. Alas, rephed the 
7 preceptor, it was love; love, the comfort of the 

4 1 human ſpecies; love, the preſerver of the uni- 

verſe; the ſoul of all ſenſible beings; love! 
tender love! Alas, replied Candid, I have had 
ſome knowledge of love myſelf, this ſovereign 

of hearts, this ſoul of ſouls; yet it never coſt 
mie more than a kiſs and twenty kicks on the 
backſide. But how could this beautiful cauſe 
produce in you ſo hideous an effect? 

Pangloſs made anſwer in theſe terms: O my 

1 dear Candid, you muſt remember Pacquette, 

1 8 that 


"4 
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that pretty wench, who waited on our noble 
baroneſs ; in her arms I taſted the pleaſures of 
paradiſe, which produced theſe hell-torments 
with which you ſee me devoured. She was 
infected with the diſeaſe, and perhaps is ſince 
dead of it ; ſhe received this preſent of a learn- 
ed cordelier, who derived it from the fountain 
head; he was indebted for it to an old coun- 
teſs, who had it of a captain of horſe, who 
had it of a marchioneſs, who had it of a page, 
the page had it of a jeſuit, who, during his 
noviciate, had it in a direct line from one of 


the fellow-adventurers of Chriſtopher Colum- 


bus ; for my part I ſhall give it to no body, I 
am a dying man “. 

O ſage Pangloſs, cried Candid, what a 
ſtrange genealogy is this ! Is not the devil the 
root of it. Not at all, replied the great man, 
it was a thing unavoidable, a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in the beſt of worlds; for if Columbus 


had not caught in an iſland in America this 


diſeaſe, which contaminates the ſource of ge- 
neration, and frequently impedes propagation 
itſelf, and is evidently oppoſite to the great 
end of nature, we ſhould have had neither 
chocolate nor cochineal. It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that, even to the preſent time, in this 


i. 


D —„»„-— —4 


* Alluding to the firſt importation of the venereal 
diſeaſe, which was brought from Hiſpaniola, in the Weſt- 
Indies, by ſome of the followers of Columbus, who were 
afterwards employed in the fiege of Naples, among the 
troops of Ferdinand, king of Arragon. Hence the diſtem- 
per acquired the name of the Neapolitan Diſeaſe, as the 
mercurial oiniment, uſed for raiſing a ſalivation, obtain» 
ed the name of unguentum Neapolitanum, which it ill 
retains, | 
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continent of ours, this malady, like our reli- 
ious controverſies, is peculiar to ourſelves. 
he Turks, the Indians, the Perſians, the 
Chineſe, the Siameſe, and the Japoneſe are 
entirely unacquainted with it; but there is a 


ſufficing reaſon for them to know it in a few 
centuries. In the mean time, it is making 
prodigious havock among us, eſpecially in 


® thoſe armies compoſed,of well diſciplined hire- 
lings, who determine the fate of nations; for 


we may ſafely affirm, that, when an army of 
30000 men fights another equal in number, 
there are about 20000 of them poxed on each 
fide. 

Very ſurpriſing, indeed, ſaid Candid, but 
you mult get cured. Lord help me, how can 
I? faid Pangloſs: my dear friend, I have not 
a penny in the world; and you know one 
cannot be bled or have a gliſter without a fee. 

'This laſt ſpeech had its effect on Candid ; he 
flew to the charitable anabaptiſt James, he 
flung himſelf at his feet, and gave him ſo ſtrik- 
ing a picture of the miſerable fituation of his 
friend, that the good man, without any farther 
heſitation, agreed to take Dr. Pangloſs into his 
houſe, and to pay for his cure. The cure 
was effected with only the loſs of one eye and 


an ear *. As he wrote a good hand, and under- 


— 


* The author ſeems to be but indifferently acquainted 
with the effects of this diſtemper, otherwiſe he would have 
mentioned his noſe and his palate, among the particulars 
of his loſs, rather than the ear, which is ſeldom, if ever 


atfected in this diſorder.—Pangloſs was in much greater 


danger of lofing his ear in the pillory, as an impoſtor and 
Sorruptor of youth. 
ſtood. 


* 


by 
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ſtood accounts tolerably well, the anabaptiſt 
made him his book-keeper. At the expiration 
of two months, being obliged to go to Liſbon, 
about ſome mercantile affairs, he took the two 
philoſophers with him in the ſame ſhip ; Pan- 
gloſs, during the courſe of the voyage, ex- 
plained to him how every thing was ſo conſti- 
tuted that it could not be better. James did 
not quite agree with him in this point : Man- 
kind, faid he, muſt, in ſome things, have de- 
viated from their original innocence ; for they 
were not born wolves, and yet they worry one 
another like thoſe beaſts of prey. God never 
gave them twenty-four pounders nor bayonets, 
and yet they have made cannon and bayonets 
to deſtroy one another, To this account, I 
might add not only bankruptcies, but the law 
which ſeizes on the effects of bankrupts, only 
to cheat the creditors. All this was indiſpen- 
ſibly neceflary, replied the one-eyed doctor; 
for private misfortunes are public benefits ; ſo 
that the more private misfortunes there are, 
the greater is the general good. While he 
was arguing in this manner, the ſky was over- 
caſt, the winds blew from the four quarters of 


the compaſs, and the ſhip was aſſailed by a 


molt terrible tempeſt, within ſight of the port 
of Liſbon. | 
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. CHAP. V. 
; 

A tempeſt, a ſhipwreck, an earthquake ; and what 
Ws: elſe befel Dr. Pangloſs, Candid, and James 
2 the Anabaptiſt. 


0 N E. half of the paſſengers, weakened and 
— 9 half dead with the inconceivable anxiety 
And ſickneſs, which the rolling of a veſſel at 
"fea occaſions through the whole human frame, 
were loſt to all ſenſe of the danger that ſur- 
rounded them. The other made loud outcries, 
or betook themſelves to their prayers ; the ſails 
were blown into ſhivers, and the maſts were 
brought by the board. The veſſel was a per- 
fect wreck. Every one was buſily employed, 
but no- body could be either heard or obeyed, 
The anabaptiſt, being upon deck, lent a help- 
ing hand as well as the reſt, when a brutiſh 
>= failor gave him a blow, and laid him ſpeechleſs ; 
but, with the violence of the blow, the tar 
+= himſelf tumbled head-ſoremoſt over-board, and 
fell upon a piece of the broken maſt, which he 
immediately graſped. Honeſt James, forgett- 
ing the injury he had fo lately received from 
"T him, flew to his affiſtance, and, with great 
difficulty, hauled him in again, but, in the 
attempt, was, by a ſudden jerk of the ſhipg 
"8 thrown overboard himſelf, in ſight of the very 
fellow, whom he had riſked his life to ſave, 
and who took not the leaſt notice of him in 
oF this diſtreſs. Candid, who beheld all that paſt, 
and ſaw his benefactor one moment riſing 
above water, and the next ſwallowed up by the 
x nercileſs waves, was preparing to jump after 
a0 him 3 
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him; but was prevented by the philoſopher 
Pangloſs, who demonſtrated to him, that the 


"2 


been the means of drowning the good anabap- 
Yer Pangloſs 
and Candid got to land upon a plank. 

As ſoon as they had recovered themſelves 
from their ſurprize and fatigue, they walked 
towards Liibon ; with what little money they 
had left, they thought to ſave themſelves from 
ſtarving after having eſcaped drowning. 

' Scarce had they done lamenting the loſs of 
their benefactor and ſet foot in the city, when 
they perceived the earth to tremble under their 


feet, and the ſea, ſwelling and foaming in the 


harbour, daſh in pieces the veſſels that were 


riding at an anchor. Large ſheets of flames 


and cinders covered the ſtreets and publick 
places ; the houſes tottered, and were tumbled 
topſy-turvy even to their foundations, which 
were themſelves deſtroyed, and thirty thouſand 
inhabitants of both ſexes, young and old, were 
buried beneath the ruins. 'The failor, whiſtling 
and ſwearing, cried, Damn it, there's ſome- 


thing to be got here. What can be the fi. 


cing reaſon of this phenomenon ? ſaid Pangloſs. 
It is certainly the day of judgment, ſaid Can- 


— 


_— 


We never heard before, that the anabaptiſts were 
more virtuous than their neighbours, Indeed they make 
great pretenſions to ſanity, and oftentimes to illumina- 
tion; but theſe have been generally found to be the effects 
of hypocriſy and fanaticiſm, 2 
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did. The ſailor, defying death in the purſuit 
ol plunder, ruſhed into the midſt of the ruin, 


4 
ti 
F 


where he found ſome money, with which he 


got drunk, and, after he had flept himſelf ſo- 
ber, he purchaſed the favours of the firſt good- 
gnatured wench that came in his way, amidſt 
the ruins of demoliſhed houſes, and the groans 


ol half-buried and expiring perſons. Pangloſs 


pulled him by the fleeve ; Friend, ſaid he, this 
is not right, you treſpaſs againſt the univerſal 
reaſon, and have miſtaken your time. Death 
and ounds! anſwered the other, I am a ſailor 
and born at Batavia, and have trampled * four 


3 


Japan; you are come to a good hand with your 


| times upon the crucifix in as many voyages to 
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In the mean time, Candid, who had been 
wounded by ſome pieces of ſtone that fell from 
the houſes, lay ſtretched in the ſtreet, almoſt 


oy 


0 
* 


. 
£ 


covered with rubbiſh : for God's ſake, ſaid he 


to Pangloſs, get me a little wine and oil, Iam 


> dying. This concuſſion of the earth is no new 


thing, replied Pangloſs, the city of Lima in 


America experienced the ſame laſt year; the 
2 ſame cauſe the ſame effects; there is certainly a 


train of ſulphur all the way underground from 


Lima to Liſbon, Nothing more probable, ſaid 
2 Candid; but for the love of God a little oil 
and wine. Probable ! replied the philoſopher, I 
maintain that the thing is demonſtrable; Can- 
did fainted away, and Pangloſs fetched him 
ſome water from a neighbouring ſpring. 


8 — 
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»The Dutch traders to Japan are actually obliged to 
trample upon a crucifix, in token of their averſion to the 
| Chiiſtian religion, which the Japoneſe abhor. 
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The next day, in ſearching among the ruins, 
they found ſome eatables, with which they 
repaired their exhauſted ſtrength. After this, 
they aſliſted the inhabitants in relieving the diſ- 
treſſed and wounded. Some, whom they had 
humanely aſſiſted, gave them as good a dinner 
as could be expected under ſuch terrible cir- 
cumſtances. The repaſt, indeed, was mourn- 
ful, and the company moiſtened their bread 
with their tears; but Pangloſs endeavoured to 
comfort them under this aflicction by affirming 
that things could not be otherwiſe than the 
were: for, ſaid he, all this is for the very bell 
end, for if there is a volcano at Liſbon, it could 
be in no other ſpot; for it is impoſſible but 
things ſhould be as they are, for every thing is 
for the belt. | | 

By the fide of the preceptor ſate a little man 
dreſſed in black, who was one of the ng nh 


of the inquiſition. This perſon, taking him 
up with great complaiſance, ſaid, Poſſibly, my 


good fir, you do not believe in original fin 
for, if every thing is beſt, there could have 
been no ſuch thing as the fall or puniſhment 
of men. 

I humbly aſk your excellency's pardon, an- 
ſwered Pangloſs, ſtill more politely ; for the 


fall of man, and the curſe conſequent there-, 
upon, neceſſarily entered into the ſyſtem of the 
beft of worlds. That is as much as to ſay, fir, 
rejoined the familiar, you do not believe in 


free-will. Your excellency will be ſo good as 
to excuſe me, ſaid Pangloſs, free-will is con- 
ſiſtent with abſolute neceſſity ; for it was ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould be free, for in that the 
Will—— | 


Pangloſs 
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"3 Pangloſs was in the midſt of his propoſi - 
tion, when the inquiſitor beckoned to his at- 
dtendant to help him to a glaſs of port wine. 
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4 CHAP. VI. 


Foto the Portugueſe made a ſuperb Auto-da-fe 
130 prevent any future earthquakes, and how 
| 1 Candid underwent public flagellation, 
4 


FTE R the earthquake, which had de- 
ſtroyed three fourths of the city of Liſbon, 
the ſages of that country could think of no 
means more effeCtual to preſerve the kingdom 
from utter ruin, than to entertain the people 
with an Auto da- fé *, it having been decided 
by the univerſity of Coimbra, that the burning 
a few people alive by a ſlow fire, and with great 
Ceremony, is an infallible ſecret to prevent 
eearthquakes. | 
In conſequence thereof, they. had ſeized on 
2 Biſcayner for marrying his godmother, and 
von two Portugueſe for taking out the bacon of 
A larded pullet they were eating; after dinner, 
they came and ſecured doctor Pangloſs, and his 
pupil Candid, the one for ſpeaking his mind, 
and the other for ſeeming to approve what he 


5 F * 0 
1 - * 


pad ſaid, They were conducted to ſeparate 
+8 be. OY 

bs An Auto da-fe was actually to have been celebrated 
oi the very day on which the earthquake deſtroyed Liſbon. 
5 Every body knows than an Auto da- fé is a general goal 
delivery from the priſons of the inquiſition, when the 
Pretches condemned by that tribunal, are brought to the 
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lake, or otherwiſe ſtigmatized in public, 


a 


apart- 
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apartments, extremely cool, where they were 


never incommoded with the ſun. Eight dass 
afterwards they were each dreſſed in a ſan- be- 
nito *, and their heads were adorned with paper 


mitres. The mitre and ſan- benito wore by 
Candid were painted with flames reverſed, and 
with devils that had neither tails nor claws ; 


but doctor Pangloſs's devils had both tails and 
claws, and his flames were upright. In theſe 


habits they marched in proceſſion, and heard a 


very pathetic ſermon, which was followed by 
an anthem, accompanied by bagpipes. Candid 
was flogged to ſome tune, while the anthem 
was ſinging ; the Biſcayner and the two men, 
who would not eat bacon, were burnt, and Pan- 
gloſs was hanged, which is not a common 
cuſtom at theſe ſolemnities. The ſame day 
there was another earthquake, which made 
moſt dreadful havock. 

Candid, amazed, terrified, confounded, aſto- 
niſhed, all bloody, and trembling from head to 
foot, ſaid to himſelf, if this is the beſt of all 
poſſible worlds, what are the others ? If I had 
only been whipped, I could have put up with 


it, as I did among the Bulgarians ; but, oh my 


dear Pangloſs ! my beloved maſter ! thou great- 
eſt of philoſophers! that ever I ſhould live 
to ſee thee hanged, without knowing for what 


O my dear anabaptiſt, thou beſt of men, that 
it ſhould be thy fate to be drowned in the very 
harbour ! O miſs Cunegund, you mirrour ot | 
young ladies! that it ſhould be your fate to 


ave your belly ript open! 


— — 
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* A kind of garment worn by the criminals of the 
inquiſition; we have explained it in another volume. 
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| He was making the beſt of his way from 


A he place where he had been preached to, 


Whipt, abſolved, and received benediction, when 
he was accoſted by an old woman, who ſaid to 
Kim, Take courage, child, and follow me. 


, HR HOOK 


CHAP. VII. 


2 the old woman took care of Candid, and how 
4 he found the object of his love. 


A NDID followed the old woman, though 
without taking courage, to a decayed houſe, 
where ſhe gave him a pot of pomatum to anoint 
his ſores, ſhowed him a very neat bed, with a ſuit 
of cloaths hanging up by it; and ſet victuals 
ind drink before him. There, ſaid ſhe, eat, 
rink, and fleep, and may our bleſſed lady of 


3 


Atocha, and the great St. Anthony of Padua, 
. the illuſtrious St, James of Compoſtella, 


take you under their protection. I ſhall be 
back to-morrow. Candid ſtruck with amaze- 


| 3 ment at what he had ſeen, at what he had ſuf- 


5 Fred. and ſtill more with the charity of the 
eld woman, would have ſhown his acknow- 
gedgment by kiſſing her hand. It is not m 
Hand you ought to kiſs, ſaid the old woman, 


g I 3 Fal back to-morrow. Anoint your back, 


at, and take your reſt. 
Candid, notwithſtanding ſo many diſaſters, 
at and llept. The next morning, the old 


roman brought him his breakfaſt ; examined 
4 is back, and rubbed it herſelf with another 
Pintment. She returned at the proper time, 
F and 
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and brought him his dinner; and at night, eff 
viſited bim again with his ſupper. The next L 
day ſhe obſerved the fame ceremonies. Who 
are you? ſaid Candid to her, What God has 4 

inſpired you with ſo much goodneſs ? What: 
return can I make you for this charitable aſſiſt. 
ance ? The good old beldame kept a profound 15 
filence. In the evening ſhe returned, but with- 7 
out his ſupper; * Come along with me, ſaid ſhe, I 
but do not ſpeak a word.“ She took him under” 
her arm, and walked with him about a quarter 
of a mile into the country, till they came to 2 
lonely houfe ſurrounded with moats and gar 
dens. I he old conduCtreſs knocked at a little "2 
door, which was immediately opened, and the 
ſhowed him up a pair of back ſtairs, into a 
ſmall, but richly furniſhed apartment. There 
ſhe otade him fit down on a brocaded ſofa, ſhut 
the door upon him, and left him. Candid 
thought himſelf in a trance; he looked upon 
his whole life, hitherto, as a frightful dream, 
and the preſent moment as a very agreeable 
one. 

The old woman ſoon returned, ſupporting 
with great difficulty, a young lady, who ap- 
peared ſcarce able to ſtand. She was of a ma- 
Jeſtic mien and ſtature, her dreſs was rich, and 
glittering with diamonds, and her face Was b 
covered with a veil. Take off that veil, ſaid 3 5 
the old woman to Candid. The young man 
approaches, and, with a trembling hand, takes 
off her veil. What a happy moment! What = 
ſurpriſe! he thought he beheld miſs Cunegund, wt 
he did behold her, it was ſhe herſelf, His 4 5 
ſtrength fails him, he cannot utter a word, be po 


fails at her feet. Cunegund faints upon the 
ſofa, © A 


N * To 
A 6. 


he 
© 
* 


CT 
_ 
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e {2 : Tus ofa. The old woman bedews them with ſpi- 


proken accents ; their queſtions and anſwers 
tt *Fwere alternately interrupted with ſighs, tears, 


and exclamations. The old woman deſired 
{ hem to make leſs noiſe, and after this prudent 


admonition left them together. Good heavens ! 
ried Candid, is it you? Is it miſs Cunegund 
t I behold, and alive? Do I find you again in 
2c Portugal? then you have not been raviſhed? 
they did not rip open your belly, as the 
rphiloſopher Pangloſs informed me? Indeed but 


le they did, replied miſs Cunegund; but theſe two 
ie > *Kccidents do not always prove mortal. But 
2 Frere your father and mother killed? Alas! an- 
re wered ſhe, it is but too true! and ſhe wept, 
unt And your brother? And my brother alſo. And 
id ow came you into Portugal? And how did you 
TY now of my being here? And by what ſtrange 
1, adventure did you contrive to have me brought 
le into this houſe? And how—— I will tell you 


all, replied the lady, but firſt you muſt acquaint 
me with all that has befallen you, fince the in- 
nocent kiſs you gave me, and the rude kicking 


54h 
4 p;you received in conſequence of it. 
d Candid, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, pre- 
a3 pared to obey the commands of his fair miſ- 
d eſs, and though he was ſtill wrapt in amaze- 
nn ment, though his voice was low and tremuloue, 


0 4 | 1 hough his backed pained him; yet he gave her a 


Fol ingenuous account of every thing that h:4 
d, pefallen him, ſince the moment of their ſepa- 


115 8 Fation. Cunegund, with her eyes uplifted to 
he heaven, ſhed tears when he related the death of 
he 13 he good anabap tiſt J — and of P angloſs , 

WE: SS aſter 
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after which ſhe thus related her adventures to 


Candid, who loſt not one ſyllable ſhe uttered, 7 
and ſeemed to devour her with his eyes, all the 


time ſhe was ſpeaking. 


Seeed 


C HAP. VIII. 
The hiſtory of Cunegund. 
I Was in bed, and faſt aſleep, when it pleaſed 


heaven to ſend the Bulgarians to our delight- * | 


ful caſtle of J hunder-ten-tronckh, where they 
murdered my father and brother, and cut my 


mother in pieces. A tall Bulgarian ſoldier, fix 
feet high, perceiving that I had fainted away, at 


this ſight, attempted to raviſh me; the opera- 
tion brought me to my ſenſes. I cried, I ſtrug- 7 


gled, | bit, 1 ſcratched, I would have torn the 


tall Bulgarian's eyes out, not knowing that what 
had happened at my father's caſtle was a cuſto- 
mary thing. The brutal ſoldier, enraged at my 
re ſiſtance, gave me a cut in the left groin with 
his hanger, the mark of which I ſtill carry. 
Methinks J long to ſee it, ſaid Candid, with all 
imaginable ſimplicity. You ſhall, ſaid Cune- 


gund, but let me proceed. Pray do, replied | 


Candid. 


She continued. A Bulgarian captain came 
in, and ſaw me weltering in my blood, and 


the ſoldier ſtill as buſy as if no one had been 


preſent. U he officer, enraged at the fellow's 7 


want of reſpect to him, killed him with one 


{troke of his ſabre as he lay upon me. I his 


captain took care of me, had me cured, and 


carried 


2 
+.F + 
_ 
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Frarried me priſoner of war to his quarters. I 
Ewaſhed what little linen he was maſter of, and 
Areſſed his victuals: he was very fond of me, 


1 "that was certain; neither can I deny that he was 


well made, and had a white ſoft ſkin, but he 
was very ſtupid, and knew nothing of philoſo- 
phy: it might plainly be perceived that he had 
not been educated under doctor Pangloſs. In 
three months time having gamed away all his 


money, and being grown tired of me, he ſold 


me to a Jew, named Don Iſſachar, who traded 
to Holland and Portugal, and was paſſionately 
fond of women. This Jew ſhowed me great 


—.— in hopes to gain my ſavours; but he 


mgmexver could prevail on me. A modeſt woman 


A. 


NE oa, HR 


þ 

0 

| 

1— 
= 


may be once raviſhed; but her virtue is 


* 


grcatly ſtrengthened thereby. In order to make 


ſure of me, he brought me to this country- 


4 houſe you now ſee. I had hitherto believed 


that nothing could equal the beauty of the 
caſtle of Thunder-ten-tronckh ; but I found I 
was miſtaken. _ | 

The grand inquiſitor ſaw me one day at maſs, 
Zogled me all the time of ſervice, and, when it 
was over, ſent to let me know he wanted to 
peak with me about ſome private buſineſs. I 
gras conducted to his palace, where I told him 
all my ſtory: he repreſented to me how much 
it was beneath a perſon of my birth, to belong 


Jo a circumciſed 1ſraelite. He cauſed a propo- 
1 al to be made to Don Iſſachar, that he ſhould 
geſign me to his lordſhip. Don Iflachar, being 
s the court banker, and a man of credit, was not 
ce Ely to be prevailed upon. His lordſhip threat- 
eeened him with an Auto-da fe; in ſhort, my 


155 ö « .* . — 
ew was ſrightened into a compoſition, and it 
1 . 2 - was 
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was agreed between them, that the houſe and 
myſelf ſhould belong to both in common; that 
the Jew ſhould have Monday, Wedneſday, and 
the Sabbath to himſelf ; and the inquiſitor the 
other four days of the week. This agreement 
has ſubſiſted almoſt ſix months; but not with- 
out ſeveral conteſts, whether the ſpace from 
Saturday night to Sunday morning belonged to 


the old or the new law. For my part, I have 2 


hitherto withſtood them both, and truly I be- 
lieve this is the very reaſon why they are both 
ſo fond of me. 

At length to turn aſide the ſcourge of earth- 
quakes, and to intimidate Don Iflachar, my 
lord inquiſitor was pleaſed to celebrate an Au- 
to-da-te. - He did me the honour to invite me 
to the ceremony. I had a very good ſeat; and 
refreſhments of all kinds were offered the ladies 
between maſs and the execution. I was dread- 


& 4 


fully ſhocked at the burning the two Jews, and 
the honeſt Biſcayner, who married his god mo- 
ther; but how great was my ſurprize, my con- 
ſternation, and concern, when I beheld a figure 
fo like Pangloſs, dreſſed in a ſan-benito and 
mitre! I rubbed my eyes, I looked at him at- 


tentively. I ſaw him hanged, and I fainted 77 


away: ſcarce had I recovered my ſenſes, wen 


I beheld you ſtark-naked ; this was the _ Kot 25 


of horror, grief, and deſpair. I muſt confeſse 


to you for a truth, that your ſkin is far whiter 


and more blooming, than that of the Bulgarian 
captain. This ſpectacle worked me up to a 


pitch of diſtraction. I ſcfeamed out, and would : 


have ſaid, hold barbarians ! but my woice failed 
me; and indeed my cries would have ſignifie 


nothing. After you had been ſeverely * 
| OW) 
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pow is it poſſible, ſaid I to myſelf, that the 
Juovely Candid and the ſage Pangloſs ſhould be 
At Liſbon, the one to receive an hundred laſhes, 
"and the other to be hanged by order of my lord 
Inquiſitor, of whom I am fo great a favourite ? 
Pangloſs deceived me moſt cruelly, in ſaying 
Ffuhat every thing is fitteſt and beſt. 
i i Thus agitated and perplexed, now diſtracted 


and loſt, now half dead with grief, I revolved in 
my mind the murder of my father, mother, and 
brother, committed before my eyes; the inſo- 
ence of the raſcally Bulgarian ſoldier; the 


= wound he gave me in the groin; my ſervitude ; 
my being a cook wench to my Bulgarian cap- 
* tain; my ſubjection to the dirty Jew, and my 
cruel inquiſitor; the hanging of Doctor Pan- 
= gloſs; the Miſerere ſung while you was whip- 
8 . ping; and particularly the kiſs I gave you be- 

FX hind the ſcreen, the laſt day I ever beheld you. 
1 I returned thanks to God for having brought 
you to the place where | was after ſo many 
trials. I charged the old woman, who attends 
55 me to bring you hither, as ſoon as was conve- 
2X nient. She has punctually exccuted my or- 
ders, and I now enjoy the inexpreſſible ſatis- 
f faction of ſeeing you, hearing you, and ſpeak- 


A 


2 


ing to you. But you muſt certainly be half- 
1304 dead with hunger; I myſelf have a great in- 
elination to cat, and ſo let us fit down to 
ſupper. 

I pon this che two lovers immediately placed 
them ſcives at table, and after having ſupped, 
they returned to ſeat themſelves again on the 


*: 1 
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Don Iſſachar, one of the maſters of the houſe, 
entered unexpectedly; it was the ſabbath day, 
and he came to enjoy his privilege, and ſigh 
forth his paſſion at the feet of the fair Cunegund. 


CCC 
CHAP IX. 


What happened 10 Cunegund, Candid, the grand 


Inquiſitor, and the Jew, 


HIS ſame Iſſachar was the moſt choleric 
little Hebrew, that had ever been in Iſrael, 
ſince the captivity of Babylon. What then, 
ſaid he, thou Galilean B—h? the inquiſitor was 
not enough for thee, but this raſcal muſt come 
in for a ſhare with me? In uttering theſe words, 
he drew outa long poinard, which he always 
carried about him, and never dreaming that his 
adverſary had any arms, he attacked him moſt 
furiouſly; but our honeſt Weltphalian had re- 
ceived a handſome ſword of the old woman 
with the ſuit of cloaths. Candid draws his ra- 
pier, and though he was the moſt gentle ſweet 
tempered young man breathing, he. whips it 
into the Iſraelite, and laid him ſprawling on the 
floor at the fair Cunegund's feet. 
Holy Virgin! cried ſhe, what will become 
of us? A man killed in my apartment! If the 
ace-officers come, we are undone. Had not 
Pangloſs been hanged, replied Candid, he would 
have given us molt excellent advice, in this 
emergency ; for he was a profound Ae,” 4 
, Ut, 
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But, ſince he is not here, let us conſult the 
old woman. She was very underſtanding, and 
* was beginning to give her advice, when an- 


other door opened on a ſudden, It was now 
one o'clock in the morning, and of courſe the 


*®beginning of Sunday, which, by agreement, 


. 


4 
= 
* 


fell to the lot of my lord inquiſitor. Entering 
Zhe diſcovers the flagellated Candid with his 


drawn ſword in his hand, a dead body ſtretched 


on the floor, Cunegund frightened out of her 


« 
- 


wits, and the old woman giving advice. 
At that very moment, a ſudden thought 


came into Candid's head. If this holy man 


miſs Cunegund may perhaps meet with no 
better treatment: beſides, he was the caule of 


- 


my being ſo cruelly whipped ; he is my rival; 


| 5 and as I have now begun to dip my hands in 


blood, I will kill away, for there is no time to 


KP 


9 


5 $4 heſitate. T his whole train of reaſoning- was 
* clear and inſtantaneous; ſo that, without giving 


time to the inquilitor to recover from his ſur- 


0 : prize, he ran him through the body, and laid 
him by the fide of the Jew. Good God! cries 
DF % Cunegund, here's another fine piece of work! 


| 5A now there can be no mercy for us, we are ex- 
= communicated to all the devils in hell; our 


laſt hour is come. But how in the name of 
f wonder could you, who are of ſo mild a temper, 
diſpatch a Jew and an Inquiſitor in two minutes 


time:? Beautiful miſs, anſwered Candid, when 


1 


7 
., 


ga man is in love, is jealous, and has been 


ry 


© flogged by the inquiſition, he becomes loſt to 


all reflection. 


6.4 
i; 


"XZ The old woman then put in her word; There 


C4 | are 
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are three Andaluſian horſes in the ſtable, ſaid 
the, with as many bridles and ſaddles ; let the 
brave Candid get them ready: madam has a 
parcel of moidores and jewels, let us mount 
immediately, though I have only one buttock 
to fit upon; let us ſet out for Cadiz; it is the 
fineſt weather in the world, and there is great 
pleaſure in travelling in the cool of the night. 

Candid, without any farther heſitation, ſad- 
dles the three horſes; and miſs Cunegund, the 
old woman, and he, ſet out, and travelled thirty 
miles without once bating. While they were 
making the beſt of their way, the Holy Bro- 
therhood enter the houſe. My lord the inqui- 
ſitor is interred in a magnificent manner, and 
_— Iſſachar's body is thrown upon a dung- 

ill. 

Candid, Cunegund, and the old woman, 
bad by this time reached the little town of Ava- 
cena, in the midſt of the mountains of Sierra 
Morena, and were engaged in the following 
converſation in an inn, where they had taken 
up their quarters. 


e 
CHAP X. | 


In what diftreſi Candid, Cunegund, and the old 
woman arrive at Cadiz; and of their em- 
barkation. 


HO could it be that has robbed me of 

my moidores and jewels? exclaimed miſs 

Cunegund, all bathed in tears. How ſhall we 

live? What ſhall we do? Where fhallI find 

inquiſitors and Jews who can give me m 
Alas 
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Alas! ſaid the old woman, I bave a ſhrewd 
ſuſpicion of a reverend father Cordelier, who 
lay laſt night in the ſame inn with us at Bada- 
jox; God forbid I ſhould condemn any one 
> wrongfully, but he came into our room twice, 
and he ſet off in the morning long before us. 
Alas! faid Candid, Pangloſs has often demon- 
ſtrated to me that the goods of this world are 
common to all men, and that every one has an 
equal right to the enjoyment of them; but, ac- 
cording to theſe principles, the Cordelier ought 
to have left us enough to carry us to the end of 
our journey. Have pu nothing at all left, my 
dear miſs Cunegund ? Not a ſouſe, replied ſhe. 
W hat is to be done then, ſaid Candid. Sell 
one of the horſes, replied the old woman, I will 
get behind miſs Cunegund, though I have only 
one buttock to ride-on, and we ſhall reach Ca- 
diz never fear. ; 

In the fame inn there was a Benedictine friar, 
who bought the horſe very cheap. Candid, 
Cunegund, and the old woman, after paſſing 
through Lucina, Chellas, and Letrixa, arrived 
at length at Cadiz. A fleet was then getting 


27 ready, and troops were aſſembling in order to 
²ꝑreduce the reverend father Jeſuits of Paraguay, 


who were accuſed of having excited one of the 


Indian tribes in the neighbourhood of the town 


ol the Holy Sacrament, to revolt againſt the 
+ kings of Spain and Portugal. Candid, having 
been in the Bulgarian ſervice, performed the 


military exerciſe of that nation before the gene- 


ral of this little army with ſo intrepid an air, 


and with ſuch agility and” expedition, that he 


gave bim the command of a company of foot. 
Being now made a captain, he embarks with 
| C5 mis 
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miſs Cunegund, the old woman, two valetss 
and the two Andaluſian horſes, which had be- 

longed to the grand inquiſitor of Portugal. 
During their voyage they amuſed themſelves 
with many profound reaſonings on poor Pan- 
gloſs's philoſophy. We are now going into 
another world, and ſurely it muſt be there that 
every thing is belt ; for i mult confeſs that we 
have had ſome little reaſon to complain of what 
P iſſes in ours, both as to the phyſical and moral 
part. Though 1 have a ſincere love for you, 
faid miſs Cunegund, yet I ſtill ſhudder at the 
reflection of what I have ſeen and experienced. 
All will be well, replied Candi], the ſea of this 
new world is already better than our European 
ſeas : it is ſmoother, and the winds blow more 
regularly. God grant it ; ſaid Cunegund ; but 
I have met with ſuch terrible treatment in this, 
that | have almoſt loſt all hopes of a better. 
What murmuring and complaining is here in- 
deed ! cried the old woman: If you had ſuffere4 
half what I have done, there might be ſome 
reaſon for it. Miſs Cunegund could ſcarce 
refrain laughing at the good old woman, and 
thought it droll enough to pretend to a greater 
ſhare of misfortunes than herſelf. Alas ! my 
good dame, faid ſhe, unleſs you had been ra- 
viſhed by two Bu'garians, had received two 
deep wounds in your belly, had ſeen two of 
your own caſtles demoliſhed, had loſt two fa- 
thers, and two mothers, and ſeen both of them 
barbarouſly murdered before your eyes, and to 
ſum up all, had two lovers whipped at an Auto- 
da-fe, I cannot ſee how you could be more un- 
fortunate than me. Add to this, though born 
a baroneſs, and bearing ſeventy-two quarter- * 
ings, 
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ings, I have been reduced to a cook-wench - 
Miſs, replied the old woman, you do not know 
my family as yet; but if I, was to ſhow you my 
backſide, you would not talk in this manner, 
but ſuſpend your judgment. This ſpeech raiſed 
a high curioſity in Candid and Cunegund; and 
the old woman continued as follows. 


tt 464-46 44-16-07 $i 4+ te te e . 


SGAF. . 
The Hiſtory of the Old Woman. 


1 Have not always been blear- eyed. My noſe 
did not always touch my chin; nor was I 
always a ſervant. You muſt know that I am 
the daughter of pope Urban X.*, and of the 
princeſs of Paleſtrina. To the age of fourteen 
1 was brought up in a caſtle, to which all the 
Caſtles of the German barons would not have 
been fit for ſtabling, and one of my robes would 
have bought half the province of Weſtphalia. 
I grew up, and improved in beauty, wit, and 
every graceful accompliſhment 3 and in the 
midſt of pleaſures, homage, and the higheſt ex- 
pectations, I already began to inſpire the men 
with love. My breaſt began to take its right 
form, and ſuch a breaſt! white, firm, and form- 
ed like that of Venus of Medicis; my eye- 
brows were as black as jet, and as for my eyes, 
they darted flames and eclipſed the luſtre of the 
ſtars, as I was told by the pocts of our part of 


— 


4 There never was a tenth pope of that name; ſo that 
this number is mentioned to avoid ſcandal. 
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the world. My maids, when they dreffed and 
undreſſed me, uſed to fall into an ecſtaſy in 
viewing me before and behind : and all the men 
longed to be in their places. 

] was contracted to a ſovereign prince of Maſſa 
Carara. Such a prince! as handſome as my- 
ſelf, ſweet-tempered, agreeable, witty, and in 
love with me over head and ears. I loved him 
too, as our ſex generally do for the firſt time, 


with rapture, tranſport, and idolatry, The nup- 


tials were prepared with ſurprifing pomp and 
magnificence; the ceremony was attended with 
feaſts, carouſals, and burlettas : all Italy com- 
poſed ſonnets in my praiſe, though not one of 
them was tolerable. I was on the point of 


reaching the ſummit of bliſs, when an old mar- 


chioneſs, who had been miſtreſs to the prince 
my huſband, invited him to drink chocolate. 
In leſs than two hours after he returned from 
the viſit, he died of moſt terrible convulſions. 
But this is a mere trifle. My mother, diſtracted 
to the higheſt degree, and yet leſs afflicted than 
me, determined to abſent herſelf for ſome time 
from ſo fatal a place. As ſhe had a very fine 
eſtate in the neighbourhood of Gaieta, we em- 
barked on board a galley, which was gilded like 
the high altar of St. Peter's, at Rome. In our 
paſſage we were boarded by a Sallee rover. Our 
men defended themſelves like true pope's ſol- 
diers ; they flung themſelves upon their knees, 
laid down their arms, and begged the corſair 
to give them abſolution 7» articulo mortis. 

'The Moors preſently ſtripped us as bare as 
ever we were born. My mother, my maids of 
honour, and myſelf, were ſerved all in the fame. 
manner. It is amazing how quick theſe gen- 
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try are at undreſſing people. But what fur- 
priſed me moſt was, that they thruſt their fin- 
gers into that part of our bodies where we wo- 
men ſeldom admit any thing but pipes to 
enter. I thought it a very ſtrange kind of cere- 
mony ; for thus we are generally apt to judge 
of things when we have not ſeen the world. 
I afterwards learnt that it was to diſcover if we 
had no diamonds concealed, This practice has 
been eſtabliſhed time immemorial among thoſe 
civilized nations that ſcour the ſeas. I was 
informed that the religious knights of Malta 
never fail to make this ſearch whenever any 
Moors of either ſex fall mto their hands. It is 
a part of the law of nations, from which they 
never deviate. 

I need not tell you how great a hardſhip it 
was for a young princeſs and her mother to be 
made ſlaves and carried to Morocco. You may 
eaſily imagine, what we muſt have ſuffered on 
board a corſaĩir. My mother was ſtill extremely 
handſome, our maids of honour, and even our 
common waiting women, had more charms 
than were to be found in all Africa. As to 
myſelf, I was enchanting ; I was beauty itſelf, 
and then I had my virginity. But, alas! I did 
not retain it long; this precious flower, which 
was reſerved for the lovely prince of Maſſa Ca- 
rara, was cropt by the captain of the Mooriſh 
veſſel, who was a hideous negro, and thought 
he did me infinite honour. Indeed both the 
princeſs of Paleſtrina and myſelf muſt have 
had very ſtrong conſtitutions to undergo all 
the hardſhips and violences we ſuffered till our 
arrival at Morocco. But I will not detain you 
any longer with ſuch common things; they are 
hardly worth mentioning, | 
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Upon our arrival at Morocco we found that 
kingdom bathed in blood. Fifty ſons of the 
emperor Muley Iſhmael were each at the head 
of a party. This produced fifty civil wars * of 
blacks againſt blacks, of tawnies againſt taw- 
nies, and of mulattoes againſt mulattoes. In 
ſhort, the whole empire was one continued 
ſcene of carcaſes. | 

No ſooner were we landed than a party of 
| blacks, of a contrary faction to that of my 
captain, came to rob him of his booty. Next 
to the money and jewels we were the molt va- 
luable things he had. I was witneſs on this 
occaſion to ſuch a battle as you never beheld 
in your cold European climates. The nor- 
thern nations have not that fermentation in 
their blood, nor that raging luſt tor women that 
is ſo common in Africa. The natives of Eu- 
rope ſeem to have their veins filied with milk 
only ; but fire and vitriol circulate in thoſe of 
the inhabitants of Mount Atlas, and the neigh - 
bouring provinces. 'They fought with the 
fury of the lions, tigers, and ſerpents of their 
country, to know who ſhould have us. A Moor 
ſeized my mother by the right arm, while my 
captain's lieutenant held her by the leſt; another 
Moor laid hold of her by the right leg, and one 
of our corſairs held her by the other. In this 
manner were almoſt every one of our women 
dragged between ſour ſoldiers. My captain 
kept me concealed behind him, and with his 
drawn ſcymetar cut down every one who op- 
poſed him ; at length I ſaw all our Italian wo- 


* If there were only fiſty competitors, one would have 
expected no more than five and twenty civil wars, 
| men 
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men and my mother mangled and torn in pieces 
by the monſters who contended for them, The 
captives, my companions, the Moors who took 
us, the ſoldiers, the failors, the blacks, the 
whites the mulattoes, and laſtly, my captain 
himſelf, - were all ſlain, and I remained alone 
expiring upon a heap of dead bodies. The 
like barbarous ſcenes were tranſacted every 
day over the whole country, which 1s an ex- 
tent of three hundred leagues, and yet they 
never miſſed the five ſtated times of prayer en- 
joined by their prophet Mahomet. 

I diſengaged myſelf with great difficulty from 
ſuch a heap of ſlaughtered bodies, and made a 
ſhift to crawl to a large orange tree that ſtood 
on the bank of a neighbouring rivulet, where I 
fell down exhauſted with fatigue, and over- 
whelmed with horror, deſpair, and hunger, 
My ſenſes being overpowered, | fell afleep, or 
rather ſeemed to be in a trance. Thus I lay 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and inſenſibility between 
life and death, when I felt myſelf preſſed by 
ſomething that moved up and down upon my 
body. This brought me to myſelf, I opened 
my eyes, and ſaw a pretty fair-faced mon, who 
fighed and muttered theſe words between his 
teeth, O che ſcragura d'eſſere ſenza coglioni! 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XI. 
The Adventures of the old woman continued. 


A SToNISHED and delighted to hear my 
native language, and no leſs ſurpriſed at 

the young man's words, I told him that there 
were far greater misfortunes in the world than 
what he complained of. And to convince him 
of it, I gave him a ſhort hiſtory of the horrible 
diſaſters that had befallen me; and as ſoon as 
I had finiſhed, fell into a ſwoon again. He car- 
ried me in his arms to a neighbouring cottage, 
where he had me put to bed; procured me 
ſomething to eat, waited on me with the 
greateſt attention, comforted me, careſſed me, 
told me that he had never ſeen any thing fo 
perfectly beautiful as myſelf, and that he had 
never ſo much regretted the loſs of what no one 
could reſtore to him. I was born at Naples, 
ſaid he, where they caponize two or three thou- 
ſand children every year; ſeveral die of the ope- 
ration; ſome acquire voices far beyond the 
moſt tuneful of your ladies and others are ſent 
to govern ſtates and empires. I underwent 
this operation very happily, and was one of the 
fingers in the princeſs of Paleſtrina's chapel. 
How, cried I, in my mother's chapel ! The 
rinceſs of Paleſtrina, your mother, cried he, 
Purltin into a flood of tears ! is it poſſible you 
ſhould Fo the beautiful young princeſs whom I 
had the care of bringing up till ſhe was ſix 
years old, and who at that tender age promiſed 
to be as fair as I now behold you ? I am the 
ſame, replied I, My mother lies about a _- 
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dred yards from hence cut in pieces and buried 
under a heap of dead bodies, 

I then related to him all that had befallen me, 
and he in return acquainted me with all his 
adventures, and how he had been fent to the 
court of the king of Morocco by a Chriſtian 
prince to conclude a treaty with that monarch 
in conſequence of which he was to be furniſhed 
with military ſtores, and ſhips to enable him to 
deſtroy the commerce of other Chriſtian go- 
vernments “. I have executed my commiſhon, 
faid the eunuch; I am going to take ſhipping 
at Ceuta, and I'll take you along with me to 
Italy. Ma che ſciagura d'eſſere "ray coglioni / 

I thanked him with tears of joy, and, inſtead 
of taking me with him into Italy, he carried me 
to Algiers, and fold me to the dey of that pro- 
vince. I had not been long a flave when the 
plague, which had made the tour of Africa, 
Aſia, and Europe, broke out at Algiers with 
redoubled fury. You have ſeen an earthquake; 
but tell me, miſs, had you ever the plague ? 
Never, anſwered the young baroneſs. 

If you ever had, continued the old woman, 
you would own an earthquake was a trifle to 
it. It is very common in Africa; I was ſeized 
with it. Figure to yourſelf the diſtreſſed fitua- 
tion of the daughter of a pope, only fifteen 
your old, and who in leſs than three months 

d felt the miſeries of poverty and ſlavery; had 


> di} . 


+ This is too juſt a reproach upon thoſe Chriſtian 
powers, who, for the thirſt of lucre, ſhamefully patronize, 
and ſupply the barbarians of Africa with the means of 
gratifying their rapacity, and of exerciſing cruelties which 
are a diſgrace to human nature. 


been © 
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ben raviſhed almoſt every day ; had beheld her 
mother cut into four quarters; had experienced 
_the ſcourges of famine and war ; and was now 
dying of the plague at Algiers. I did not, how- 
ever, die of it ; but my eunuch, and the dey, 
and almoſt the whole ſeraglio of Algiers, were 
{wept off, | 
As ſoon of the firſt fury of this dreadful peſ- 
tilence was over, a fale was made of the dey's 
ſlaves. I was purchaſed by a merchant who 
carried me to Tunis. This man fold me to an- 
other merchant, who fold me again to another 
at Tripoli ; from Tripoli I was fold to Alex- 
andria, from Alexandria . to Smyrna, and 
from dmyrna to Conſtantinople. After many 
changes, I at length became the property of an 
aga of the janiflaries, who, ſoon after I came 
into his poſſeſſion, was ordered away to the de- 
fence of Aſoph, then beſieged by the Ruſhane, 
'The aga, being very fond of women, took 
his whole ſeraglio with him, and lodged us in 
a ſmall fort, with two black eunuchs and twenty 
ſoldiers for our guard. Our army made a great 
ſlaughter among the Ruſſians; but they toon 
returned us the compliment. Aſoph was taken 
by ſtorm, and the enemy ſpared neither age, 
ſex, nor condition, but put all to the ſword, and 
laid the city in aſhes. Our little fort alone held 
out ; they reſolved to reduce us by famine. 
The twenty janiſſaries, who were left to defend 
it, had bound themſelves by an oath never to 
ſurrender the place. Being reduced to the extre- 
mity of famine, they found themſelves obliged 
to kill our two eunuchs, and eat them rather 
than violate their oath. But this horrible re- 
paſt ſoon failing them, they next determined to 
ſupport 
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ſupport the remains of life by devouring the 
women. 

We had a very pious and humane iman, who 
made them a moſt excellent ſermon on this oc- 
caſion, exhorting them not to kill us all at once; 
& Only cut off one of the buttocks of each of 
thoſe ladies, ſaid he, and you will fare extremely 
well; if ye are ſtill under the neceſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to the ſame expedient again, ye 
will find the like ſupply a few days hence. 
Heaven will approve of ſo charitable an action, 
and work your deliverance. 

By the force of this cloquence he eaſily per- 
ſuaded them, and all underwent the operation. 
The iman applied the ſame balſam as they do 
to children after circumciſion. We were all 
ready to give up the ghoſt, | 

The janiflaries had ſcarcely time to finiſh the 
repaſt with which we had ſupplied them, when 
the Ruſhans attacked the place by means of 
flat-bottomed boats, and not a ſingle janiſſary 
eſcaped. The Ruſſians paid no regard to the 
condition we were in ; but as there are French 
ſurgeons in all parts of the world, a ſkilful ope- 
rator took us under his care, and made a cure 
of us ; and I ſhall never forget, while I live, 
that as ſoon as my wounds were perſectly healed 
he made me certain propoſals. In general, he 
defired us all to have a good heart, aſſuring us 
that the like had happened in many ſieges; 
and that it was perfectly agreeable to the laws 
of war. | 

As ſoon as my companions were in a condi- 

tion to walk, they were ſent to Moſcow. As 
for me, I fell to the lot of a boyard, who put me 
to work in his garden, and gave me twenty 
| laſhes 


laſhes a day. But this nobleman having in about 
two years afterwards been broke alive upon 
the wheel, with about thirty others, for ſome 
court intrigues, I took advantage of the event, 
and made my eſcape. I travelled over great 
part of Ruſſia, I was a long time an inn-keep- 
er's ſervant at Riga, then at Roſtock, Wiſmar, 
Leipfick, Caſſel, Utrecht, Leyden, the Hague, 
and Rotterdam : I have grown old in miſery 
and diſgrace, living with only one buttock, 
and in the perpetual remembrance, that I was 
a pope's daughter. I have been an hundred 


times upon the point of killing myſelf, but {till 


was fond of life. This ridiculous weakneſs is, 
perbaps, one of the dangerous principles im- 
planted in our nature. For what can be more 
abſurd than to perſiſt in carrying a burden of 
which we wiſh to be eaſed? to deteſt, and yet 
to ſtrive to preſerve our exiſtence? In a word, 
to careſs the ſerpent that devours us, and hug 
him cloſe to our boſoms till he has gnawed into 
our hearts ? 

In the different countries which it has been 
my fate to traverſe, and the many inns where 1 
have heen a ſervant, I have obſerved a prodi- 
gious number of people who held their exiſt- 
ence in abhorrence, and yet I never knew 
more than twelve who voluntarily put an end 
to their miſery; namely, three negroes, four 
Engliſhmen}, as many Genoeſe, and a German 


_=_ 
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+ The company with which our author joins the Eng. 
liſh ſuicides is a keen ſtroke of ſatire upon this nation, — 
Perhaps, by the greater number of the Engliſh, he meant to 
ſhow that ſuicide was oftener the effect of whim and ca- 
Price, than owing to a ſenſe of inſupportable miſery, 


profeſſor, 
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profeſſor, named Robek. My laſt place was 
with the Jew, Don Iſſachar, who placed me 
near your perſon, my fair lady ; to whoſe for- 
tunes I have attached myſelf, and have been 
more affected to your misfortunes than my 
own. I ſhould never have even mentioned 
the latter to you, had you not a little piqued 
me on the bd of ſufferings ; and if it was not 

cuſtomary to tell ſtories on board a ſhip in order 
to paſs away the time. In ſhort, my dear 
miſs, Ihave a great deal of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the world, therefore take my ad- 
vice ; divert yourſelf, and prevail upon each 
paſſenger to tell his ſtory, and if there is one 
of them all that has not curſed his exiſtence 
many times, and ſaid to himſelf over and over 
again, that he was the moſt wretched of mor- 
tals, I give you leave to throw me head - foremoſt 
into the ſea. 


MMM NN NNO 


C HAP. XIII. 


How Candid was obliged to leave the fair Cune- 
gund and the old woman. 


THE fair Cunegund, being thus made ac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of the old wo- 
man's life and adventures, paid her all the re- 
ſpect and civility due to a perſon of her rank 
and merit. She very readily came into her pro- 
poſal of engaging every one of the paſſengers 
to relate their adventures in their turns, and 
was at length, as well as Candid, compelled to 
acknowledge that the old woman was in the 
right. 
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right. It is a thouſand pities, ſaid Candid, that 


the ſage Pangloſs ſhould have been hanged con- 
trary to the cuſtom of an Auto-da-fe, for he 
would have read us a moſt admirable lecture on 
the moral and phyfical evil which overſpread 
the earth and fea; ande think I ſhould have 


courage enough to preſume to offer (with all 


due reſpect) ſome few objeCtions, 


While every one was reciting his adven- 
tures, the ſhip continued her way, and at length 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, where Cunegund, 
Captain Candid, and the old woman, landed 
and went to wait upon the governor Don Fer— 
nando d'Ibaraa, y Figueora, y Maſcarenes, 

Lampourdos, y Souza. This nobleman car- 
ried himſelf with a haughtineſs ſuitable to 
a perſon who bore ſo many names. He ſpoke 
with the moſt noble diſdain to every one, car- 
ried his noſe ſo high, ſtrained his voice to ſuch 
a pitch, aſſumed ſo imperious an air, and 
ſtalked with ſo much loſtineſs and pride, that 
every one who had the honour of converſing 
with him were violently tempted to baſtinade 
his excellency. He was immoderately fond 
of women, and Miſs Cunegund appeared in his 
eyes a paragon of beauty. The firſt thing he 
did was to aſk her if ſhe was not the Captain's 
wife. The air with which he made this de- 
mand alarmed Candid, who did not dare to ſay 
he was married to her, becauſe indee ] he was 
not; neither durſt he fay ſhe was his ſiſfer, 
becauſe ſhe was not: and though a lye of this 
nature proved of great ſervice to one of the an- 
cients, and might poſſibly be uſeful to ſome of 
the moderns, yet the purity of his heart would 


not permit him to violate the truth. Miſs 


Cunegund, 
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Cunegund, replied he, is to do me the honour 
to marry me, and we humbly beſeech your ex- 
cellency to condeſcend to grace the ceremony 
with your preſence. | 

Don Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Figueora, y Maſ- 
carenes, y Lampourdos, y Noh, twirling his 
muſtachio, and putting on a farcaſtic ſmile, or- 
dered captain Candid to go and review his com- 
pany The gentle Candid obeyed, and the go- 
vernor was left with Miſs Cunegund. He made 
her a ſtrong declaration of love, proteſting that 
he was ready to give her his hand in the face of 
the church, or otherwiſe, as ſhould appear moſt 
agreeable to a young lady of her prodigious 
beauty. Cunegund deſired leave to retire a 
quarter of an hour to conſult the old woman, 
and determine how ſhe ſhould proceed. 

The old woman gave her the following coun- 
fel. Miſs, you have ſeventy-two quarterings in 
your arms, it is true, but you have not a penny 
to bleſs yourſelf with: it is your own fault if 
you are not wife to one of the greateſt noble- 
men in South America, with an exceeding fine 
muſtachio. What buſineſs have you to pride 
yourſelf upon an unſhaken conſtancy ? You 
have been raviſhed by a Bulgarian ſoldier; a 
Jew and an inquiſitor have both taſted of your 
favours. People take advantage of misfortunes. 
I muſt confeſs, were I in your place, I ſhould, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, give my hand to the 
governor, and thereby make the fortune of the 
brave captain Candid. - While the old woman 
was thus haranguing, with all the prudence that 
old age and experience furniſh, a ſmall bark 
entered the harbour, in which was an alcayde 
and his alguazils. Matters had fallen out as 
follows : 
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The old woman rightly gueſſed that the Cor- 
delier with the long ſleeves, was the perſon who 
had taken Miſs Cunegund's money and jewels, 
while they and Candid were at Badajox, in 
their flight from Liſbon. This ſame friar at- 
tempted to ſell ſome of the diamonds to a 
jeweller, who preſently knew them to have be- 
longed to the grand inquiſitor, and ſtopped 
them. 'The Cordelier, before he was hanged, 
acknowledged that he had ſtolen them, and de- 
ſcribed the perſons, and the road they had 
taken. The flight of Cunegund and Candid 
was already the town-talk. They ſent in pur- 
ſuit of them to Cadiz ; and the veſſel which had 
been ſent to make the greater diſpatch, had 
now reached the port of Buenos Ayres. A re- 
port was ſpread that an alcayde was going to 
land, and that he was in purſuit of the mur- 
derers of my lord the inquiſitor. The ſage old 
woman immediately ſaw what was to be done. 
'You cannot run away, ſaid ſhe to Cunegund ; 
but you have nothing to fear; it was not you 
who killed my lord inquiſitor: beſides, as the 
governor 1s in Jove with you, he will not ſuf- 
fer you to be ill treated; therefore ſtand your 
ground. Then hurrying away to Candid, Be 
gone, faid ſhe, from hence this inſtant, or you 
will be burnt alive, Candid found there was 
no time to be loſt; but how could he part 
from Cunegund, gnd whither muſt he fly for 
ſhelter ? 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIV. 


The reception Candid and Cacambo met with among 
the Feſuits in Paraguay. 


CANDID had brought with him from Ca- 
diz ſuch a footman as one often meets 
with on the coaſts of Spain and in the colonies. 
He was the fourth part of a Spaniard, of a mun- 
grel breed, and born in Tucuman. He had ſuc- 
ceſſively gone through the profeſſion of a ſinging 
boy, ſexton, ſailor, monk, pedlar, foldier, and 
lacquey. His name was Cacambo; he had a 
great affection for his maſter, becauſe his maſter 
was a mighty good man. He immediately fad- 
dled the two Andaluſian horſes. Come, my 
good maſter, let us follow the old woman's ad- 
vice, and make all the haſte we can from this 
place without ſtaying to look behind us. Can- 
did buſt into a flood of tears: O, my dear 
Cunegund, mult I then be compelled to quit 
you juſt as the governor was going to honour us 
with his preſence at our wedding ! Cunegund, 
ſo long loſt and found again, what will now 
become of you ? Lord! ſaid Cacambo, ſhe muſt 
do as well as ſhe can; women are never at a 
loſs. God takes care of them, and fo let us 
make the beſt of our way. But whither wilt 
thou carry me? where can we go? what can 
we do without Cunegund, cried the diſconſo- 
late Candid. By St. James of Compoſtella, 
ſaid Cacambo, you was going to fight againſt 
the Jeſuits of Paraguay; now let us e'en go 
and fight for them; I know the road perfectly 
well; I'll conduct you to their kingdom; they 
will be delighted with a * that underſtands 
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the Bulgarian exerciſe; you will certainly 
make a prodigious fortune. If we cannot find 
our account in this world we may in another. 
It is a great pleaſure to ſee new objects and 
perform new exploits. 

'Then you have been in Paraguay? faid Can- 
did. Ay, marry, have I, replied Cacambo ; 
I was a ſcout in the college of the Aſſumption, 
and am as well acquainted with the new go- 
vernment of Los Padres as I am with the ſtreets 
of Cadiz. Oh it is an admirable government, 
that is moſt certain ! The kingdom is at pre- 
ſent upwards of three hundred leagues in dia- 
meter, and divided into thirty provinces ; the 
fathers are there maſters of every thing, and 
the people have no money at all; this you mult 
allow is the maſter- piece of juſtice“ and reaſon. 
For my part, I ſee nothing ſo divine as the 


good fathers, who wage war in this part of the 


world againſt the troops of Spain and Portugal, 
at the ſame time that they hear the con- 
feſſions of thoſe very princes in Enrope; who 
kill Spaniards in America and ſend them to 
heaven at Madrid. This pleaſes me exceed- 
ingly, but let us puſh forward; you are going 
to ſee the happieſt and moſt fortunate of all 
mortals. How charmed will thoſe fathers be 
to hear that a captain who underſtands the 
Bulgarian exerciſe 1s coming among them. 

As ſoon as they reached the firſt barrier, 


Cacambo called to the advance- guard, and 


told them that a captain wanted to ſpeak to 


* Our author is more ſatirical than juſt to this inſtitu- 
tion, which, according to the beſt accounts we have re- 
eeived, is the moſt perfect commonwealth that ever exiſted, 
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my lord the general. Notice was given to the 
main-guard, and immediately a Paraguayan 
officer ran to throw himſelf at the feet of the 
commandant to impart this news to htm. Can- 
did and Cacambo were immediately difarmed, 
and their two Andaluſian horſes were ſeized. 
'The two ſtrangers are now conducted between 
two files of muſqueteers, the commandant was 
at the farther end with a three- cornered cap on 
his head, his gown tucked up, a ſword by his 
fide, and an half pike in his hand; he made a 
ſign, and inſtantly four-and-twenty ſoldiers dre vy 
up round the new comers. A ſerjeant told 
them that they muſt wait, the commandant 
could not ſpeak to them; and that the reverend 
father provincial did not ſuſfer any Spaniard to 
open his mouth but in his preſence, or to ſtay 
above three hours in the province. And where 
is the reverend father provincial? ſaid Cacambo. 
He is juſt come from maſs, and is at the 
parade, replied the ſerjeant, and in about 
three hours time you may poſſibly have the ho- 
nour to kiſs his ſpurs. But, ſaid Cacambo, 
the captain, who, as well as myſelf, is periſhing 
with hunger, is no Spaniard, but a German; 
therefore, pray, might we not be permitted to 
break our faſt till we can be introduced to his, 
reverence ? 

The ſerjeant immediately went and ac- 
quainted the commandant with what he heard. 
God be praiſed, ſaid the reverend commandant, 
ſince he is a German; I will hear what he has 
to ſay; let him be brought to my arbour. Im- 
mediately they conducted Candid to a beauti- 
ful pavilion adorned with a colonade of green 
marble, ſpotted with yellow, and with an 

| D 2 inter- 
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intertexture of vines, which ſerved as a kind 


of cage for parrots, humming birds, fly-birds, 
Guinea hens, and all other curious kinds of 
birds. An excellent breakfaſt was provided in 


veſſels of gold; and while the Paraguayans were 
eating coarſe Indian corn out of wooden diſhes 
in the open air, and expoſed to the burning 
heat of the ſun, the reverend father com- 
-mandant retired to his cool arbour. 


He was a very handſome young man, round- 
faced, fair, and freſh-coloured, his eye-brows 
were finely arched, he had a piercing eye, the 
tips of his ears were red, his lips vermillion, 


and he had a bold and commanding air; but 


ſuch a boldneſs as neither reſembled that of a 
Spaniard nor of a Jeſuit. He ordered Candid, 
and Cacambo to have their arms reſtored to 
them, together with their two Andaluſian 


' horſes. Cacambo gave the poor beaſts ſome 


oats to eat cloſe by the arbour, keeping a ſtrict 
eye upon them all the while for fear of ſurpriſe, 

Candid having kiſſed the hem of the com- 
mandant's robe, they fat down to table. It 
ſeems you are a German, ſays the Jeſuit to 
him in that language? Yes, reverend father, 
anſwered Candid. As they pronounced theſe 


words, they looked at each other with great 


amazement, and with an emotion that neither 
could conceal. From what part of Germany do 
you come, ſaid the Jeſuit? From the dirty 
province of 'Weſtphalia, anſwered Candid : I 
was born in the caſtle of Thunder-ten-tronckh. 


Oh heavens ! is it poſſible? ſaid the command- 
ant. What a miracle! ctied Candid. Can it 


be you? faid the commandant. On this they 


both retired a few ſteps backwards, then run- 
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ning into each other's arms, embraced, and 
let fall a ſhower of tears. Is it you then, re- 
verend father? You are the brother of the fair 
Miſs Cunegund? you that was flain by the 
Bulgarians! you the baron's ſon! you a Jeſuit 
in Paraguay! I muſt confeſs this 1s a ſtrange 
world we live in. O Pangloſs! Pangloſs! 
what joy would this have given you it you 
had not been hanged. 

The commandant diſmiſſed the negro ſlaves, 
and the Paraguayans who preſented them with 
liquor in cryſtal goblets. He returned thanks 
to God and St. Ignatius a thouſand times; 
he claſped Candid in his arms, and both their 
faces were bathed in tears. You will be more 
furpriſed, more affected, more tranſported, ſaid 
Candid, when I tell you that Miſs Cunegund 
your ſiſter, whoſe belly was ſuppoſed to have 
been ript open, is in perfect health. Where? 
In your neighbourhood, with the governor of 
Buenos Ayres; and I myſelf was going to fight 
againſt you. Every word they uttered during 
this long converſation, was productive of 
ſome new matter of aſtoniſhment. Their 
ſouls fluttered on their tongues, liſtened in 
their ears, and ſparkled in their eyes. Like 


true Germans they continued a long while at 


table, waiting for the reverend father; and the 


eommandant ſpoke to his dear Candid as 
follows. 
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CHAP XV. 
How Candid killed the brother of his dear Cunegund. 


EVER while I live ſhall I loſe the re- 
| membrance of that horrible day on which 
I faw my father and brother barbarouſly but- 
chered before my eyes, and my ſiſter raviſhed. 
When the Bulgarians retired we ſearched in 
vain for my dear ſiſter. She was no where to 
be !ound; but the bodies of my father, mother, 
and myſelf, with two ſervant maids and three 
little boys, all of whom had been murdercd by 
the remorſeleſs enemy, were thrown into a cart \ 
to be buried in a chapel belonging to the Je- $, 

ſuits, within two leagues of our tamily-ſeat. A " 
Jeſuit ſprinkled us with ſome holy water, which 
was confounded ſalt, and a few drops of it went 
into my eyes; the father perceived that my 
eye-lids ſtirred a little; he put his hand upon 
my breaſt, and felt my heart beat; upon which 
he gave me proper aſſiſtance, and at the end 
of three weeks I was perfectly recovered. You 
know, my dear Candid, I was very handſome ; 
I became ſtill more ſo, and the reverend father 
Crouſt, ſuperior of that houſe, took a great 
fancy to me; he gave me the habit of the order, 
and ſome ycars afterwards I was ſent to Rome. 
Our general ſtood in need of new levies of young 
German Jeſuits *. The ſovereigns of Paraguay 
admit of as few Spaniſh Jeſuits as poſhble ; they 
prefer thoſe of other nations, as being more 


al — 


—ͤ— 


* This is an oblique ſhaft levelled at that infamous 
paſſion, which is ſuppoſed to prevail in this ſociety. L 
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obedient to command. The reverend father- 
general looked upon me as a proper perſon to 
work in that vineyard. I ſet out in company 
with a Polander and a Tyroleſe. Upon my 
arrival, I was honoured with a ſubdeaconſhip 
and a lieutenancy. Now I am colonel and 
prieſt, We ſhall give a warm reception to 
the king of Spain's troops; I can aſſure you 
they will be well excommunicated and beaten. 
Providence has ſent you hither to aſſiſt us. 
But is it true that my dear ſiſter Cunegund is 
in the neighbourhood with the governor of 
Buenos Ayres? Candid ſwore that nothing 
could be more true : and the tears began again 
to trickle down their cheeks. 

The baron knew no end of embracing Can- 
did: he called him his brother, his deliverer. 
Perhaps, faid: he, my dear Candid, we ſhall be 
fortunate enough to enter the town ſword in 
hand, and recover my ſiſter Cunegund. Ah! 
that would crown my wiſhes, replied Candid ; 
for I intended to marry her; and I hope I ſhall 
ſtill be able to effect it. Inſolent fellow! re- 
plied the baron. Yoa ! you have the impu- 
dence to marry my ſiſter, who bears ſeventy- 
two quarterings ! really I think you have an 
inſufferable degree of aſſurance to dare ſo much 
as to mention ſuch an audacious deſign to me. 
Candid, thunder-ſtruck at the oddneſs of this 
ſpeech, anſwered, reverend father, all the quar- 
terings in the world are of no ſigniſication. I 
have delivered your ſiſter from a Jew and an 
Inquiſitor ; ſhe is under many obligations to 
me, and ſhe is refojived to give me her hand. 
My maſter Pangloſs always told me that man- 
kind are by nature equal. Therefore you may 

D 4 depend 


depend upon it, that I will marry your ſiſter. 
We ſhall ſee that, villain ! ſaid the Jeſuit baron 
of Thunder ten-Tronckh, and ſtruck him acroſs 
the face with the flat fide of his ſword. Candid, 
in an inftant, draws his rapier, and plunges it 
up to the hilt in the Jeſuit's body ; but, in 
pulling it out reeking hot, he burſt into tears, 
Good God ! cried he, I have killed my old 
maſter, my friend, my brother-in-law ; I am 
the beſt man in the world, and yet I have al- 
ready killed three men ; and of theſe three two 
were prieſts, 

Cacambo, who was ſtanding ſentry near the 
door of the arbour, inſtantly ran up. Nothing 
remains, ſaid his maſter, but to ſell our lives as 
dear as poſſible; they will undoubtedly look 
into the arbour; we muſt die ſword in hand. 
Cacambo, who had ſeen many of theſe kind of 
adventures, was not diſcouraged ! he ſtript the 
baron of his Jeſuit's habit, and put it upon 
Candid, then gave him the dead man's three- 
cornered cap, and made him mount on horſe- 
back. All this was done as quick as thought. 
Gallop, maſter, cried Cacambo ; every body 
will take you for a Jeſuit going to give orders ; 
and we ſhall have paſſed the frontiers before 
they will be able to overtake us. He flew as he 
ſpoke theſe words, crying out aloud in Spaniſh, 
Make way; make way for the reverend father 
colonel, 
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CH AP. XVL 


hat happened to our two travellers with tw9 
girls, tios monkeys, and the ſavages, called 
Oreillons. 


ANDID and his valet had. already 
paſſed the frontiers before it was known 
that the German Jeſuit was dead. The wary 
Cacambo had taken care to fill his wallet with 
bread, chocolate, ſome ham, ſome fruit, and a 
few bottles of wine. They penetrated with 
their Andaluſian horſes into a ſtrange country, 
where they could diſcover no beaten path. At 
length, a beautiful meadow, interſected with 
purling rills opened to their view. Cacambo 
propoſed to his maſter to take ſome nouriſh- 
ment, and he ſet him an example. How can 
you defire me to feaſt upon ham, when I have 
killed the baron's ſon, and am doomed never 
more to ſee the beautiful Cunegund ? what 
will it avail me to prolong a wretched life 
that might be ſpent far from her in remorſe 
and deſpair ? and then what will the journal of 
Trevoux fay * ? 
While he was making theſe reflections, he 


ſtill continued eating. The ſun was now on 


the point of ſetting when the ears of our two 
wanderers were aſſailed with cries which ſeemed 
to be uttered by a female voice. 'They could 
not tell whether theſe were cries of grief or 


— 


— 


* A periodical Critique on the works of the learned, ex- 
 ecuted by Jefuits, 
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Joy: however, they inſtantly ſtarted up, full 
of that inquietude and apprehenſion which 
a ſtrange place naturally inſpires. The 
cries proceeded from two young women who 
were tripping ſtark naked along the mead, 
while two monkeys followed cloſe at their 
heels biting their buttocks. Candid was 
touched with compaſſion; he had learned to 
ſhoot while he was among the Bulgarians, and 
he could hit a filbert in a hedge without touch- 
ing a leaf. Accordingly he takes up his double 
barrel Spaniſh fuſil, pulls the trigger, and lays 
the two monkeys lifeleſs on the ground. God 
be praiſed, my dear Cacambo, I have reſcued 
two poor girls from a moſt perilous fituation : 
if I have committed a ſin in killing an inqui- 
ſitor and a Jeſuit, I made ample amends by 
ſaving the lives of theſe two diſtreſſed damſels. 
Who knows but they may be young ladies of 
a good family, and that this aſſiſtance I have 
been ſo happy to give them may procure us 
great advantage in this country. 

He was about to continue when he felt him- 
ſelf ſtruck ſpeechleſs at ſeeing the two girls. 
embracing the dead bodies of the monkeys in 
the tendereſt manner, bathing their wounds 
with their tears, and rending the air with the 
moſt doleful lamentations. Really, ſaid he 
to Cacambo, I ſhould not have expected to ſee 
ſuch a prodigious ſhare of good nature. Maſ- 
ter, replied the knowing valet, you have made 
a precious piece of work of it; do you know 
that you have killed the lovers of theſe two 
ladies ! Their lovers ! Cacambo ? you are jeſt- 
ing ! it cannot. be! I can never believe it. 
Dear fir, replied Cacambo, you are ſurpriſed 
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at every thing; why ſhould you think it ſo 


ſtrange that there ſhould be a 2 where 
monkeys inſinuate themſelves into the good 
graces of the ladies; they are the fourth part 
of a man as I am the fourth part of a Spaniard ? 
Alas! replied Candid, I remember to have 
heard my maſter Pangloſs ſay, that ſuch acci- 
dents as theſe frequently came to paſs in for- 


mer times, and that theſe commixtures are pro- 


ductive of centaurs, fauns, and fatyrs; and 
that many of the ancients had ſeen ſuch mon- 
ſters : but I looked upon the whole as fabulous. 
Now you are convinced, ſaid Cacambo, that it 
1s very true, and you ſee what uſe is made of 
thoſe creatures by perſons who have not had a 
proper education: all I am afraid of is, that 
fheſe ſame ladies will play us ſome ugly trick. 
Theſe judicious reflections operated ſo far on 
Candid as to make him quit the meadow, and 
ſtrike into a thicket. There he and Cacambo 
ſupped, and after heartily curſing the grand 
inquiſitor, the governor of Buenos Ayres, and 
the baron, they fell aſleep on the ground. When 
they awoke, they were ſurpriſed to find that 
they could not move; the reaſon was, that 
the Oreilluns who inhabit that country, and to 
whom the ladies had given information of theſe 
two ſtrangers, had bound them with cords made 
of the bark of trees. They ſaw themſelves 
ſurrounded by fifty naked Oreillons armed with 
bows and arrows, clubs, and hatchets of flint; 
ſome were making a fire under a large caul- 
dron; and others were preparing ſpits, crying 
out one and all, A Jeſuit! a Jeſuit ! we ſhall be 
revenged ; we ſhall have excellent cheer ; let 


us eat this Jeſuit ; let us eat him up. 
D 6 I told 
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I told you maſter, cried Cacambo mourn- 
fully, that theſe' two wenches would play us 
ſome ſcurvy trick. Candid ſeeing the cauldron 
and the ipits, cried out, I ſuppoſe they are 
going either to boil or roaſt us. Ah! what 
would Pangloſs ſay if he was to ſee how pure 
nature is formed ? Every thing is right: it may 
be ſo : but I muit confeſs it is ſomething hard 
to be bereſt of dear miſs Cunegund, and to 
be ſpitted like a rabbit by theſe barbarous Oreil- 
lons. Cacambo, who never loſt his preſence of 
mind in diſtreſs, ſaid to the diſconſolate Candid, 
Do not deſpair ; I underſtand alittle of the jar- 
gon of theſe people; I will ſpeak to them. Ay, 
pray do, faid Candid, and. be ſure you make 
them ſenſib'e of the horrid barbarity of boiling 
and roaſting of human creatures, and how little 


of Chriitianity there is in ſuch practices. 


Gentlemen, ſaid Cacambo, you think per- 
haps you are going to feaſt upon a Jeſuit ; if 
ſo, it is mighty well; nothing can be more 
agreeable to juſtice than thus to treat your ene- 
mies. Indeed the law of nature teaches us to 
kill our neighbour, and accordingly we find 
this practiſed all over the world; and if we 
do not indulge ourſelves in eating human fleſh, 
it is becauſe we have much better fare; but 
for your parts, who have not ſuch reſources as 
we, it is certainly much. better judged to feaſt 
upon your enemies than to throw their bodies 
to the fowls of the air; and thus loſe all the 
fruits of your victory. But ſurely, gentlemen, 
you would not chuſe to eat your friends. You 
imagine you are going to roaſt a Jeſuit, whereas 
Ky maſter is your friend, your defender, and 
you are going to ſpit the very man ou has 
- cen 
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been deſtroying your enemies : as to myſelf, I 
am your countryman ; this gentleman 1s my 
maſter, and ſo far from being a Jeſuit, give 
me leave to tell you, he has very lately killed 
one of that order, whoſe ſpoils he now wears, and 


which have probably occaſioned your miſtake. 


To convince you of the truth of what I ſay, 
take the habit he has now on, and carry it to 
the firſt barrier of the Jeſuits kingdom, and en- 
quire whether my maſter did not kill one of 
their officers. T here will be little or no time loſt 
by this, and you may ſtill reſerve our bodies in 
your power to feaſt on, if you ſhould find what 
we have told you to be falſe. But, on the contrary, 
if you find it to be true; I am perſuaded you are 
too well acquainted with the principles of the 
laws of ſociety, humanity, and juſtice, not to uſe 
us courteouſly, and ſuſfer us to depart unhurt. 
T his ſpeech appeared very reaſonable to the 
Oreillons; they deputed two of their people 
with all expedition to enquire into the truth of 
this affair, who acquitted themſelves of their 
commiſhon like men of ſenſe, and ſoon returned 
with good tidings for our diſtreſſed adventurers, 
Upon this, they were both looſed, and thoſe 
who were ſo lately going to roaſt and boil 
them, now ſhewed them all ſorts of civilities, 
offered them girls, gave them refreſhments, 
and reconducted them to the confines of their 
country, crying before them all the way, in 
token of joy, He is no Jeſuit, he is no Jeſuit. 
Candid could not help admiring the cauſe of 
his deliverance. What men | what manners! 
cried he: if I had not fortunately run my ſword 
up to the hilt in the body of miſs Cunegund's 
brother, I ſhould have infallibly been eaten 


alive * 
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alive. But, after all, pure nature is an excel- 
lent thing ; ſince theſe people, inſtead of eating 
me, ſhowed me a thouſand civilities, as ſoon as 
they knew I was not a Jeſuit. | 


ERR ER Ie Ne TRAX 
CH AP. XVII. 


Candid and his valet arrive in the country of El 


Dorado. What they jaw there. 


WIEN they got to the frontiers of the 

Oreillons, You ſee, ſaid Cacambo to 
Candid, this hemiſphere is not better than the 
other: e'en take my advice, and let us return 
to Europe by the ſhorteſt way poſſible. But 
how can we get back? ſaid Candid; and whi- 
ther ſhall we go? To my own country? the 


Bulgarians and the Abares are laying that waſte 


with fire and ſword ; or ſhall we go to Portu- 
gal ? there I ſhall be burnt ; and if we abide 
here, we are every moment in danger of being 
ſpitted. But how can I bring myſelf to quit 
that part of the world where my dear miſs Cu- 
negund has her reſidence? 

Let us turn towards Cayenne, ſaid Cacambo ; 
there we ſhall meet with ſome Frenchmen ; for 
you know thoſe gentry ramble all over the 
world; perhaps they will aſſiſt us, and God 
will look with pity on our diſtreſs. 

It was not ſo eaſy to get to Cayenne, 'They 
knew pretty nearly whereabouts it lay ; butthe 
mountains, rivers, precipices, robbers, ſavages, 
were dreadiul obſtacles in the way. Their 
horſes died with fatigue, and their proviſions 
were at an end, They ſubſiſted a whole month 

upon 
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upon wild fruit, till at length they came to a 
little river bordered with cocoa-trees ; the ſight 
of which at once revived their drooping ſpirits, 
and furniſhed nouriſhment for their enfeebled 
bodies, 

Cacambo, who was always giving as good 
advice as the old woman herſelf, ſaid to Can- 
did, You ſee there is no holding out any long- 
er; we have travelled enough on foot. I ſpy an 
empty canoe near the river ſide; let us fill it 
with cocoa nuts, get into it, and go down with 
the ſtream ; a river always leads to ſome inha- 
bited place. If we do not meet with agreeable 
things, we {hall at leaſt meet with ſomething 
new. Agreed, replied Candid; let us recom- 
mend ourſelves to Providence, 

They rowed a few leagues down the river, 


the banks of which were in ſome places covered 


with flowers; in others barren ; in ſome parts 
ſmooth and level, and in others ſteep and rug- 
ged. The ſtream widened ag they went farther 
on, till at length it paſſed under one of the 
frightful rocks, whoſe ſummits ſeemed to reach 
the clouds. Here our two travellers had the 
courage to commit themſelves to the ſtream, 
which, contracting in this part, hurried them 
along with a dreadful noiſe and rapidity. At 
the end of four-and-twenty hours, they ſaw day- 
light again ; but their canoe was daſhed to 
pieces againſt the rocks. They were obliged to 
creep along, from rock to rock, for che ſpace of 
a league, till at length a ſpacious plain preſent- 
ed itſelf to their fight. This place was bound- 
ed by a chain of inacceſhble mountains. 'The 
country appeared Cultivated equally for plea- 
ſure, and to produce the neceſſaries of _ 
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The uſeful and agreeable were here equally 
blended. The roads were covered, or rather 
adorned, with carriages formed of glittering 
materials, in which were men and women of a 
ſurpriſing beauty, drawn with great rapidity by 
red ſheep of a very large ſize; which far ſur- 
paſſed the fineſt courſers of Andaluſia, Tetuan, 
or Mecquinez. 

Here is a country, however, ſaid Candid, 
preferable to Weſtphalia, He and Cacambo 
landed near the firſt village they ſaw, at the 
entrance of which they perceived ſome children 
covered with tattered garments of the richeſt 
brocade, playing at quoits. Our two inhabi- 
tants of the other hemiſphereamuſed themſetves 


greatly with what they ſaw. The quoits were 


large, round pieces, yellow, red, and green, 
which caſt a moſt glorious luſtre. Our travel- 
lers picked ſome of them up, and they proved 
to be gold, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds 
the leaſt of which would have been the greateſt 
ornament to the ſuperb throne of the great mo- 
gul. Without doubt, ſaid Cacambo, thoſe 
children mult be the king's ſons, that are play- 
ing at quoits. As he was uttering theſe words, 
the ſchool-maſter of the village appeared, who 
came to call them to ſchool. There, ſaid Can- 
did, is the preceptor of the royal family. 

The little raggamuffins immediately quitted 
their diverſion, leaving the quoits on the ground 
with all their other play-things. Candid ga- 
thers them up, runs to the ſchool-maſter, and, 
with a moſt reſpectful bow, preſents them to 
him, giving him to underſtand by ſigns, that 
their royal highneſſes had forgot their gold and 
precious ſtones, The ſchool-maſter, with a 

| | ſmile, 
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ſmile, flung them upon the ground, then exa- 
mining Candid from head to foot, with an air 
of admiration, he turned his back, and went 
on his way. 

Our travellers took care, however, to gather 
up the gold, the rubies, and the emeralds. 
Where are we? cried Candid : The king's 
children in this country mutt have an excellent 
education, ſince they are taught to ſhow ſuch a 
contempt for gold and precious ſtones. Cacam- 
bo was as much ſurpriſed as his maſter. They 
then drew near the firſt houſe in the village, 
which was built after the manner of an Euro- 
pean palace. There was a crowd of people 
about the door, and a ſtill greater number in 
the houſe, The ſound of the moit delightful 
inſtruments of muſic was heard, and the moſt 
agreeable ſmell came from the kitchen Ca- 
cambo went up to the door, and heard thoſe 
within talking in the Peruvian language, which 
was his mother tongue; for every one knows 
that Cacambo was born in a village of 'Tucu- 
man, where no other language is ſpoken. I will 
be your interpreter here, ſaid he to Candid, let 
us go in; this is an eating-houſe. 

Immediately two waiters, and two ſervant- 
girls, dreſſed in cloth of gold, and their hair 
braided with ribbands of tiſſue, accoſt the 
ſtrangers, and invite them to fit down to the 
ordinary. 'Their dinner conſiſted of four diſhes 
of different ſoups, each garniſhed with two 
young paroquets, a large dith of bouille, that 
weighed two hundred weight, two roaſted 
monkeys of a delicious flavour, three hundred 
humming-birds in one diſh, and fix hundred 
fy-birds in another; ſome excellent ragouts, 

delicate 
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delicate tarts, and the whole ſerved up in diſhes 
of rock-chryſtal. Several ſorts of liquors, ex- 
tracted. from the ſugar-cane, were handed about 


by the ſervants who attended, 


Moſt of the company were chapmen and 
waggoners, all extremely polite ; they aſked 
Cacambo a few queſtions, with the utmoſt 
diſcretion and circumſpection; and replied to 
his in a moſt obliging and fatisfaftory manner. 

As ſoon as dinner was over, both Candid and 
Cacambo thought they ſhould pay very hand- 
ſomely for their entertainment by laying down 
two of thoſe large gold pieces, which they had 
picked off the ground ; but the landlord and 
landlady burſt into a fit of laughing, and held 
their ſides for ſome time. When the fit was 
over: Gentlemen, ſaid the landlord, I plainly 
perceive you are ſtrangers, and ſuch we are 
not accuſtomed to fee ; pardon us therefore for 
laughing when you offered us the common 
pebbles of our highways for payment of your 
rekoning. 'To be ſure, you have none of the 
coin of this kingdom; but there is no neceſſity 
of having any money at all to dine in this 
houſe. All the inns, which are eſtabliſhed for 
the conveniency of thoſe who carry on the trade 
of this nation, are maintained by the govern- 
ment. You have: found but very indifferent 
entertainment here; becauſe this is only a poor 
village; but in almoſt every other of theſe pub- 
lic houſes you will meet with a reception wor- 
thy of perſons of your merit. Cacambo ex- 
Plained the whole of this ſpeech of the landlord 
to Candid, who liſtened to it with the ſame 
aſtonaſhment with which his friend communi- 
cated it. What ſort of a country is this, _ 

the 
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the one to the other, that is unknown to all 


the world; and in which Nature has every 


where ſo different an appearance to what ſhe 
has in ours? Poſſibly this is that part of the 
globe where every thing is right, for there mult 
certainly be ſome ſuch place. And, for all 
that maſter Pangloſs could ſay, I often perceiv- 
ed that things went very ill in Weſtphalia. 


CF 


CHAP. XVIII. 
That they ſaw in the country of EI Dorado. 


Ce aAuxo vented all his curioſity upon his 

landlord by a thouſand different queſtions : 
the honeſt man anſwered him thus. I am very 
ignorant, fir, but I am contented with my ig- 
norance ; however, we have in this neighbour- 
hood an old man retired from court, who is the 
molt learned and communicative perſon in the 
whole kingdom. He then carried Cacambo to 
the old man; Candid acted now only a ſecond 
character, and attended his valet. They en- 
tered a very plain houſe, for the door was no- 


thing but filver, and the cieling was only of 


beaten gold, but wrought in ſo elegant a taſte 
as to vie with the richeſt. The antichamber, 
indeed, was only incruſted with rubies and 
emeralds ; but the order in which every thing 
was diſpoſed made amends for this great ſim- 


plicity. 


The old man received the ſtrangers on his 
ſopha, which was ſtuffed with humming birds 
feathers; and ordered his ſervants to preſent 

| them 
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them with liquors in golden goblets, after 
which he ſatisfied their curioſity in the follow- 
ing terms. 

I am now one hundred and ſeventy- two years 
old; and I learnt of my late father, who was 
equerry to the king, the amazing revolutions 
of Peru, to which he had been an cye-witneſs. 
This kingdom 1s the ancient patrimony of the 
Incas, who very imprudently quitted it to con- 
quer another part of the world, and were at 
length conquered and deſtroyed themſelves by 

. the Spaniards, 

'Thole princes of their family, who remained 
in their native country, acted more wiſely. They 

ordained, with the conſent of their whole na- 


tion, that none of the inhabitants of our little 2 
kingdom ſhould ever quit it; and to this wiſe | 
ordinance, we owe the preſervation of our in- 
14 nocence and happineſs. The Spaniards had 
ſome confuſed notion of this country, to which 
| they gave the name of EL Dorado; and Sir | 
1 Walter Raleigh *, an Engliſhman, actually 
'E came very near it, about three hundred years 
ago: but the inacceſſible rocks and precipices, 
with which our country is ſurrounded on all 
ſides, has hitherto ſecured us from the rapacious. 
19 fury of the people of Europe, who have an un- 


e 


1 * It is very certain that Sir Walter Rawleigh, for the 
| pu! poſes of impoſture in the account of his firſt voyage to 
Guiana, deſcribes ſuch'an empire of the Incas, with the 
city called El Dorado, or Manoa, two days journey in 
| length, ſhining with gold and ſilver He adds many other 
circumſtances of Peruvian prophecies in favour of the En- 
gliſh ; of the Amazons, or republic of women; and of im- 
menſe riches, which he pretended to have ſeen on that 
| 
| 


continent; but the whole was an ill invented fable calcu- 
laied to miſlead mankind, 


accountable. 
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2ecountable fondneſs for the pebbles and dirt 
of our land, for the ſake of which they would 
murder us all to the very laſt man. i 
The converſation laſted ſome time, and 
turned chiefly on the form of government, 
their manners, their women, their public di— 
verſions, and the arts. At length, Candid, who 
had always had a taſte for metaphyſics, aſked 
whether the people of that country had any 
religion? | 
'The old man reddened a little at this queſ- 
tion: Can you doubt it? ſaid he; do you take 
us for wretches loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude? 
-Cacambo aſked in a reſpectful manner what 
was the eſtabliſhed religion of EI Dorado? 
The old man bluſhed again, and ſaid, Can 
there be two religions then? Ours, I appre- 
hend, is the religion of the whole world; we 
worſhip God from morning till night. Do you 
worſhip but one God? ſaid Cacambo, who {till 
acted as the interpreter of Candid's doubts. 
Certainly, ſaid the old man; there are not two 
nor three nor four Gods. 1] mult confeſs the 
people of your world aſk very extraordinary 
queſtions. However, Candid could not refrain 
from making many more enquiries of the old 
man; he wanted to know in what manner they 
.Prayed to God in El Dorado. We do not pray 
to him at all, ſaid the reverend ſage ; we have 


nothing to aſk of him, he has given us all we 


want, and we give him thanks inceſſantly, 
Candid had a curiofity to ſee ſome of their 
_ prieſts, and deſired Cacambo to alk the old 
man where they were ? At which, he ſmiling 


. ſaid, My friends, we are all of us prieſts ; the 


King and all the heads of ſamilies ſing folemn 
| ; hymus 
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hymns of thankſgiving every morning, ac- 
companied by five or fix thouſand muſicians, 
What! ſays Cacambo, have you no monks 
among you, to diſpute, to govern, to intrigue, 
and to burn people who are not of the fame 
opinion with themſelves? Do you take us for 
fools? ſaid the old man ; here we are all of one 
opinion, and know not what you mean by your 
monks. During the whole of this diſcourſe, 
Candid was in raptures, and he ſaid to himſelf, 
What a prodigious difference is there between 
this place and Weſtphalia ; and this houſe and 
the baron's caſtle. Ah, Maſter Pangloſs! had 
you ever ſeen El Dorado, you would no longer 
have maintained that the caſtle of Thunder- 
ten-tronckh was the fineſt of all poſſible edi- 
fices : there 1s nothing like ſeeing the world, 
that's certain *. 

This long converſation being ended, the old 
man ordered fix ſheep to be harneſſed and put 
to the coach +, and ſent twelve of his ſervants 
to eſcort the travellers to court. Excuſe me, 


ſaid he, for not waiting on you in perſon, my 


age deprives me of that honour. The king will 
receive you in ſuch a manner, that you will 
have no reaſon to complain; and doubtleſs you 
will make a proper allowance for the cuſtoms 
of the country, if they ſhould not happen alto- 
gether to pleaſe you. 


— 


— 


11 


* The reader will plainly perceive that theſe are ſatiri- 
| cal hints thrown out againſt certain articles of faith com- 
mon to all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and again particu- 
lar rules and inſtitutions peculiar to the church of Rome. 

+ Meaning Peruvian ſheep, a kind of beaſt of burthen, 
native of Peru, very different from the ſheep of Europe. 
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Candid and Cacambo got into the coach, the 
Dix ſheep flew, and, in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour, they arrived at the king's palace, 
which was ſituated at the further end of the 
capital, At the entrance was a portal two 
hundred and twenty feet high, and one hundred 
wide; but it is impoſſible for words to expreſs 
the materials of which it was built. The reader 
however will readily conceive they muſt have 


a prodigious CAA over the pebbles and 
d 


ſand, which we call gold and precious ſtones. 
Twenty beautiful young virgins in waiting 

Sam vis Candid and Cacambo, at their alight- 
ing from the coach, conducted them to the 


hath, and clad them in robes wove of the down 


of humming birds ; after which they were in- 
troduced by the great ofhcers of the crown of 
both ſexes to the king's apartment, between 
two files of muſicians, each hle conſiſting of a 
thouſand, agreeable to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try. When they drew near to the preſence- 


chamber, Cacambo aſked one of the officers in 


what manner they were to pay their obeyſance 
to his majeſty ; whether 1t was the cuſtom to 


fall upon their knees, or to proſtrate themſelves 


upon the ground ? whether they were to put 
their hands upon their heads, or behind their 
backs? whether they were to lick the duſt off 
the floor? in ſhort, what was the ceremony 
uſual on ſuch occaſions ? The cuſtom, ſaid the 
great officer, is to embrace the king and kiſs 
him on each cheek. Candid and Cacambo ac- 
cordingly threw their arms round his majeſty's 


neck, who received them in the moſt gracious 


manner imaginable, and very politely aſked 
While 


them to ſup with him. 
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While ſupper was preparing, orders were 
given to ſhow them the city, where they ſaw 
public ſtructures, that reared their lofty heads 
to the clouds; the market- places decorated 
with a thouſand columns; fountains of ſprin 
water, beſides others of roſe water, and of li- 
quors drawn from the ſugar- cane, inceſſantly 
flowing in the great ſquares; which were paved 
with a kind of precious ſtones that emitted 
an odour like that of cloves and cinnamon. 
Candid aſked to ſee the high court of juſtice, the 
parliament ; but was anſwered, that they have 
none in that country, being utter ſtrangers to 
law-fuits. He then enquired it they had any 
priſons; they replied none. But what gave him 
at once the greateſt ſurprize and pleaſure was, 
the palace of ſciences, where he faw a gallery two 
thouſand feet long, filled with the various ap- 
paratus in mathematics and natural philoſophy, 

After having ſpent the whole afternoon in 
ſceing only about the thouſandth part of the 
city, they were brought back to the king's pa- 
lace. Candid fat down at the table with his 
majeſty, his valet Cacambo, and ſeveral ladies 
of the court. Never was entertainment more ele- 
gant, nor could any one poſhbly ſhow more wit 
than his majeſty diſplayed while they were at 
fupper. Cacambo explained all the king's bons N 
mots to Candid, and, although they were tranſ- | 
lated, they ſtill appeared to be bons mots. Of | 
all the things that ſurpriſed Candid, this was not N 
the leaſt. They ſpent a whole month in this 
hoſpitable place, during which time Candid was 
continually[ſaying to Cacambo, I own, my friend, 

once more that the caſtle where I was born is a 
mere nothing, in compariſon of the place where 
| | | we 
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we now are; but ſtill miſs Cunegund is not 
here, and you yourſelf have doubtleſs ſome fair 
one for whom you ſigh in Europe. If we re- 
main here, we ſhall only be as others are; 
whereas, if we return to our own world with on- 
ly a dozen of Eldorado ſheep, loaded with the 
pebb'es of this country, we ſhall be richer than 
all the kings in Europe; we ſhall no longer 
need to ſtand in awe of the inquiſitors; and we 
may eaſily recover miſs Cunegund. 

This ſpeech was perfectly agreeable to Ca- 
cambo. A fondneſs for roving, for making a 
figure in their own country, and for boaſting 
of what they had ſeen in their travels, was ſo 
prevalent in our two wanderers, that they re. 
ſolved to be no longer happy; and demanded 
permiſſion of the king to quit the country. 

You are about to do a raſh and filly action, 
faid the king; Iam ſenſible my kingdom is an 
inconſiderable ſpot 3 but when people are tole- 
rably at their eaſe in any place, I ſhould think 
it would be their intereſt to remain there. Moſt 
aſſuredly, I have no right to detain you or any 
ſtrangers againſt your wills; this is an act of 
tyranny to which our manners and our laws are 
equally repugnant: all men are by nature free; 
you have therefore an undoubted liberty to de- 
part whenever you pleaſe, but you will have 
many and great difficulties to encounter in paſſ- 
ing the frontiers. It is impoſſible to aſcend 
that rapid river which runs under high and 
vaulted rocks, and by which you were conveyed 
hither by a kind of miracle. The mountains 
by which my kingdom are hemmed in on all 
ſides, are ten thouſand feet high, and perfectly 
perpendicular; they are above ten leagues over 

| each, 
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nued precipice. However, ſince you are deter- 


cauſe one to be made that will convey you 
very ſafe. When they have conducted you to 


—— 


the country; and fifty with gold, diamonds, 
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each, and the deſcent from them is one conti- 


mined to leave us, I will immediately give or- 
ders to the ſuperintendant of my carriages to 


the back of the mountains, no body can attend 
you farther z for my ſubjects have made a vow 
never tv quit the kingdom, and they are too 
prudent to break it. Aſk me whatever elſe 
you pleaſe. All we ſhall aſk of your majeſty, 
laid Cacambo, is only a ſew ſheep laden with 
proviſions, pebbles, and the ny of your country. 
The king ſmiled at the requeſt, and ſaid, I can- 
not imagine what pleaſure you Europeans find 
in our yellow clay ; but take away as much of | 
it as you will, and much good may it do you. « 
He immediately gave orders to his engineers 

to make a machine to hoiſt theſe two extraordi- } 
nary men out of the kingdom. Three thouſand . 
good mathematicians went to work and finiſh- i F | 
| 


ed it in about fifteen days; and it did not coſt ' } 
more than twenty millions ſterling of that F 
country money. Candid and Cacambo were 
placed on this machine, and they took with 


them two large red ſheep, bridled and ſaddled, 


to ride upon, when they got on the other fide 
of the mountains : twenty others to ſerve as 
ſumpters for carrying proviſions ; thirty laden 
with preſents of whatever was moſt curious in 


and other precious ſtones. I he king, at par- 
ing with our two adventurers, embraced them 
with the greateſt cordiality. 

It was a curious fight to behold the manner 


by 
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by which they and their ſheep were hoiſted to 
the top of the mountains. The mathematicians 
and engineers took leave of them as ſoon as they 
had conveyed them to a place of ſafety, and 
Candid was wholly occupied with the thoughts 
of preſenting his ſheep to miſs Cunegund, 
Now, ſays he, thanks to heaven, we have more 
than ſufficient to pay the governor of Buenos 
Ayres for miſs Cunegund, if ſhe is redeemable. 
Let us make the beſt of our way to Cayenne, 
where we will take ſhipping, and then we may 
at leiſure think of what kingdom we ſhall pur» 
chaſe with our riches. 


CHAP. XIX. 


What happened to them at Surinam, and how 
Candid came acquainted with Martin. 


UR travellers firſt day's journey was very 
pleaſant ; they were elated with the pro- 
ſpect of poſſeſſing more riches than were to be 
{ound in Europe, Aſia, and Africa together. 
Candid, in amorous tranſports, cut the name of 
miſs Cunegund on almoſt every tree he came 
to. Ihe e day, two of their ſheep ſunk 
in a morals, and were ſwallowed up with their 
lading ; twb more died of fatigue; ſome few 
days afterwards, ſeven or eight periſhed with 
hunger, in a defart, and others, at different 
times, tumbled down precipices, or were other- 
wiſe loſt; ſo that, after travelling about an 
hundred days, they had only two theep left of 
the hundred and two they brought with them 
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from Eldorado. Said Candid to Cacambo, You 
lee, my dear friend, how periſhable the riches 
of this world ate; there is nothing ſolid but 
virtue. Very true, ſaid Cacambo ; but we 
have ſtill two ſheep remaining, with more trea- 
ſure than ever the king of Spain will be poſſeſſed 
of; and I eſpy a town at a diſtance, which J 
take to be Surinam, a town belonging to the 


Dutch. We are now at the head of our trou- 


bles, and at the beginning of happineſs, 

As they drew near the town, they ſaw a 
negro ſtretched on the ground with only one 
half of his habit, which was a kind of linen 
frock ; for the poor man had lolt his left leg, 
and his right hand. Good God, ſaid Candid: 
in Dutch, what doſt thou here, friend, in this 
deplorable condition? Iam waiting for my maſter 
Mynheer Vanderdendur, the famous trader, 
anſwered the nezro. Was it Mynheer Van- 
derdendur that uſed you in this cruel manner! 
Yes, fir, faid the ucgro ; it is the cuſtom here. 


They give a linen garment twice a year, and 


that is all our covering. When we labour in the 
ſugar-works, and the mill happens to ſnatch 
hold of a finger, they inſtantly chop off our 
hand; and when we attempt to run away, they 
cut off a leg. Both theſe caſes have happened 


to me, and it is at this expence that you eat ſu- 


gar in Europe; and yet when my mother ſold 
me for ten patacoons on the coaſt of Guinea, 
ſhe ſaid to me, My dear child, bleſs our fetiches 
adore them for ever; they will make thee live 
happy; thou haſt the honour to be a ſlave to 
our lords the whites, by which thou wilt make 
the fortune of us thy parents, Alas! I know 
not whether I have made their fortunes ot 

they 
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they have not made mine: dogs, monkeys, and 
parrots, area thouſand times leſs wretched than 
me. The Dutch fetiches who converted me 
tell me every Sunday, that the blacks and 
whites are all children of one father, whom 
they call Adam. As for me, I do not under- 
ſtand any thing of genealogies z but if what 
theſe preachers ſay 1s true, we are all ſecond 
couſins; and you muſt allow that it is impoſ- 
ſible to be worſe treated by our relations than 
We are. 

O Pangloſs! cried out Candid, ſuch horrid 
doings never entered thy imagination. Here 
is an end of the matter; I find myſelf, after 
all, obliged to renounce thy Optimiſm. Opti- 
miſm, ſaid Cacambo, what is that? Alas! 
replied Candid, it is the obſtinacy of maintain- 
ing that every thing is beſt when it is worlt ; 
and fo ſaying, he turned his eyes towards the 
poor negro, and ſhed a flood of tears; and in 
this weeping mood, he entered the town of 
Surinam. 

Immediately upon their arrival, our travellers 
enquired if there was any veſſel in the harbour, 
which they might ſend to Buenos Ayres. The 
perſon they addreſſed themſelves to happened 
to be the maſter of a Spaniſn bark, who offered 
to agree with them on moderate terms, and 
appointed them a meeting at a public houſe. 
Thither Candid and his faithful Cacambo went 
to wait for him, taking with them their two 
ſheep. | | 

Candid, who was all frankneſs and ſincerity, 
made an ingenuous recitaF of his adventures 
ts the Spaniard, declaring to him at the ſame 
time his reſolution of carrying off miſs Cune- 
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gund from the governor of Buenos Ayres. 0 
ho! ſaid the ſhip-maſter, if that is the caſe, 
get whom you pleaſe to carry you to Buenos 
Ayres; for my part, I waſh my hands of the 
affair. It would prove a hanging matter to us 
all. The fair Cunegund is the governor's fa- 
vourite miſtreſs. I heſe words were like a 
clap of thunder to Candid ; he wept bitterly for 
a long time, and, taking Cacambo afide, he ſays 
to him, I'll tell you, my dear friend, what 
you. muſt do, We have each of us in our 
pockets to the value of five or ſix millions in 
diamonds ; you are cleverer at theſe matters 
than I ; you muſt go to Buenos Ayres and 


makes any difficulty, give him a million; if 
he holds out, give him two; as you have not 
killed an inquiſitor, they will have no ſuſpicion 
of you: I'll fit out another ſhip, and go to Ve- 
nice, where I will wait for you. Venice is a 
free country, where we ſhall have nothing to 
fear from Bulgarians, Abares, Jews, or inqui- 
ſitors. Cacambo greatly applauded this wiſe 
reſolution, He was inconſolable at the thoughts 
of parting with ſo good a maſter, who treated 
him more like an intimate friend than a ſer- 
vant; but the pleaſure of being able to do 
him a ſervice ſoon got the better of his ſor- 
row. Ihey embraced each other with a 
flood of tears. Candid charged him not to 
forget the old woman. Cacambo ſet out the 
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fellow. | | 
Candid continued ſome days longer at Suri- 
nam, waiting for any captain to carry him and 
his two remaining ſheep to Italy. He hired do- 
| meſtica, 


bring off miſs Cunegund. If the governor. 


ſame day, This Cacambo was a very honeſt 
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meſtics, and purchaſed many things neceſſary for 
a long voyage; at length, Mynheer Vander— 
dendur, ſkipper of a large Dutch veſſel, came and 
offered his ſervice. What will you have, ſaid 
Candid, to carry me, my ſervants, my baggage, 
and theſe two ſheep you ſee here, directly to 
Venice? The ſkipper aſked ten thouſand pi- 
aſtres ; and Candid agreed to his demand with- 
out heſitation. Res 

Ho, ho! faid the cunning Vande-dendur to 
himſelf, this ſtranger muſt be very rich; he 
agrees to give me ten thouſand piaſtres without 
heſitation. Return > a little while after, he 
tells Candid, that upon ſecond confideration he 


could not undertake the voyage for leſs than 


twenty thouſand. Very well; you fhall have 
them, ſaid Candid. 

Zounds ! ſaid the ſkipper to himſelf, this 
man agrees to pay twenty thouſand piaſtres with 
as much eaſe as ten. Accordingly he goes back 
again, and tells him roundly that he will not 
carry him to Venice for lefs than thirty thou- 
ſand piaſtres. Then you ſhall have thirty 
thouſand, ſaid Candid. 

Odſo! ſaid the Dutchman once more to him- 
ſelf, thirty thouſand piaſters ſeem a trifle to 
this man. "Thoſe ſheep muſt certainly be la- 
den with an immenſe treaſure, I'Il e'en ſtop 
here and aſk no more; but make him pay down 
the thirty thouſand piaſtres, and then we may 
ſee what is to be done farther. Candid ſold 
two ſmall diamonds, the leaſt of which was 
worth more than all the ſkipper aſked. He 
paid him before-hand, the two ſheep were put 
on board, and Candid followed in a ſmall boat 
to join the veſſel in the road, The ſkipper 
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takes his opportunity, hoiſts ſail, and puts out 
to ſea with a favourable wind. Candid, con- 
founded and amazed, ſoon loſt ſight of the ſhip. 
Alas! ſaid he, this is a trick like thoſe in our 
old world! He returns back to the ſhore over- 
whelmed with grief ; and, indeed, he had loſt 
what would have made the fortune cf twenty 
monarchs. 5 

Immediately upon his landing, he applied to 
the Dutch magiſtrate: being tranſported with 
paſſion, he thunders at the door, which being 
opened, he goes in, tells his caſe, and talks a 
little louder than was neceſſary. The magi- 
ſtrate began with fining him ten thouſand pi- 
aſtres for his petulence, and then liſtened very 
patiently to what he had to ſay, promiſed to 
examine into the affair at the ſkipper's return, 
and ordered him to pay ten thouſand piaſtres 
more for the fees of the court *. 

This treatment put Candid out of all pa- 
tience: it is true, he had ſuffered misfortunes a 
thouſand times more grievous; but the cool inſo- 
lence of the judge, and the villainy of the ſkip- 


per, raiſed his choler and threw him into a deep 


melancholy. T he villainy of mankind pre- 
ſented itſelf to his mind in all its deformity, 
and his ſoul was a prey to the moſt gloomy 
ideas. After ſome time, hearing that the cap- 
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There is a ſpecies of probability or veriſimilitude 
adapted for every ſort of narration, the neglect of which 
renders a performance diſagreeable and diſguſting to rea- 
ders who have any juſtneſs of taſte or apprehenſion, 
Theſe accounts of E/d»rado, of Candid's wealth and fim- 
plicity, of the ſkipper's villainy, and the magiſtrate's extor- 
tion, are, in our opinion, ſuch extravagances as rather 
ſhock, than entertain the imagination, 
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tain. of a French ſhip was ready to ſet fail for 
Bourdeaux, as he had no more ſheep loaded 
with diamonds to put on board, he hired the 
cabin at the uſual price; and made it known 
in the town that he would pay the paſſage and 
board of any honeſt man who would give him 
bis company during the voyage; beſides mak- 
ing him a preſent of ten thouſand piaſtres, on 
condition that ſuch perſon was the moſt diſſa- 
tisſied with his condition, and the moſt unfor- 
tunate in the whole province. 

Upon this, there appeared ſuch a crowd of 
candidates, that a large fleet could not have 
contained them. Candid, willing to chuſe from 
among thoſe who appeared molt likely to an- 
{wer his intention, ſelected twenty, who ſeemed 
to him the molt ſociable, and who all pretended 
to merit the preference. He invited them to his 
inn, and promiſed to treat them with a-ſupper, 
on condition that every man ſhould bind him- 
ſelf by an oath to relate his own hiſtory; de- 
claring at the ſame time, that he would make 
choice of that perſon who ſhould appear to him 


the moſt deſerving of compaſſion, and the moſt 


juſtly diſſatisſied with his condition of life; 
and that he would make a preſent to the reſt. 
This extraordinary aſſembly continued ſitting 
till four in the morning. Candid, while he was 
liſtening to their adventures, called to mind 
what the old woman had ſaid to him in their 
voyage to Buenos Ayres, and the wager ſhe 
had laid, that there was not a perſon on board 
the ſhip but had met with ſome great misfor- 
tunes, Every ſtory he heard put him in mind 
of Pangloſs. My old maſter, ſaid he, would be 
contoundedly put to it to demonſtrate bis fa- 
- E5 vourite 
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vourite ſyſtem. Would he were here! Cer- 
tainly if every thing is ſor the beſt, it is in El- 
dorado, and not in the other parts of the world. 
At length he determined in favour of a poor 
ſcholar, who had laboured ten years for the 
bookſellers at Amſterdam : being of opinion, 
that no employment could be more deteſtable“. 

This ſcholar, who was, in fact, a very honeſt 
man, had been robbed by his wife, beat by his 
ſon, and forſaken by his daughter, who had 
run away with a Portugueſe. He had becn 
likewiſe deprived of a ſmall employment on 
which he ſubliſted, and he was perſecuted by 
the clergy of Surinam, who took him ſor a So- 
cinian. |tmuſt be acknowledged that the other 
competitors were, at leaſt, as wretched as he; 
but Candid was in hopes that the company of 
a man of letters would reheve the tediouſneſs 
of the voyage. All the other candidates com- 
plained that Candid had done them great in- 
juſtice ; but he ſtopped their mouths by a pre- 
tent of an hundred piaſtres to each. 


Sc + 
CH AFP. XY. 
What befel Candid and Martin on their paſſage. 


THE old philoſopher, whoſe name was Mar- 

tin, took ſhipping with Candid for Bour- 
deaux. They both had ſeen and ſuffered a great 
deal; and had the ſhip been to go from Surinam 
to Japan round the cape of Good Hope, they 


Except that of drudging'for the bookſellers of London 
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could have found fufficient entertainment for 
each other during the whole voyage, in diſ- 
courſing upon moral and natural evil. 

Candid, however, had one advantage over 
Martin : he lived in the pleaſing hopes of ſee- 
ing miſs Cunegund once more ; whereas the 
poor philoſopher had nothing to hope for: be- 
ſides, Candid had money and jewels, and, not- 
withſtanding he had loſt an hundred red ſheep 
laden with the greateſt treaſure on the earth,and 
though he ſtill ſmarted from the reflection of the 
Dutch ſkipper's knavery, yet when he conſi- 
dered what he had {till left, and repeated the 
name of Cunegund, eſpecially after meal times, 
he inclined to Pangloſs's doQtrine. N 

And pray, ſaid he to Martin, what is your 
opinion of the whole of this ſyſtem? what no- 
tion have you of moral and natural evil? Sir, 
1 Martin, our prieſt accuſed me of being 

ocinian; but the real truth is, I am a Ma- 
nichæan. Nay, now you are jeſting, ſaid Can- 
did ; there are no Manichzans exiſting at pre- 
ſent in the world. And yet I am one, ſaid 
Martin; but I cannot help it, I cannot for the 
ſoul of me think otherwiſe. Surely the devil 


muſt be in you, ſaid Candid, He concerns 


himſelf fo much, replied Martin, in the affairs 
of this world, that it is very probable he may 
be in me as well as every where elſe; but I mu 

confeſs, when I caſt my eye on this globe, or 
rather globule, I cannot help thinking that 
God has abandoned it to ſome malignant bein g. 


I always except Eldorado. I ſcarce ever knew 
a City that did not wiſh the deſtruCtion of its 
neighbouring city; nor a family that did not 


deſire to exterminate ſome other family. The 
poor 
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poor in all parts of the world bear an invete- 
rate hatred to the rich, even while they creep 
and cringe to them; and the rich treat the poor 
like ſheep, whoſe wool and fleſh they barter 
ſor money: a million of regimented aſſaſſins 
traverſe Europe' from one end to the other, 
to get their bread by regular depredation and 
murder, becauſe it is the moſt gentleman like 
profeſhon. Even in thoſe cities which ſeem to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace, and where the arts 
flouriſh, the inhabitants are devoured with envy, 
care, and inquietudes, which are greater plagues. 
than any experienced in a town beſieged. Pri. 
vate chagrins are ſtill more dreadful than pub · 
lic calamities. In a word, concluded the philo- 
ſopher, I have ſeen and ſuffered fo much, that 
I am a Manichzan. | 

And yet there is ſome good in the world, 
replied Candid. May be fo, ſaid Martin; but 

it has eſcaped my knowledge. 

Wbile they were deeply engaged in this diſ- 
pute, they heard the report of cannon, which 
redoubled every moment. Each takes out his 
glaſs, and they eſpy two ſhips warmly engaged 
at the diſtance of about three miles. Ihe. 
wind brought them both ſo near the French 
fhip, that thoſe on board her had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the fight with great eaſe. After ſeveral 


ſmart broadfides the one gave the other a ſhor. | 


between wind and water, which ſunk her out- 
right. Then could Candid and Martin plainly 
percerve an hundred men on the deck of the. 
veſſel which was ſinking, who, with hands up- 
liſted to heaven, ſent forth piercing cries, and 
were in a moment ſwallowed up by the waves. 


Well, 
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Well, ſaid Martin, you now ſee in what 
manner mankind treat each other. It is cer- 
tain, ſaid Candid, that there is ſomething dia- 
bolical in this affair. As he was ſpeaking thus, 
he ſpied ſomething of a ſhining red hue, 
which ſwam cloſe to the veſſel. The boat was 
hoiſted out to ſee what it might be, when it 
proved to be one of his ſheep. Candid felt 
more joy at the 9 of this one animal 
than he did grief, when he loſt the other hun- 
dred, though laden with the large diamonds of 
Eldorado. 
The French captain quickly perceived that 
the victorious ſhip belonged to the crown of 
Spain; that the other was a Dutch pirate, and 
the very ſame captain who had robbed Candid. 
The immenſe riches which this villain had 
amaſſed, were buried with him in the deep, 
and only this one ſheep ſaved out of the whole. 
You ſee, ſaid Candid to Martin, that vice is 
ſometimes puniſhed: this villain the Dutch ſkip= 
per, has met with the fate he deſerved. Very 
true, ſaid Martin; but why ſhould the paſſen- 
gers be doomed alſo to deſtruction ? God has 
puniſhed the knave, and the devil has drowned 
the reſt. 

The French and Spaniſh ſhips continued 
their cruiſe, and Candid and Martin their con- 
verſation. They diſputed fourteen days ſuc- 
ceſhvely, at the end of which they were juſt as 
far advanced as the firſt moment they began. 
However, they had the ſatisfaction of diſputing, 
of communicating their ideas, and of mutually 


' comforting each other. Candid embraced his 


ſheep with tranſport : Since I have found thee 
again, ſaid he, I may poſſibly find my Cunegund 
once more. ; 


* 
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Candid and Martin, while thus reaſoning with 
each other, draw near to the coaſt of France. 


AT length they deſcried the coaſt of France, 


when Candid faid to Martin, Pray Mr, 
Martin, was you ever in France? Yes, Sir, 
ſaid Martin, I have been in ſeveral provinces 
of that kingdom. In ſome, one half of the peo- 
ple are fools and madmen ; in ſome, they are 
too artful ; in others, again, they are, in general, 
either very good-natured or very brutal ; while 
in others, they affect to be witty, and in all, 
their ruling paſſion is love, the next is ſlander, 
and the laſt is to talk nonſenſe. But pray, 
Mr. Martin, was you ever in Paris? Yes, 
Sir, I have been in that city, and it is a place 
that contains the ſeveral ſpecies juſt deſcribed ; 
it is a chaos, a confuſed multitude, where every 
one ſeeks for pleaſure without being able to find 
it: at leaſt, as far as I have obſerved during my 
ſhort ſtay in that city. At my arrival I was 
robbed of all I had in the world by pickpockets 


and ſharpers, at the fair of St. Germain. 1 


was taken up myſelf for a robber, and con- 
fined in priſon a whole week; after which I 
- hired myſelf as corrector to a preſs, in order to 
get a little money towards defraying my ex- 


pences back to Holland on foot. I knew the. 
whole tribe of ſcribblers, malcontents, and fa- 


natics. It is ſaid the people of that city are 

ve polite ; I believe they may. 
or my part, I have no curioſity to ſee France, 
faid Candid; you may eafily conceive, my 
| friend, 
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friend, that after ſpending a month at Etdos 
rado, I can deſire to behold nothing upon earth 
but miſs Cunegund ; I am going to wait for 


her at Venice? Iintend to paſs through France, 
in my way to Italy; will you not bear me com- 
pany? With all my heart, ſaid Martin; they 
lay Venice is agreeable to none but noble Ve- 
netians; but that, nevertheleſs, ſtrangers are 
well received there when they have plenty of 
money; now I have none, but you have, there- 
fore I will attend you whither you pleaſe. No -w- 
we are upon this ſubject, ſaid Candid, do you 
think that the earth was originally ſea, as we 
read in that great book which belongs to the 
captain of the ſhip? I believe nothing of it, 


\ replied Martin, any more than I do of the 


many other chimeras which have been re- 
lated to us for fome time paſt. But then, to 
what end, ſaid Candid, was the world formed ? 
To make us mad, ſaid Martin. Are you not 
ſurpriſed, continued Candid, at the love which 
the two girls in the country of the Oreillons 
had for thole two monkeys ?—You know 1 
have told you the ſtory. Surpriſed ? replied 
Martin, not in the leaſt ; I ſee nothing ſtrange 
in this paſhon. I have ſeen ſo many extraordi- 
dinary things, that there is nothing extraordi- 
nary to me now. Do you think, ſaid Candid, 
that mankind always maſſacred each other as 
they do now ? were they always guilty of lies, 
fraud, treachery, ingratitude, inconſtancy, en- 
vy, ambition, and cruelty ? were they always 
thieves, fools, cowards, gluttons, drunkards, 
miſers, calumniators, debauchees, fanatics, and 
hypocrites? Do you believe, ſaid Martin, that 
hawks have always been accuſtomed to eat 

Pigeons 
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igeons when they came in their way ? Doubt- 

els, ſaid Candid, Well then, replied Martin, 
if hawks have always had the ſame nature, why 
ſhould you pretend that mankind change theirs ? 
Oh ! ſaid Candid, there is a great deal of diffe- 
rence ; for free will—and reaſoning thus they 
arrived at Bourdeaux. 
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CHAP. XXII 
Nhat happened to Candid and Martin in France. 


C ANDID. ſtaid no longer at Bourdeaux, 

than was neceſſary to diſpoſe of a few of 
the pebbles he had brought from Eldorado, 
and to provide himſelf with a poſt-chaiſe for- 
two perſons, for he could no longer ſtir a ſtep 
without his philoſopher Martin. 'The only thing 
that gave him concern, was the being obliged. 
to leave his ſheep behind him, which he in- 
truſted to the care of the academy of ſciences 
at Bourdeaux, who propoſed, as a prize-ſubject 
for the year, to prove why the wool of this ſheep 
was red; and the prize was adjudged to a north 
ern ſage, who demonſtrated by. A plus B, minus 
C, divided by Z, by the ſheep mult neceſſa- 
rily be red, and die of the mange. 

In the mean time, all the travellers whom 
Candid met with in the inns, or on the road, 
told him to a man, that they were going to Paris. 
This general cagernefs gave him likewiſe a 
great defire to fee this capital; and it was not 
much out of his way to Venice, 


He 
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He entered the city by the ſuburbs of St. 
Marceau, and thought himſelf in one of the 
vileſt hamlets in all Weſtphalia. 

Candid had not been long at his inn, before 
he was ſeized with a ſlight diſorder, owing to 
the fatigue he had undergone. As he wore 2 
diamond of an enormous ſize on his finger, and 
had among the reſt of his equipage a ſtrong box 
that ſeemed very weighty, he ſoon found him- 
ſelf between two phyſicians, whom he had not 
ſent for, a number of intimate friends whom he 
had never ſeen, and who would not quit his 
bedſide, and two female devotees, who were 
very careful in providing him hot ſuppings. 

I remember, ſaid Martin to him, that the 
firſt time I came to Paris J was likewiſe taken 
ill; J was very poor, and accordingly I had 
neither friends, nurſes, nor phyſicians, and yet 
] did very well. 

However, by dint of purging and bleeding, 
Candid's diſorder became very ſerious. The 
prieſt of the pariſh came with all imaginable po- 
liteneſs to defire a note of him, payable to 
the bearer in the other world *. Candid refuſed 
to comply with his requeſt ; but the two devo- 
tees aſſured him that it was a new faſhion, 
Candid replied, that he was not one that fol- 
lowed the faſhion. Martin was for throwing 
the prieſt out of the window. I he clerk ſwore 
Candid ſhould not have chriſtian burial. Martin 
ſwore in his turn, that he would bury the clerk 


— 


* This probably alludes to the preſent diſputes in France 
abou: ſubſcribing to the bull Unigenitus, without which 
ceremony a man is refuſed the ſacraments in articulo mor tis. 
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alive, if he continued to plague them any 


longer. The diſpute grew warm; Martin 


took him by the ſhoulders, and turned him out 
of the room, which gave great ſcandal, and oc- 
caſioned a verbal proceſs. 

Candid recovered ; and till he was in a con- 
dition to go abroad, had a greal deal of very 
good company to paſs the evenirgs with him in 
his chamber. They played deep. Candid was 
ſurpriſed to find he could never turn a trick 
and Martin was not at all ſurpriſed at the matter. 

Among thoſe who did him the honours of 


the place, was a little ſpruce abbe of Perigord, 


one of thoſe inſinuating, buſy, fawning, impu- 
dent, neceſſary fellows, that lay wait for ſtran- 


gers at their arrival, tell them all the ſcandal. 


of the town, and offer to miniſter to their plea- 
ſures at various prices. 'This man conducted 


Candid and Martin to the playhouſe : they. 


were acting a new tragedy. Candid found 
himſelf placed near a cluſter of wits : this, how- 


ever, did not prevent him from ſhedding tears 


at ſome parts of the piece which were molt af- 
feCting, and beſt ated. One of theſe talkers 
ſaid to him between the acts, You are greatly 
to blame to ſhed tears; that actreſs plays horri- 
bly, and the man that plays with her ſtill worſe, 
and the piece itfelf is {till more execrable than 
the repreſentation. The author does not un- 
derſtand a word of Arabic, and yet he has laid 
his ſcene in Arabia; and what is more, he is 
a fellow who does not believe in innate ideas. 
To-morrowTwil! bring you a ſcore of pamphlets 
that have been wrote againſt him. Pray, ir, 
ſaid Candid to the abbe, how many theatrical 
pieces have you in France? Five or ſix thou- 
ſand, 


F 
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ſand, replied the other. Indeed! that is a 
great number, ſaid Candid; but how many 
good ones may there be? About fifteen or ſix- 
teen. Oh! that is a great number, ſaid Mar- 
tn. 

Candid was greatly taken with an actreſs, 
who performed the part of queen Elizabeth in 
a dull kind of tragedy that is played ſometimes. 
That actreſs, ſaid he to Martin, pleaſes me 
greatly; ſhe has ſome ſort of reſemblance to miſs 
Cunegund. I ſhould be very glad to pay my 
reſpects to her. The abbe of Perigord offered 
his ſervice to introduce him to her at her own 
houſe. Candid, who was brought up in Ger- 


many, defired to know what might be the ce- 
remonial uſed on thoſe occaſions, and how a 


queen of England was treated in France. 
There is a neceflary diſtinction to be obſerved 
in theſe matters, ſaid the abbe. In a country 
town we take them to a tavern ; here in Paris, 
they are treated with great reſpect during their 
life-time, provided they are handſome, and 
when they die we throw their bodies upon a 
dunghill. How, ſaid Candid, throw a queen's 
body upon a dunghill ! The gentleman is quite 
right, ſaid Martin; he tells you nothing but the 
truth. I happened to be at Paris, when miſs 
Monimia made her exit, as one may ſay, out 
of this world into another. She was refuſed 
what they call here the rites of ſepulture; that 
is to ſay, ſhe was denied the privilege of rotting 
in a church-yard by the ſide of all the beggars 
in the pariſh. They buried her at the corner 
of Burgundy-ſtreet, which muſt certainly have 
ſhocked her extremely, as ſhe had very exalted 
notions of things, This is acting very unpo- 
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litely, faid Candid. Lord ! ſaid Martin, what 
can be ſaid to it? it is the way of theſe people. 
Figure to yourſelf all the contradictions, all the 
inconſiſtencies poſſible, and you may meet with: 


them in the government, the courts of juſtice, 


the churches, and the public ſpectaeles of this 
odd nation. Is it true, faid Candid, that the 
people of Paris are always Jaughing ? Yes, re- 


lied the abbe, but it 1s with anger in their 


earts; they expreſs all their complaints by 
loud burſts of laughter, and commit the moſt 
deteſtable crimes. with a fmile on their 
faces. 

Who was that great overgrown beaſt, ſaid 
Candid, who ſpoke ſo ill to me of the piece 
with which I was ſo much affected? and of the 
Players who gave me ſo much pleaſure? A 


very good for nothing ſort of a man I aſſure 


you, anſwered the abbe, one who pets his 
ivelihood by abuſing every new book and play 
that is written or performed ; he abominates to 
ſee any one meet with ſucceſs, like eunuchs, 
who deteſt every one that poſſeſſes thoſe powers 
they are deprived of ; he 1s one of thoſe vipers 
in literature who nouriſh themſelves with their 
own venom ; a pamphlet-monger. A pamph- 
let-monger ! ſaid Candid, what is that? Why. 
a pamphlet-monger, replied. the abbe, is a. 
writer of pamphlets, a f——. 
. Candid, Martin, and the abbe of Perigord, 
argued thus on the ſtair cafe, while they food. 
to ſee the people go out of the play-houſle. 
Though I am very earneſt to ſee ak Cune- 
und again, ſaid Candid, yet I have a great 
inclination to ſup with miſs Clairon, for f am. 


ceally much taken with her. 


The 
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The abbe was not a perſon to ſhow his face 
at this Jady's houſe, which was frequented by 
none but the beſt company. She is engaged 
this evening, ſaid he; but I will do myſelf the 
honour to introduce you to a Jady of quality of 
my acquaintance, at whoſe houſe you will ſee 
as much of the manners of Paris, as if you had 
lived here for forty years, 

Candid, whojwas naturally curious, ſuffered 
himſelf to be conducted to this lady's houſe, 
which was in the ſuburbs of St. Honoré. The 
company were engaged at baſſet; twelve me- 
lancholy punters held each in his hand a ſmall 
pack of cards, the corners of which doubled 
down, were ſo many regiſters of their ill for- 
tune. A profound ſilence reigned through the 
aſſembly, a pallid dread had taken poſſeſhon of 
the counte>ances of the punters, and reſtleſs 
inquietude ſtretched every muſcle of the face of 
him who kept the bank; and the lady of the 
houſe, who was ſeated next to him, obſerved 
with lynx's eyes every parole, and /ept-le-va 
as they were going, as likewiſe thoſe who tal- 
lied, and made them undouble their cards with 
a ſevere exactneſs, though mixed with a polite- 
neſs, which ſhe thought neceſſary not to 
frighten away her cuſtomers, This lady aſ- 
ſumed the title of marchioneſs of Parolignac. 
Her daughter, a girl of about fifteen years of 
age, was one of the punters, and took care to 
give her mama an item, by ſigns, when any one 
of them attempted to repair the rigour of their 
ill fortune by a little innocent deception. The 
company were thus occupied, when Candid, 
Martin, and the abbs, made their entrance: 
not a creature roſe to ſalute them, or n—_ 
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took the leaſt notice of them, being wholly in · 
tent upon the buſineſs in hand. Ah ] ſaid Can- 
did, my lady baroneſs of 'Thunder-ten-tronckh, 
would have behaved more civilly. 

However, the abbe whiſpered the marchioneſs 
in the ear, who half raiſing herſelf from her 
ſeat, honoured Candid with a gracious ſmile, 
and gave Martin a nod of her head, with an 
air of inexpreſſible dignity. She then ordered 
a feat for Candid, and deſired him to make one 
at their party of play : he did ſo, and in a few 
deals loſt near a thouſand pieces; after which 
they ſupped very elegantly, and every one was 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing Candid loſe ſo much money, 
without appearing to be the leaſt diſturbed at it. 
'The ſervants in waiting ſaid to each other, 
This is certainly ſome Engliſh lord. 

The ſupper was like moſt others of this 
kind at Paris. At firſt every one was ſilent ; 
then followed a few confuſed murmurs, and 
afterwards ſeveral inſipid jokes paſſed and re- 
Paſſed, with falſe reports, falſe reaſonings, a 
little politics, and a great deal of ſcandal. The 
converſation then turned upon the new produc- 
tions in literature. Pray, ſaid the abbe, good 
folks, have you ſeen the romance written by the 
HGeur Gauchat, doctor of divinity? Yes, an- 
ſwered one of the company, but I had not-pa- 
tience to go through it. The town is peſtered 
with a ſwarm of impertinent produCtions, but 
this of Dr. Gauchat's outdoes them all. In 
ſhort, I was ſo curſedly tired of reading this 
vile ſtuff, that I even reſolved to come here, 
and make a party at baſſet. But what ſay you 
to the archdeacon I'———s miſcellaneous 
collection, ſaid the abbe. Oh my God | cried 

| the 
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the marchioneſs of Parolignac, never mention 
the tedious creature! only.think what pains he 
is at to teil one things that all the world knows 
and how he labours an argument that is hardly 
worth the ſlighteſt conſideration ! how abſurdly 
he makes uſe of other people's wit ! how mi- 
ſerably he mangles what he has pilfered from 
them ! The man makes me quite ſick ! A few 
pages of the good archdeacon are enough in 
conſcience to fatisfy any one. 

There was at the table a perſon of learnin 
and taſte, who ſupported what the de Re rb 
had advanced. They next began to talk of tra- 
gedies. I he lady deſired to know, how it came 
about that there were ſeveral tragedies, which 
fill continued to be played, tho' they would not 
bear reading? The man of taſte explained very 
clearly, how a piece may be in ſome manner 
intereſting, without having a grain of merit. 
He ſhowed, in a few words, that it is not ſuffi- 
cient to throw together a few incidents that 
are to be met with in every romance, and that 
dazzle the ſpectator, the thoughts ſhould be 
new, without being far-fetched 3 frequently 
ſublime, but always natural: the author ſhould 
have a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart, and make it ſpeak properly, he ſhould 
be a complete poet, without ſhowing an affecta- 
tion of it in any of the characters of his piece; 
he ſhould be a perfect maſter of his language, 
ſpeak it with all its purity, and with the utmoſt 
harmony, and yet ſo as not to make the ſenſe 
a ſlave to the rhyme. Whoever, added he, 
neglects any one of theſe rules, though he may 
write two or three tragedies with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, will never be reckoned in the number of 

good 
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good authors. There are very few good trage- 
dies; ſome are idylliums, in well written and 
harmonious dialogue ; and others a chain of 
political reaſonings that ſet one aſleep, or elſe 
pompous and high-flown amplifications, that 
diſguſt rather than pleaſe. Others again are 
the ravings of a madman, in an uncouth ſtyle, 
unmeaning flights, or long apoſtrophes to the 
deities, for want of knowing how to addreſs 
mankind : in a word a colle&ion of falſe max- 
ims and dull common-place. | 
_ Candid liſtened to this diſcourſe. with great 
attention, and conceived an high opinion of the 
perſon who delivered it ; and as the marchio- 
neſs had taken care to place him near her fide, 
he took the liberty to whiſper her ſoftly in the 
ear, and aſk who this perſon was that ſpoke ſo 
well. He is a man of letters, replied her lady- 
ſhip, who never plays, and whom the abbe 
brings with him to my houſe ſometimes to 
ſpend an evening, He is a great judge of writ- 
ing, eſpecially in tragedy: he has compoſed 
one himſelf, which was damned, and has writ- 
ten a book that was never ſeen out of his book- 
ſeller's ſhop, excepting only one copy, which 
he ſent me with a dedication, to which he had 
prefixed my name. Oh the great man, cried 
Candid, he is a ſecond Pangloſs. 
Then turning towards him, Sir, ſaid he, you 
are doubtleſs of opinion that every thing is for 
the belt in the phyſical and moral world, and 
that nothing could be otherwiſe than it is? I, 
fir! . the man of letters, I think no ſuch 
thing, I aſſure you; I find that all in this world 


is ſet the wrong end uppermoſt. No one 
knows what is his rank, his office, nor what 
he 
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he does, nor what he ſhould do; and that ex- 


cept our evenings, which we generally paſs to- 
lerably merrily, the reſt of our time is ſpent in 
idle diſputes and quarrels, Janſeniſts againſt 
Moliniſts, the parliament againſt the church, 
and one armed body of men againſt another ; 
courtier againſt courtier, huſband againſt wife, 
and relations againſt relations. In ſhort, this 
world is nothing but one continued ſcene of 
civil war. 

Yes, ſaid Candid, and I have ſeen worſe 
than all that; and yet a learned man, who bad 
the misfortune to be hanged, taught me that 
every thing was marvelouſly well, and that 
theſe evils you are ſpeaking of, were only fo 
many ſhades in a beautiful picture. Your hem- 
pen ſage, ſaid Martin, laughed at you ; theſe 
ſhades, as you call them, are moſt horrible 
blemiſhes. The men make theſe blemiſhes, 
rejoined Candid, and they cannot do otherwiſe. 
Then it is not their fault, added Martin, The 
greateſt part of the gameſters, who did not un- 
derſtand a ſyllable of this diſcourie, amuſed 
themſelves with drinking, while Martin rea- 
ſoned with the learned gentleman ; and Can— 
did entertained the lady of the houſe with a 
part of his adventures, 


After ſupper the marchioneſs conducted Can- 


did into her dreſſing- room, and made him fit 
down under a canopy. Well, faid ſhe, are 
you ſtill ſo violently tond of miſs Cunegund 
of 'Thunder-ten-tronckh ? Yes, madam, re- 
plied Candid. The marchioneſs ſays to him 
with a tender ſmile, you anſwer me like a 
voung man born in Weſtphalia; a Frenchman 
would have faid, It 15 true, Madam, I had a 


great - 
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great paſſion for miſs Cunegund ; but ſince I 
have ſeen you, I fear I can no longer love her 


as I did. Alas! madam, replied Candid, I will 


make you what anſwer you pleaſe. You fell 
in love with her, I find, in ſtooping to pick up 


her handkerchief which ſhe had dropped; you 


ſhall pick up my garter. With all my heart, 
madam, faid Candid, and he picked it up. But 
you mult tie it on again, ſaid the lady. Can- 
did tied it on again. Lookye young man, ſaid 
the marchioneſs, you are a ſtranger, I make 
ſome of my lovers here in Paris languiſh for me 
a whole fortnight ; but I ſurrender to you the 
firſt night, becauſe I am willing to do the ho- 
nours of my country to a young Weſtphalian. 
The fair-one having caſt her eye on two very 
Jarge diamonds that were upon the young ſtran- 
ger's finger, praiſed them in ſo earneſt a manner, 
that they were in an inſtant transferred from 
his finger to hers. 

As Candid was going home with the abbe, 
he felt ſome qualms of conſcience, for having 
been guilty of mfidelity to miſs Cunegund, 
The abbẽ took part with him in his uneaſineſs; 
he had but an inconſiderable ſhare in the thou- 


ſand pieces Candid had loſt at play, and the 


two diamonds which had bcen in a manner ex- 
torted from him; and therefore very prudently 
deſigned to make the moſt he could of his 
new acquaintance, which chance had thrown 
in his way. He talked much of miſs Cune- 
prod and Candid aſſured him, that he would 

eartily aſk pardon of that fair- one for his inſi- 


delity to her, when he ſaw her at Venice. 


Ihe abbe redoubled his civilities, and ſeem- 
ed to intereſt himſelf warmly in every thing 
: 4 —— that 
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that Candid ſaid, did, or ſeemed- inclined to 
do. | Fre 74 f 
And ſo, Sir, you have an engagement at 

Venice? Yes, monſieur Vabbe, anſwered Can- 
did, I mult abſolutely wait upon miſs Cune- 
gund : and then the pleaſure he took in talking 
about the object he loved, led him inſenſibly to 
relate, according to cuſtom, part of his adven- 
tures with that illuſtrious Weſt phalian beauty. 

I fancy, ſaid the abbe, miſs Cunegund has 
a great deal of wit, and that her letters muſt 
be very entertaining. I never receive\ any from 
her, ſaid Candid ; for you are to conſider, that 
being expelled the caſtle upon her account, I 
could not write to her, eſpecially as ſoon after 
my departure I heard ſhe was dead; but thank 
God I found afterwards ſhe was living. U left 
her again after this, and now I have ſent a 
meſſenger to her near two thouſand leagues 
from hence, and wait here for his return with 
an anſwer from her. 

The artful abbe let not a word of all this 
eſcape him, though he ſeemed to be muſing 
upon ſomething elſe. He foon took his leave 
of the two adventurers, after having embraced 
them with the greateſt cordiality. - 'The next 
morning, almoſt as ſoon as his eyes were open, 
Candid received the following billet : 

My deareſt lover, —I have been ill in this 
city theſe eight days. I have heard of your 


arrival, and ſhould fly to your arms, were I 


able to (ſtir. I was informed of your being on 
the way hither at Bourdeaux, where I left the 
faithful Cacambo, and the (eld woman, who 
will ſoon follow me. The governor of Buenos- 
Ayres has taken every thing ſrom me but your 


2 | heart 


heart, which I ſtill retain. Come to me im- 
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mediately on the receipt of this. Your pre- 
ſence will either give me new life, or kill me 
with the pleaſure.” 

At the receipt of this charming, this unex- 
pected letter, Candid felt the utmoſt tranſports 
of joy; though, on the other hand, the indiſ- 
poſition of his beloved miſs Cunegund, over- 
whelmed him with grief. Diſtracted between 
theſe two paſſions, he takes his gold and his 
diamonds, and procured a perſon to conduct 
him and Martin to the houſe where miſs Cu- 
negund lodged. Upon entering the room, he 
felt his limbs tremble, his heart flutter, his 
tongue falter : he attempted to undfaw the 
curtain, and called for a light to the bedſide. 
Lord, Sir, cried a maid ſervant, who was wait- 
ing in the room, take care what you do, mils 
cannot bear the leaſt light; and fo ſaying, ſhe 
pulls the curtain cloſe again. Cunegund l my 
dear Cunegund ! cried Candid, bathed in tears, 
how do you do ? If you cannot bear the light, 
ſpeak to me at leaſt. ' Alas! ſhe cannot ſpeak, 
ſaid the maid. The ſick lady then puts a plump 
hand out of the bed, and Candid firſt bathes it 
with his tears, then fills it with diamonds, leav- 
ing a purſe of gold upon the eaſy chair. 

n the midſt of his tranſports comes an offi- 
cer into the room, followed by the abbe, and a 
file of muſqueteers. 'There, ſaid he, are the 
two ſuſpected foreigners, at the ſame time he 
orders them to be ſeized, and carried to priſon. 
Travellers are not treated in this manner in the 
country of Eldorado, ſaid Candid. Iam more 
of a Manichean now than ever, ſaid Martin. 
But pray, good Sir, where are you going to 
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carry us? ſaid Candid. To a dungeon, my 
dear Sir, replied the officer. 

When Martin had a little recovered himſelf, 
ſo as to form a cool judgment of what had paſſ- 
ed, he plainly perceived that the perſon who 
had acted the part of miſs Cunegund, was a 
cheat; that the abbe of Perigord, was a ſharper, 
who had impoſed upon the honeſt ſimplicity of 
Candid, and that the officer was a knave, whom 
they might eaſily get rid of. 
| Candid, following the advice of his friend 
Martin, and burning with impatience to ſee the 
real miſs Cunegund, rather than be obliged to 
appear at a court of juſtice, propoſes to the of- 
ſicer to make him a preſent of three ſmall dia- 
monds, each of them worth three thouſand 
piſtoles. Ah, Sir! ſaid this underſtrapper of 
juſtice, had you committed ever ſo much vil- 
lainy, this would render you the honeſteſt man 
living, in my eyes. Three diamonds, worth 
three thouſand piſtoles! why, my dear Sir, fo 
far from carrying you to jail, I would Joſe my 
life to ſerve you. There are orders for ſtopping 
all ſtrangers ;z but leave it to me, 1 have a bro- 
ther at Dieppe, in Normandy ; I myſelf will 
conduct you thither, and if you have a diamond 
left to give him, he will take as much care of 
you as I myſelf ſhould. | 

But why, ſaid Candid, do they ſtop all 
ſtrangers ? The abbe of Perigord made anſwer, 
that it was becauſe a poor devil of the country 
of Atrebata, heard ſome body tell fooliſh 
ſtories, and this induced him to commit a par- 
ricide ; not ſuch a one as that in the month of 
May, 1610, but ſuch as that in the month of 
December, in the year 1594, and ſuch as mary _ 
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that have been perpetrated in other months and 
years, by other poor devils, who had heard 
fooliſh ſtories. . 

The officer then explained to them what the 
abbe meant. Horrid monſters, exclaimed Can- 
did, is it poſſible that ſuch ſcenes ſhould paſs 
among a people who are perpetually ſinging 
and dancing ? Is there no flying this abomina- 
ble country immediately, this execrable king- 
dom, where monkies provoke tygers? I have 
ſeen bears in my country, but men J have be- 
held no where but in Eldorado. In the name 
of God, Sir, ſaid he to the officer, do me the 
kindneſs to conduct me to Venice, u here I am 
to wait for miſs Cunegund. Really, Sir, re- 
plied the officer, I cannot poſſibly wait on you 
farther than Lower Normandy. So ſaying, he 
ordered Candid's irons to be {truck off, acknow- 
ledged himſelf miſtaken, and ſent his followers 
about their buſineſs; after which he conducted 
Candid and Martin to Dieppe, and left them 
to the care of his brother. T here happened juſt 
then to be a ſmall Dutch ſhip in the road. 'The 
Norman, whom the other three diamonds had 
converted into the moſt obliging, ſerviceable 
being that ever breathed, took care to ſee Can- 
did and his attendants ſafe on board this veſſel, 
that was juſt ready to fail for Portſmouth in 
England. This was not the neareſt way to 
Venice indeed; but Candid thought himſelf 
eſcaped out of hell, and did not, in the leaſt, 
doubt but he ſhould quickly find an opportu- 
nity of reſuming his voyage io Venice. 
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Candid and Martin touch upen the Engliſh coaſt; 
what they ſee there, 


AH Pang'oſs ! Pangloſs ! ah Martin! Mar- 

tin! ah my dear mits Cunegund! what 
fort of a world 1s this? 'Thus exclaimed Can- 
did, as ſoon as he had got on board the Dutch 
ip. Why ſomething very fooliſh, and very 
abominable, ſaid Martin. You are acquainted 
with England, ſaid Candid ; are they as great 
fools in that country as in France? Yes, but 
in a different manner, anſwered Martin. You 
know that theſe two nations are at war about a 
few acres of barren land in the neighbourhood 
of Canada, and that-they have expended much 
greater ſums in the conteſt, than all Canada is 
worth. To ſay exactly whether there are a 
greater number fit to be inhabitants of a mad- 
houſe in the one country than the other, ex- 
ceeds the limits of my imperfect capacity; I 
know in general, that the people we are going 
to viſit, are of a very dark and gloomy diſpo- 
ſition. 

As they were chatting thus together, they 
arrived at Portſmouth. The ſhore on each 
{ide the harbour was lined with a multitude of 
people, whoſe eyes were ſtedfaſtly fixed on a 
luſty man, who was kneeling down on the 
deck of one of the men of war, with ſomething 
tied before his eyes. Oppoſite to this perſon- 
age ſtood four ſoldiers, each of whom ſhot three 
bullets into his ſkull, with all the compoſure 
imaginable ; and when it was done, the whole | 
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2 company went away perfectly well ſatisſied. 
! What the devil is all this for? faid Candid ; 
1 and what dæmon, or foe to mankind, lords it 
| thus tyrannically over the world? He then 
| aſked, who was that luſty man who had been 
[ ſent out of the world with fo much ceremony? 
when he received for anſwer, that it was an 
| admiral. And pray why do you put your ad- 
| miral to death? Becauſe he did not put a ſuſh- 
cient number of his fellow creatures to death. 
You muſt know, he had an engagement with 
a French admiral, and it has been proved a- 
| gainſt him, that he was not near enough to his 
antagoniſt. But, replied Candid, the French 
i admiral muſt have been as far from him. There 
0 is no doubt of that; but in this country it is 
| found requiſite, now and then, to put one ad- 
| miral to death, in order to ſpirit up the others 
| | to fight *. | : 
[| Candid was ſo ſhocked at what he ſaw and 
| heard, that he would not ſet foot on ſhore, 
but made a bargain with the Dutch ſkipper 
(were he even to rob him like the captain of 
Surinam) to carry him directly to Venice. 
The fkipper was ready in two days They 
ſalled along the coaſt of France, and paſſed 
within ſight of Liſbon, at which Candid trem- 
bled. From thence they proceeded to the 
Straits, entered the Mediterranean, and at 
length arrived at Venice. God be praiſed, 


— —— — 
—  — 
— 


id 
— * 
_ *s 


We need not inform the reader, that our author al- 
ludes to the fate of admiral Byng,—His remark upon it, 
is preciſely what we have heard repeated in twenty diffe- 
rent companies, and implies a ſevere reflection both upon 
the Gt, and the officers of G==t Bot, : 

- ſaid 
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ſaid Candid, embracing Martin, this is the 
place where I am to behold my beloved Cune- 
gund once again. I can confide in Cacambo, 
like another ſelf. All is well, all very well, all 
as well as poſhble. 
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C HAP. XXIV. 
Of Paquette and friar Girofite. 


UN their arrival at Venice, he went in 
ſearch of Cacambo at every inn and coffee- 
houſe, and among all the ladies of pleaſure; 
but could hear nothing of him. He ſent every 
day to enquire what ſhips were come in, ſtill 
no ne us of Cacambo. It is ſtrange l ſaid he 
to Martin, very ſtrange! that I ſhould have 
had time to ſail from Surinam to Bourdeaux ; 
to travel from thence to Paris, to Dieppe, to 
Portſmouth; to ſail along the coaſt of Portu- 
gal and Spain, and up the Mediterranean to 
ſpend ſome months at Venice; and that my 
lovely Cunegund ſhould not be arrived. In- 
ſtead of her, I only met with a Pariſian impoſ- 
tor, and a raſcally abbe of Perigord. Cunegund 
is actually dead, and I have nothing to do but 
to follow her. Alas! how much better would 
it have been for me to have remained in the 
paradiſe of Eldorado than to have returned to 
this curſed Europe! You are in the right, my 
dear Martin; you are certainly in the right; 
all is miſery and deceit. 
He fell into a deep melancholy, and neither 
went to the opera in vogue, nor partook of an 
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of the diverſions of the carnival : nay, he even 
{lighted the fair ſex. Martin ſaid to him, Upon 
my word, I think you are very ſimple to imagine 
that a raſcally valet, with five or {ix millions in 
his pocket, would go in ſearch of your miſtreſs 
to the further end of the world, and bring her 
to Venice to meet you. If he finds her he 
will take her for himſelf; if he does not, he 
will take another. Let me adviſe you to for- 
get your valet Cacambo, and your miſtreſs 
Cunegund. Martin's ſpeech was not the moſt 
conſolatory to the dejected Candid. His 
melancholy encreaſed, and Martin never leſt 
proving to him, that there is very little virtue 
or happineſs in this world; except, perhaps, in 
Eldorado, where hardly any body can gain ad- 
mittance. 

While they were diſputing on this impor- 
tant ſubject, and ſtill expecting miſs Cune- 
gund, .Candid perceived a young Theatin friar 
in St. Mark's Place, with a girl under his 
arm. The Theatin looked freſh-coloured, 
plump, and vigorous ; his eyes ſparkled; his 
air and gait were bold and lofty. The girl 
was very pretty, and was finging a ſong ; and 
every now and then gave her Theatin an amo- 
rous ogle and wantonly pinched his ruddy 
cheeks. You will at leaſt allow, faid Candid 
to Martin, that theſe two are happy. Hitherto 
I have met with none but unfortunate people 
in the whole habitable globe, except in Eldo- 
rado ; but, as to this couple, I would venture 
to lay a wager they are happy. Done! ſaid 
Martin; they are not for what you will. Well, 
we have only to afk them to dine with us, ſaid 
Candid, and you will ſee whether I am miſ- 
taken or not, ; 
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Thereupon he accoſts them, and with great 
politeneſs invites them to his inn to eat ſomꝰ 
macaroni, with Lombard partridges and caviare, 
and to drink a bottle of Montepulciano, La— 
cryma Chriſti, Cyprus and Samos wine. I he 
girl bluſhed ; the 'Theatin accepted the invita- 
tion and ſhe followed him, eyeing Candid every 
now and then with a mixture of ſurprize and 
confuſion, while the tears ſtole down her cheeks. 
No ſooner did ſhe enter his apartment than ſhe. 
cried out, How, Mr. Candid, have you quite 
forgot your Pacquette ? do you not know her 
again? Candid, who had not regarded her 
with any degree of attention before, being 
wholly occupied with the thoughts of his dear 
Cunegund, Ah! is it you, child? was it yow 
that reduced doctor Pangloſs to that fine condi- 
tion I ſaw him in? 

Alas ! fir, anſwered Pacquette, it was I, in- 
deed, I find you are acquainted with every 
thing; and I have been informed of all the 
misfortunes that happened to the whole family 
of my lady 'baroneſs and the fair Cunegund. 
But I can ſafely ſwear to you, that my lot was: 
no leſs deplorable ; I was innocence itſelf when 
you ſaw me laſt. A Cordelier who was my 
confeſſor, eaſily ſeduced me; the conſequences 
proved terrible. I was obliged to leave the 
caſtle ſome time after the-baron kicked you out 
from thence ; and if a famous ſurgeon had not 
taken compaſſion cn me, I had been a dead 
woman. Gratitude obliged. me to live with 
him ſome time as a mib reſs: his wife, who 
was a very devil for jealouſy, beat me unmer- 


cifully every day., Oh! ſhe was a perfect 


fury, The doctor himſelf was the moſt ugly 
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of all mortals, and I the moſt wretched crea- 


ture exiſting, to be continually beaten for a 


man whom [I did not love. You are ſenſible, 
fir, how dangerous it was for an ill-natured 
woman to be married to a phyſician. Incenſed 
at the behaviour of his wife, he one day gave 
her ſo affectionate a remedy for a flight cold ſhe 
had caught, that ſhe died in leſs than two 
hours in moſt dreadful convulſions. Her rela- 
tions proſecuted the huſband, who was obliged 
to fly, and I was ſent topriſon. My innocence 
would not have ſaved me, if I had not been 
tolerably handſome. The judge gave me my 
liberty, on condition he ſhould ſucceed the 
doctor. However, I was ſoon ſupplanted by a 
rival, turned off without a farthing, and obliged 
to continue the abominable trade which you 
men think ſo pleaſing, but which to us unhap- 
py creatures, is the moſt dreadful of all ſuffer- 
ings. At length I came to follow the buſineſs 
at Venice. Ah! fir, did you but know what 
it is to be obliged to lie with every fellow; with 
old tradeſmen, with counſellors, with monks, 
watermen, and abbes; to be expoſed to all 
their inſolence and abuſe; to. be often neceſſi- 
tated to borrow a petticoat, only that it may 
be taken up by ſome diſagreeable wretch ; to 
be robbed by one gallant of what we get from 
another; to be ſubject to the extortions of ei- 
vil magiſtrates ; and to have for. ever before 
one's eyes the proſpect of old age, an hoſpital, 
or a dunghill, you would conclude that I am 
one of the moſt unhappy wretches breathing. 
Thus did Pacquette unboſom herſelf to ho- 
neſt Candid in his clofet, in the preſence of 
Martin, 
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Martin, who took occaſion to ſay to him, You 
ſee I have half won the wager already. 

Friar Giroflee was all this time in the parlour 
refreſhing himſelf with a glaſs or two of wine 
till dinner was ready. But, faid Candid to 
Pacquette, you looked ſo gay and content, 
when I met you, you ſung and careſſed the 
Theatin with ſo much fondneſs, that I abſolute- 
ly thought you as happy. as you ſay you are 
now miſerable. Ah! dear fir, faid Pacquette, 
this is one of the miſeries of the trade; yefter- 
day | was ſtript and beaten by an officer; yet 
to-day I muſt appear good-humoured and gay 
to pleaſe a fi iar. 

Candid was convinced, and acknowledged 
that Martin was in the right. They fat down 
to table with Pacquette and the T heatin ; the 
entertainment was very agreeable, and towards 
the end they began to converſe together with 
ſome freedom. Father, ſaid Candid, to the 
friar, you feem to me to enjoy a ſtate of happi- 
neſs that even kings might envy; joy and 
health are painted in your countenance, You 
have a tight pretty wench to divert you; and 
you ſeem to be perfectly well contented with 
your condition as a Theatin. 

Faith, fir, faid friar Giroflee, I wiſh with 
all my ſoul the Theatins were every one of 
them at the bottom of the ſea. I have been 
tempted a thouſand times to ſet fire to the con- 
vent and go and turn Turk. My parents 
obliged me, at the age of fifteen, to put on 
this deteſtable habit only to encreaſe the ſor- 
tune of an elder brother of mine, whom, God 
confound ! - Jealouſy, diſcord, and fury, reſide 
in our convent, It is true I have preached of- 
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ten paltry ſermons, by which I have got a little 
money, part of which the prior robs me of, and 
the remainder helps to pay my girls ; but, at 
night, when I go hence to my convent, I am 
ready to dath my brains againſt the walls of the 
dormitory; and this is the caſe with all the reſt 
of our fraternity. | 
Martin, turning towards Candid, with his 
uſual indifference, ſaid, Well, what think you 
now? havel won the wagerentire!y? Candid 
gave two thouſand piaſtres to Pacquette, and a 
thouſand to friar Giroflce. ſaying, I will anſwer 
that this will make them happy. I am not of 
your opinion, ſaid Martin; perhaps this money 
will only make them wretched. Be that as it 
may, ſaid Candid, one thing comforts me; 1 
fee that one often meets with thoſe whom we 
expected never to ſee again; ſo that, perhaps, 
as I have found my red {ſheep and Pacquette, I 
may be lucky enough to. find miſs Cunegund 
alſo. I wiſh, faid Martin, ſhe one day may 
make you happy; but | doubt it much. You 
are very hard of belief, ſaid Candid. It is be- 
cauſe, ſaid Martin, I have feen the world. 
Obſerve thoſe gondoliers, ſaid Candid, arc 
they not perpetually ſinging? You do not ſee 
them, anſwered Martin, at home with their 
wives and brats, The doge has his chagrin, 
gondoliers theirs. Nevertheleſs, in the main, 
] look upon the gondolier's life as preferable 
to that of the doge ; but the difference is ſo 
trifling, that it is not worth the trouble of ex- 
amining into. | 
I have heard great talk, ſaid Candid, of the 
ſenator Pococurante, who lives in that fine 
houſe at the Brenta, where, they ſay, be en- 
| | tertains 
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tertains foreigners in the moſt polite manner. 
They pretend this man is a perfect ſtranger to 
uneaſineſs. I ſhould be glad to ſee ſo extraor- 
dinary a being, ſaid Martin. Candid there- 
upon ſent a meſſenger to ſeignor Pococurante, 
deſiring permiſſion to wait on him the next 
day. | 


FFC 


CHAP XXV. 
Candid and Martin pay a viſit to ſeignor Pecocu- 


rant, à noble Venetian. 


CANDID and his friend Martin went in a 

gondola on the Brenta, and arrived at the 
palace of the noble Pococurante : the gardens 
were laid out in an elegant taſte, and adorned 
with fine marble ftatues ; his palace was built 
aſter the moſt approved rules in architecture. 
The maſter of the houſe, who was a man of ſix- 
ty, and very rich, received our two travellers 
with great politeneſs, but without much cere- 
mony, which ſomewhat diſconcerted Candid, 
bat was not at all diſpleaſing to Martin. 

As ſoon as they were ſeated, two very _ 
girls, neatly dreſſed, brought in chocolate, whic 
was extremely well frothed. Candid could 
not help making encomiums upon their beauty 
and graceful carriage. The creatures are well 
enough, ſaid the ſenator ; I make them lie wich 
me ſometimes, for I am heartily tired of the 
women of the town, their coquetry, their jea- 
louſy, their quarrels, their humours, their mean - 
neſſes, their pride, and their folly; I am weary 
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of making ſonnets, or of paying for ſonnets 
to be made on them ; but after all,. theſe two 
girls begin to grow very indifferent to me. 

After having refreſhed himſelf, Candid walk- 
ed into a large gallery, where he was ſtruck 
with the fight of a fine collection of paintings. 
Pray, ſaid Candid, by what maſter are the two 
firſt of theſe? They are Raphael's, anſwered 
the ſenator. I gave a great deal of money for 
them ſeven years ago, purely out of curioſity, 
as they were ſaid to be the fineſt pieces in Ita- 
ly; but I cannot ſay they pleaſe me: the co- 
louring is dark and heavy; the figures do not 
ſwell nor come out enough ; and the drapery 
is very bad. In ſhort, notwithſtanding the 
encomiums laviſhed upon them, they are not, 
in my opinion, a true repreſentation of nature. 
I approve of no paintings but where I think I 
behold nature herſelf ; and there are very few, 
if any, of that kind to be met with. I have 
what is called a fine collection, but I take no 
manner of delight in them. . 

While dinner was getting ready, Pococu- 
rants ordered a concert. Candid praiſed the 
muſic to the ſkies. This noiſe, ſaid the noble 
Venetian, may amuſe one for a little time, but 
if it was to laſt above half an hour, it would 
grow tireſome to every body, though perhaps 
no one would care to own it. Muſic is become 
the art of executing what is difhcult ; now 
whatever is difficult cannot be long pleaſing. 

I believe I might take more pleaſure in an 
opera, if they had not made ſuch a monſter of 
that ſpecies of dramatic entertainment as per- 
fectly ſhocks me; and I am amazed how people 


can bear to ſee wretched tragedies ſet to mulic ; 
where 
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where the ſcenes are contrived for no other pur- 

poſe than to lug in, as it were by the ears, three 

or four ridiculous ſongs, to give a favourite act- 
reſs an opportunity of exhibiting her pipe. Let 

who will, or can die away in raptures at the trills 

of an eunuch quavering the majeſtic part of 
Cæſar or Cato, and ſtrutting in a fooliſh manner 

upon the ſtage. For my part, I have long ago 

renounced theſe paltry entertainments, which 

conſtitute the glory of modern Italy, and are 

ſo dearly purchaſed by crowned heads. Candid 

oppoſed theſe ſentiments; but he did it in a 

diſcreet manner; as for Martin, he was entire- 

ly of the old ſenator's opinion. 

Dinner being ſerved up they ſat down to 
table, and, after a very hearty repaſt, returned 
to the library. Candid obſerving Homer 
richly bound, commended the noble Venetian's 
taſte. This, ſaid he, is a book that was once 
the delight of the great Pangloſs, the beſt phi- 
loſopher in Germany. Homer is no favourite 
of mine, anſwered Fococurante, very cooly ; I 
was made to believe once that I took a pleaſure 
in reading him; but his continual repetitigns 
of battles muſt have all ſuch a reſemblance with 
each other; his gods that are for ever in a hur- 
ry and buſtle, without ever doing any thing; bis 
Helen, that is the cauſe of the war, and yet 
hardly acts in the whole performance; his 
Troy, that holds out ſo long, without be- 
ing taken: in ſhort, all theſe things toge- 
ther, make the poem very inſipid to me. I 
have aſked ſome learned men, whether they 
are not in reality as much tired as myſelf 
with reading this poet: thoſe who ſpoke inge- 
nuouſly, aflured me that he had made _ 
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fall afleep; and yet, that they could not well 
avoid giving him a place in their libraries; but 
that it was merely as they would do an antique, 
or thoſe ruſty medals which are kept only for 
curioſity, and are of no manner of ule in 
commerce. 

But your excellency does not ſurely form the 
fame opinion of Virgil? ſaid Candid. Why, 
I grant, replied Pococurante, that the ſecond, 
third, fourth, and fix book of his Aneid are 
excellent; but as for his pious neas, his {ſtrong 
Cloanthus, his friendly Achates, his boy 
Aſcanius, his filly king Latinus, his ill-bred 
Amata, his infpid Lavinia; and ſome other 
characters much in the ſame ſtrain; I think 
there cannot in nature be any thing more flat 
and diſagreeble. I muſt confeſs I prefer Taſſo 
far beyond him; nay, even that fleepy tale- 
teller Arioſto. 

May I take the liberty to aſk if you do not 
receive great pleaſure from reading Horace ? 
faid Candid. There are maxims in this writer, 
replied Pococurants, from whence a man of the 
world may reap ſome benefit; and the ſhort 
meaſure of the verſe makes them more eaſily 
to be retained in the memory. But I-ſee no- 
thing extraordinary in his journey to Brundu- 
ſium, and his account of his bad dinner; nor 
in his dirty low quarrel between one Rupillius, 
whoſe words, as he exprefles it, were full of 
poiſonous filth ; and another, whole language 
was dipped in vinegar. His indelicate verſes 
againſt old women and witches have frequently 
given me great offence; nor can I diſcover 
the great merit of his telling his friend Mz- 
cenas, that if he will but rank him in the _ 
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of lyric poets, his loſty head fhall touch the 
ſtars. Ignorant readers are apt to advance every 
thing by the lump in a writer of reputation. 
For my part, I read only to pleaſe myſelf. I 
like nothing but what makes for my purpoſe. 
Candid, who had been brought up with a no- 
tion of never making uſe of his own judg- 
ment, was aſtoniſhed at what he heard; but 
Martin found there was a good deal of reaſon 
in the ſenator's remarks. | 

O! here is a Tully, faid Candid: this great 
man, I fancy you are never tired of reading? 
Indeed I never read him at all, replied Poco- 
curante. What a deuce is it to me whether 
he pleads for Rabirius or Cluentius? .I try 
cauſes enough myſelf. I had once ſome liking 
to his philoſophical works; but when I found 
he doubted of every thing, I thought I knew as 
much as himſelf, and had no need of a guide to 
learn ignorance. . 

Ha! cried Martin, here are fourſcore vo- 
lumes of the memoirs of the academy of ſei- 
ences; perhaps there may be ſomething curi- 
ous and valuable in this collection. Yes, an- 
ſwered Pococurante ; ſo there might if any one 
of theſe compilers of this rubbiſh had only in- 
vented the art of pin- making: but all theſe vo- 
lumes are filled with mere chimerical ſyſtems, 
without one ſingle article conduciye to real 
utility. 

l ſee a prodigious number of plays, ſaid Can- 
did, in Italian, Spaniſh, and French Yes, fe- 
plied the Venetian; there are I think three thou- 
ſand, and not three dozen of them good for any 
thing. As to thoſe huge volumes of divinity, 
and thoſe enormous collections of ſermons, they 


are 
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are not altogether, worth one ſingle page in 
Seneca; and I fancy you will readily believe 
that neither myſelf, nor any one elſe, ever looks 
into them. | : 

Martin, perceiving ſome ſhelves filled with 
Engliſh books, ſaid to the ſenator, I fanc 
that a republican muſt be highly delighted with 
thoſe books, which are moſt of them written 
with a noble ſpirit of freedom, It is noble to 
write as we think, ſaid Pococuranté; it is the 
privilege of humanity. Throughout Italy we 


write only what we do not think; and the 


preſent inhabitants of the country of the Cæ- 
fars and Antoninus's dare not -acquire a fingle 
idea without the permiſhon of a father domi- 
nican. I ſhould be enamoured of the ſpirit of 
the Engliſh nation, did it not utterly fruſtrate 
the good effects it would produce, by paſhon 
and the ſpirit of party. 

Candid, ſeeing a Milton, aſked the ſenator 
if he did not think that author a great man ? 
Who f faid Pococurante ſharply ; that barba- 
rian who writes a tedious commentary in ten 
books of rumbling verſe, on the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis? that ſlovenly imitator of the Greeks, 
who disfigures the creation, by making the 


Meſſiah take a pair of compaſſes from heaven's 


armoury to plan the world; whereas Moſes re- 
preſented the Deity as producing the whole 
univerſe by his fiat? Can I think you have 
any eſteem for a writer who has ſpoiled Taſſo's 
hell and the devil; who transforms Lucifer 
ſometimes into a toad, and, at others, into a 
pigmy; who makes him ſay the ſame thing 
over again an hundred times; who metamor- 
phoſes him into a ſchool-divine; and who, 
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by an abſurdly ſerious imitation of Arioſto's 
comic invention of fire-arms, repreſents the de- 
vils and angels, cannonading each other in 
heaven? Neither I nor any other Italian can 
poſſibly take pleaſure in ſuch melancholy reve- 
ries; bon the marriage of Sin and Death, an 
ſnakes iſſuing from the womb of the former, 
are enough to make any perſon ſick that is fiot 
loſt to all ſenſe of delicacy. This obſcene, 
whimſical, and diſagreeable poem met with 
the neglect it deſerved at its firſt publication; 
and I only treat the author now as he was 
treated in his own country by his cotemporaries. 
Candid was ſenſibly grieved at this ſpeech, 
as he had a great reſpect for Homer, and was 
very fond of Milton. Alas! faid he ſoftly to 
Martin, I am afraid this man holds our German 
poets in great contempt. 'There would be no 
ſuch great harm in that, ſaid Martin. O what 
a ſurpriſing man! ſaid Candid ſtill to himſelt; 
what a prodigious genius is this Pococurante * 
nothing can pleaſe him. 


— 
— 


* Pococurante is a right modern Ariftarchus. Prompted 
by ſpleen and envy to poach for faults, he bas juſt percep- 
tion enough to diſcover a few blemiſhes, or ſeeming ble- 
miſhes, without having tafte to feel, or candour to ac- 
knowledge the numberleſs beauties which thoſe perform- 
ances contain, With the ſame juſtice, a man being aſked 
his opinion of a celebrated beauty enumerates a ſmall 
mole on one cheek, a little wart on the other, an inconſi- 
derable ſcar on the chin, and an uneven tooth, and paſſing 

over a ſublime forehead, a pair of bri liant eyes, a delicious 
mouth with coral lips, a delicate complexion, an elegant 
contour of the face, and raviſhing harmony of features, ex- 
claims with marks of diſguſt ; ** What a ſhocking creature 
it is?” A fair critic does not criticiſe little imperſections, 
but excuſes them, in conſideration of the excellencies with 
Which they are intermiogled, 

Verum ubi plura nitent, non ego paucis 
O fon dar maculiz=—n—m— 
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After finiſhing their ſurvey of the library, 
they went down into the garden, when Candid 
commended the ſeveral beauties that offered 
themſelves to his view. I know nothing upon 
earth laid out in ſuch bad taſte, ſaid Pococu- 
rantẽ; every thing about it is childiſh and trifl- 
ing; but I ſhall have another laid out to-mor- 
row upon a nobler plan. 

As ſoon as our two travellers had taken 
leave of his excellency, Well, ſaid Candid to 
Martin, I hope you will own, that this man is 


the happieſt of all mortals, for he is above eve - 


ry thing he poſſeſſes. But do not you ſee, an- 
ſwered Martin, that he likewiſe diſlikes every 
thing he poſſeſſes? It was an obſervation of 
Plato, long ſince, that thoſe are not the beſt 
ſtomachs that reject, without diſtinction, all 
ſorts of aliments. True, ſaid Candid, but ſtill 
there muſt certainly be a pleaſure in criticiſing 
every thing, and in perceiving faults where 
others think they ſee beauties. That is, re- 
lied Martin, there is a pleaſure in having no 
pleaſure. Well, well, faid Candid, I find that I 
ſhall be the only happy man at laſt, when I am 
bleſſed with the ſight of my dear Cunegund. 
It is good to hope, ſaid Martin. 
In the mean while, days and weeks paſſed 
away, and no news of Cacambo. Candid was 
ſo overwhelmed with grief, that he did not re- 
flect on the behaviour of Pacquette and friar 
Giroflee, who never ſtaid to return him thanks 
for the preſents he had ſo generouſly made 
them. N . ; 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Candid- and Martin ſup with fix ſharpers ; and 


who they were. 


NE evening that Candid, with his attend- 
ant Martin, were going to fit down to 
ſupper with ſome foreigners, who lodged in 
the ſame inn where they had taken up their 
quarters, a man, with a face the colour of ſoot, 
came behind him, and taking him by the arm, 
ſaid, Hold yourſelf in readineſs to go along with 
us, be ſure you do not fail. Upon this, turning 
about to fee from whom the above came, he 
beheld Cacambo. Nothing but the ſight of 
miſs Cunegund could have given greater joy 
and ſurprize. He was almoſt beſide himſelt. 
After embracing this dear friend, Cuncgund ! 
ſaid he, Cunegund is come with you doubt- 
leſs! Where, where is ſhe? Carry me to her 
this inflant, that I may die with joy in her pre- 
ſence. Cunegund is not here, anſwered Ca- 
cambo z ſhe it at Conſtantinople. Good hea- 
rens, at Conſtantinople! but no matter if ſhe 
was in China, I would fly thither. Quick, 
quick, dear Cacambo, let us be gone. Soft 
and fair, ſaid Cacambo, ſtay till you have ſup- 
ped, I cannot at preſent ſtay to ſay any thing 
more to you; I am a ſlave, and my maſter 
waits for me; I mult go and attend him at ta- 
ble: but mum ! ſay not a word, only get your 
ſupper, and hold yourſelf in readineſs. 
Candid, divided between joy and grief, 
charmed to have thus met with his faithful 
agent again, and ſurpriſed to hear he was a 
; : ſlave, 
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ſlave, his heart palpitating, his ſenſes confuſed, 
but full of the hopes of recovering his dear Cu- 
negund, ſat down to table with Martin, who 
beheld all theſe ſcenes with great unconcern 
and with ſix ſtrangers, who were come to ſpend 
the carnival at Venice, 

Cacambo waited at table upon one of thoſe 
ſtrangers. When ſupper was nearly over, he 
drew near to his maſter, and whiſpered him 
in the ear, Sire, your majeſty may go when 
you pleaſe, the ſhip is ready; and ſo ſaying he 
eft the room. he gueſts, ſurpriſed at what 
they had heard, looked at each other without 
ſpeaking a word ; when another ſervant draw- 
ing near to his maſter, in like manner ſaid, 
Sire, your majeſty's poſt-chaiſe is at Padua, 
and the bark is ready. The maſter made him 
a ſign, and he inſtantly withdrew. The com- 
pany all ſtared at each other again, and the 
| many altoniſhment was increaſed. A third 
ervant then approached another of the ſtran- 
gers, and ſaid, Sire, if your majeſty will be 
adviſed by me, you will not make any longer 
ſtay in this place; I will go and get every 

thing ready ; and inſtantly diſappeared. 
Candid and Martin then took it for granted, 
that this was ſome of the diverſions of the car- 
nival, and that theſe were characters in maſ- 
querade. Then a fourth domeſtic faid to the 
fourth ſtranger, Your majeſty may ſet off when 
you pleaſe; ſaying this, he went away like the 
reſt. A fifth valet ſaid the ſame to a fifth maſter. 
But the ſixth domeſtic ſpoke in a different ſtyle 
to the perſon on whom he waited, and who fat 
near to Candid, Troth, Sir, ſaid he, they 
will truſt your majeſty no longer, nor myſelt 
neither 
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neither; and we may both of us chance to be 


ſent to gaol this very night; and therefore I 
ſhall e'en take care of myſelf, and ſo adieu. 
The ſervants being all gone, the fix ſtrangers, 
with Candid and Martin, remained in a pro— 
Found filence. At length Candid broke it. by 
ſaying, Gentlemen, this is a very ſingular joke 
-upon my word, why how came you all to be 
kings? For my part I own frankly, that neither 
my friend Martin here, nor myſelf, have any 
claim to royalty. 

Cacambo's . maſter then began, with great 
gravity, to deliver himſelf thus in Italian. 1am 
not joking in the leaſt, my name is Achmet 
III. I was grand ſeignor for many years; I de- 
throned my brother, my nephew dethroned me, 
my viziers Joſt their heads, and I am condemned 
to end my. days in the old ſeraglio. My ne- 
phew, the grand ſultan Mahomet, gives me 
permiſſion to travel ſometimes for my health, 
and I am come to ſpend the carnival at Venice *. 

A young man who ſat by Achmet, ſpoke 
next, and ſaid, My name is Ivan. I was once 
emperor of all the Ruſſias, but was dethroned 


in my cradle, My parents were confined, and 


I was brought up in a priſon, yet I am ſome- 


* ** 


® It is very extraordinary indeed, that the ſultan ſhould 
grant this indulgence to the prince whom he had dethroned, 
But to repreſent Achmet voluntarily returning from a free 
country to his priſon at Conſtantinople, where he knew he 
ſhould be very much expoſed to the bow-ſtring, is a moſt 
violent and unnatural outrage on probability. This acci- 
dental meeting of the other princes, is not ill imagined, ex- 
ceptrng till the emperor John of Ruſſia, a country where 
dethroned pringes were never treated with ſuch tenderneſs 
and reſpect. 4} A; f 4 
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times allowed to travel, though always with 
perſons to keep a guard over me, and I am 
come to ſpend the carnival at Venice. 

The third ſaid, I am Charles-Edward, king 
of England; my father has renounced his right 
to the throne in my favour. I have fought in 
defence of my rights, and near a thouſand of 
my friends have had their hearts taken out of 
their bodies alive, and thrown in their faces. 
I have myſelf been confined in a priſon &. I 
am going to Rome to viſit the king my father, 
who was dethroned as well as myſelf ; and my 
grandfather and I am come to ſpend the carni- 
val at Venice. 
The fourth ſpoke thus, T-am the king of Po- 
land + ; the fortune of war has ſtripped me of 
my hereditary dominions. [My father experi- 
.enced the «ſame.viciſhtudes of fate. ] refign 
myſelf to the will of-providence, in the ſame 
manner as ſultan Achmet the emperor Ivan, 
and king Charles-Edward, whom God long 
preſerve; and I am come 10 ſpend the carnival 
at Venice. 
The fifth ſaid, Jam king of Poland alſo, I 
have twice loſt my kingdom.; but Providence 
has given me other dominions, where I have 
done more good, than all the Sarmatian a 
put together, were ever able to do on the banks 


— — —_— — 


* Alluding to his being arreſted by the French king 
at Paris, aſter the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, becauſe be 
would not quietly withdraw himſelf from the dominions of 
-France. | 

+ Axzguſtus, king of Poland, eleQor of Saxeny, driven 
from his hereditary dominions, by his neighbour the king 
of Pruſſia, 

of 
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of the Viſtula “, I reſign myſelf likewiſe to 
Providence; and am come to ſpend the carni- 
val at Venice. 
It now came to the ſixth monarch's turn to 
ſpeak. Gentlemen, faid he, I am not ſo great 
a prince as the reſt of you, it is true, but J am 
however a crowned head. I am Theodore, 
elected king of Corſica, I have had the title 
of majeſty, and am now hardly treated with 
common civility. I have coined money, and 
am not now worth a ſingle ducat. I have had two 
ſecretaries, and am now without a valet. I was 
once ſeated on a throne, and ſince that have 
lain upon a truſs of ſtraw, in a common gaol 
in London Þ, and I very much fear I ſhall meet 
with 


- 
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Staniſlaus Lecinzki, ſormerly king of Poland, now 
poſieſſor of Lorraine, and father to the queen of France. 

+ This remarkable perſonage, after having lain in the 
common priſon of the king's bench, for a paltry debt, 
war cleared by an act of parliament, paſſed ter the relief 
of infolvent debtors ; and the ſchedule of his effects, de- 
livered for the benefit of his creditors, contained his right 
and pretenſions to the crown of Corſica. He died at Lon- 
don in extreme miſery, te the reproach of the'Engliſh na- 
tion, which had at one time acknowledged him as a ſove - 
reign prince, and their ally. 

A gentleman cauſed a marble to be erected for him in St. 
Anne's church-yard, with the following inſcription ; 

Near this place is interred 
Turo pon E, king of Corfica, 
Who died in this pariſh, Dec. 11, 1756, 
Immediately af er leaving 
The king's bench priſon, 
By the benefit cf the act of inſolvency : 
In conſequence of which, 
He treũgned his kingdom of Corſica 
For the uſe of his creditors, 
G 2 The 
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with the ſame fate here in Venice, where 1 
come, like your majeſties, to divert myſelf at 
the carnival. ä 

The other five kings liſtened to this ſpeech 
with great attention; it excited their com paſ- 
ſion; each of them made the unhappy Theo- 
dore a preſent of twenty ſequins, and Candid 
gave him a diamond, worch juſt an hundred 
times that ſum. Who can this private perſon 
be, ſaid the five princes to one another, who is 
able to give, and has actually given, an hun- 
dred times as muchas any of us? 

Juſt as they roſe from table, in-came four 
ſerene highneſſes *, who had alſo been ſtripped 
of their territories by the fortune of war, and 
were come to ſpend the remainder of the car- 
nival at Venice. Candid took no munner of 
notice of them ; for his thoughts were wholly 
employed on his voyage to Conſtantinople, whi- 
ther he intended to go in ſearch of his lovely 
miſs Cunegund. | 


=y 
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The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley- ſlaves and kings; 
But Tu ROVORE this moral learn'd ere dead; 5 
Fate pour'd its leſſons on his living head, 
Beſtow'd a kingdom, and denied him bread. 


Probably he means the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the 
dukes of Biunſwic, Saxe Gotha, and Mecklenbourg- 
Schwerin. 


C HAP. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
Candid's voyage to Conſtantinople. 


T HE trnſty Cacambo had already engaged 

the captain of the Turkiſh ſhip, that was 
to carry ſultan Achmet back to Conſtantinople, 
to take Candid and Martin on board. Accord- 
ingly they both embarked, after paying their 
obeiſance to his miſerable highneſs. As they 
were going on board, Candid ſaid to Martin, 
you ſee we ſupped in company with fix de- 
throned kings, and to one of them I gave cha- 
rity. Perhaps there may be a great many other 
princes {till more unfortunate. For my part 
I have loſt only an hundred ſheep, and am 
now going to fly to the arms of my charming 
miſs Cunegund —My dear Martin, I mult in- 
ſiſt on it, that Pangloſs was in the right. All 
is for the beſt. | wiſh it may, ſaid Martin.— 
But this was an odd adventure we met with at 


Venice. I do not think there ever was an ins 


ſtance before, of {ix dethroned monarchs ſup- 
ping together at a public inn. This is not 
more extraordinary, faid Martin, than moſt of 
what has happened to us. It is a very com- 
mon thing for kings to be dethroned ; and as 
for our having the honour to ſup with fix of 
them, it is a mere accident, not deferving our 
attention. 

As ſoon as Candid ſet his foot on board 
the veſſel, he flew to his old friend and valet 
Cacambo; and throwing his arms about his 
neck, embraced him with traniports of joy. 
Well, ſaid'he, what news of mils Cunegund ? 

G3 Does 
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Does ſhe till continue the paragon of beauty? 
Does ſhe love me ſtill? How does ſhe do? You 
have, doubtleſs, purchaſed a ſuperb palace for 
her at Conſtantinople, 

My dear maſter, replied Cacambo, miſs 
Cunegund waſhes diſhes on the banks of the 
Propontis, in the houſe of a prince who has 
very few to waſh. She is at preſent a ſlave in 
the family of an ancient ſovereign named Ra- 
gotiky, whom the grand Turk allows three 
crowns a day to maintain him in his exile ; 
but the moſt melancholy circumſtance of all is, 


that ſhe is turned horribly ugly. Ugly or hand- 


ſome, ſaid Candid, I am a man of honour ; 
and, as ſuch, am obliged to love her ſtill. 
But how could ſhe poſſibly have been reduced 
to ſo abject a condition, when I ſent five or fix 
millions to her by you? Lord bleſs me, ſaid 
Cacambo, was not i obliged to give two mil- 
lions to ſeignor Don Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Fa- 


gueora, y Maſcarenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza, 


the governor of Buenos- Ayres, for libertyto take 
miſs Cunegundaway with me ? and then did not 
a brave fellow of a pyrate very gallantly ſtrip us 
of all the reſt ? And then did not this ſame py- 
rate carry us with him to Cape Matapan, to 
Milo, to Nicaria, to Samos, to Petra, to the 
Dardanelles, to Marmora, to Scutari ? Miſs 
Cunegund and the old woman are now ſervants 


to the prince I have told you of; and | myſelf 


am ſlave to the dethroned ſultan. What a 
chain of ſhocking accidents! exclaimed Can- 
did, But after all, I have ftill ſome diamonds 
left, with which I can eaſily procure miſs Cune- 
gund's liberty. It is a pity though ſhe 1s grown 
ſo very ugly. | AA 

| Then 
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Then turning to Martin, What think you 
ſtiend, ſaid he, whoſe condition is moſt to be 
pitied, the emperor Achmet's, the emperor 
Ivan's, king Charles-Edward's, or mine ? 
Faith, I cannot reſolve your queſtion, ſaid, 
Martin, unleſs | had been in the breaſts of you 
all. Ah! cried Pangloſs, was Candid here 
now, he would have known, and ſatisfied me 
at once. I know not, ſaid Martin, in what 
ballance your Pangloſs could have weighed the 
misfortunes of mankind, and have ſet ajuſteſti- 
mation on their ſufferings. All that I pretend to 
know of the matter is, that there are millions of 
men on the earth, whoſe conditions are an hun- 
dred times more pitiable than thoſe of king 
Charles-Edward, the emperor Ivan, or ſultan 
Achmet. Why that may be, anſwered Candid. 

In a few days they reached the Boſphorus; 
and the firſt thing Gandid did, was to pay a 
very high ranſom for Cacambo : then, without 
loſing time, he and his companions went on 
board a galley, in order to ſearch for his Cune- 
2 on the banks of the Propontis, notwith- 

anding the was grown fo ugly. 

There were two ſlaves among thecrew of the 
E. who rowed very ill, and to whoſe bare 

acks the maſter of the ve: ſſel frequently applied 
a bull's pizzle. Candid, from natural ſym- 
pathy, looked at theſe two flaves more atten - 
tively than at any of the reſt, and drew near 
them with an eye of pity. Their features, 
though greatly disfigured, appeared to him to 
ear a ſtrong reſemblance with thoſe of Pang- 
loſs and the unhappy baron Jeſuit, miſs Cune— 
gund's brother, This idea affected him with 
G 4 grief 
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grief and compaſſion : he examined them more 
attentively than before, In troth, aid he, 
turning to Martin, if I had not feen my maſter 
Pan 2ols fairly hanged, and had not myſelf been 
unlucky enough to run the baron through the 
body, I ſhould abſolutely think thoſe two rowers 
were the men. 

No ſooner had Candid uttered the names of 
the baron and Pangloſs, than the two flaves 
gave a great cry, ceaſed rowing, and let fall 
their oars out of their hands. 'The maſter of 
the veſſel, ſeeing this, ran up to them, and: 
redoubicd the difcipline of the bull's pizzle. 3 
Held, hold, cried Candid, I will give you 4 
what money you ſhall alk for theſe two perſons. | 
Good heavens ! it is Candid, faid one of the 


men. Candid ! cried the other. Dol dream, 7 
ſaid Candid, or amT awake? Am actually on "43 
board this galley ? Is this my lord baron, whom 3 
killed? and that my maſter Pangloſs, whom 3 
I ſaw hanged before my face? 1 


It is 1! it is I! cried they both together. 
What is this your great philoſopher? ſaid 0 
Martin. My dear Sir, ſaid Candid to the ma- 1 


iter of the galley, how much do you aſk ſor the 


ranſom of the baron of Thunder: ten-tronckh, $ 
who is one of the. firſt barons of the empire, i 
and of Mr. Pangloſs, the moſt profound meta- 1 
phyſician in Germany? Why then, Chriſtian i 


cur, replied the Turkiſh captain, ſince theſe 


two dogs of Chriſtian flaves are barons and me- inf 
taphyficians, who no doubt are of high rank in 


— 22 2 


their own country, thou ſhalt give me fiſty 
thouſand ſequins, You ſhall have them, Sir; 
carry me back as quick as thought to Conſtan- 

| tinople, 


* 
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tinople, and you ſhall receive the money im- 
mediately. No! carry me firſt to miſs Cune- 
gund. | he captain, upon Candid's firſt pro- 
poſal, had alrcady tacked about, and he made 
the crew ply their oars ſo effectually, that the 
veſſel flew through the water, quicker than a 
bird cleaves the air. 

Candid beſtowed a thouſand embraces on the 
baron and Pangloſs. And ſo then, my dear 
baron, I did not kill you ? and you, my dear 
Pangloſs, are come to life again after your 
hanging? But how came you ſlaves on board 
a Turkiſh galley ? And is it true that my dear 
ſiſter is in this country? faid the baron. Yes, 
ſaid Cacambo. And do I once again behold 
my dear Candid ? ſaid Pangloſs. Candid pre- 
ſented Martin and Cacambo to them ; they em- 
braced each other, and all ſpoke together. The 
galley New like lightning, and now they were 
got back to the port. Candid inſtantly ſent for 
a jew, to whom he ſold for fifty thouſand ſe- 
quins a diamond richly worth one hundred 
thouſand, though the fellow ſwore to him all 
the time by father Avraham, that he gave him 
the moſt he could poſſibly afford. He no ſooner 
got the money into his hands, than he paid it 
down for the ranfom of the baron and Pangloſs. 


The latter flung himſelſ at the feet of his deli- 


verer, and bathed him with his tears: the for- 
mer thanked him with a gracious nod, and 
promiled to return him the money the ſirſt op- 
portunity. But is it poſſible, ſaid he, that my 
iter ſhould be in Turky? Nothing is more 
pothble, aniwered Cacambo, for ſhe ſcours the 
diſhes in the houſe of a Tranſylvanian prince. 
Candid ſent directiy for two Jews, and fold 

G 5 more 
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more diamonds to them ; and then he ſet ont 
with his companions in another galley, to de- 
liver miſs Cunegund from flavery. 


CLILDTECTEEIEIIIIIEIIIINLY 


CHAP. XXVII. 
What befel Candid, Cunegund, Pangleſs, Mar- 


tin, c. 


PARDON, ſaid Candid to the baron ; once 
more let me intreat your pardon, reverend 
father, for running you through the body. Say 
no more about it, rephed the baron, I was a 
little too haſty I muſt own ; but as you ſeem 
to be defirous to know by what accident I came 
to be a ſlave on board the galley where you ſaw 
me, I will inform you. After } had been cured 
of the wound you gave me, by the college apo- 
thecary, I was attacked and carried off by a 
party of Spaniſh troops, who clapped me up in 
riſon in Buenos Ayres, at the very time my 
bitter was ſetting out from thenee. I aſked 
leave to return to Rome, to the general of my 
order, who appointed me chaplain to the French 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, I had not been 
a week in my new office, when I happened to 
meet one evening with a young Icoglan, ex- 
tremely handſome and well made. The weather 
was very hot; the young man had an inclina- 
tion to bathe. I took the opportunity to bathe 
likewiſe. I did not know it was a crime for a 
Chriſtian to be found naked in company with 
a young Turk. A cadi ordered me to receive 
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ſent me to the gallies I do not believe that 
there was ever an act of more flagrant injuſtice. 
But I would fain know how my ſiſter came to 
be a ſcullion to a Tranſy vanian prince, who 
has taken reſuge among the Turks? 

But how happens it that I behold you again, 
my dear Pangloſs? ſaid Candid. It is true, an- 
ſwered Pangloſs, you ſaw me hanged, though 
I ought properly to have been burnt : but you 
may remember, that it rained extremely hard 
when they were going to roaſt me. The ſtorm 
was ſo violent, that they found it impoſſible to 
light the fire; ſo they een hanged me becauſe 
they could do no better. A ſurgeon purchaſed 
my body, carried it home, and prepared to 
diſſect me. He began by making a crucial in- 
ciſion from my navel to the clavicle. It is im- 
pollible for any one to have been more lamely 
banged than I had been. The executioner of 
the holy inquition was a ſub-deacon, and knew _ 
how to burn people very well, but as for hang- 
ing, he was a novice at it, being quite out of 
the way of his practice; the cord being wet, 
and not ſlipping properly, the nooſe did not 
join. In ſhort, I ſtill continued to breathe z 
the crucial incifon made me ſcream to ſuch a 
degree, that my ſurgeon fell flat upon his back 
and imagining it was the devil he was diſſect- 
ing, ran away, and in his fright tumbled down 
ſtairs. His wife hearing the noiſe, flew from 
the next room, and ſeeing me ſtretched upon the 
table with my crucial inciſion, was ſtill more 
terrified than her huſband, and fell upon him. 
When they had a little recovered themſelves, I 


heard her ſay to her huſband, My dear, how 


could you think of diſſecting an heretic? Don't 
G 6 you 
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you know, that the devil is always in them? 


IIl run directly to a prieſt to come and drive 
the evil ſpirit out. I trembled from head to 
foot at hearing her talk in this manner, and 
exerted what little ſtrength I had left to cry out, 
Have mercy on me] At length the Portugueſe 
barber took courage, ſewed up my wound, and 
his wife nurſed me; and I was upon my legs in 
a fortnight's time. The barber got mea place 
to be lacquey to a knight of Maha, who was 
going to Venice; but finding my maſter had 
no money to-pay me my wages, I entered into 
the ſervice of a Venetian merchant, and went 
with him to Conſtantinople. 

One day I happened to enter a moſque, 
where I ſaw no one but an old iman and a very 
pretty young female devotee, who was telling 
her beads ; her neck was quite bare, and in her 
boſom ſhe had a beautiful notegay of tulips, 
roſes, anemonies, ranunculuſes , hyacinths, and 
auriculas ; ſhe let fall her noſepay. ran im- 
mediately to take it up, and preſented it to her 
with a moſt reſpectſul bow. I was fo long in 
delivering it that the iman began to be angry; 
and, perceiving I was a Chriſtian, he cried out 
for hel»; they carried me betore the cad, 
who ordered me to receive one hundred baſti- 
nadoes, and ſent me to the gallies, I was 
chained in the very galley, and to the very 
ſame bench with the baron. On buard this 
galley there were four young men belonging 


to Marſeilles, five Neapolitan prieſts, and two 


monks of Cortu, who told us that the like ad- 
ventures happencd every day. The baron pre- 
tended that he had been worſe uſed than my- 
{elf ; and Linfited that there was far leſs harm 
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taking up a noſegay, and putting it into a wo- 
man's boſom, than to be found ſtark naked with 
a young Icoglan. We were continually whipt, 
and received twenty laſhes a day with a bulPs 
pizzle, when the concatenation of ſublunary 
events brought you on board our galley to ran- 
ſom us from ſlavery, ; 

Well, my dear Panglofs, ſaid Candid to them, 
when you was hanged, diſſected, whipped, and 
tugging at the oar, did you continue to think, 
that every thing in this world happens for the 
beſt? I have always abided by my firſt opi- 
nion, anſwered Pangloſs ; for, after all, I am 
a philoſopher, and it would not become me to 
retract my ſentiments ; eſpecially, as Leibnitz 
could not be in the wrong; and that pre- eſta- 
bliſhed harmony is the fineſt thing in the 
world, as well as a plenum and the materia ſub- 
F115. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
In what manner Candid found miſs Cunegund and 


the old woman again. 


WW TILE Candid, the baron, Pangloſs, Mar- 
tin, and Cacambo, were relating their 
ſeverai adventures, and reaſoning on the con- 
tingent or non-contingent events of this world; 
on cauſes and effects, on more and phyfical 
evil: on free-wil] and nece!lity ; and on the 
con{c!ation chat may be felt h a perſon, when 
a llave and chained to an oa ina Furkiſh gal- 
ley, they arrived at the houſe of the Tranſylva- 
nian 
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nian 2 on the coaſts of the Propontis. 
The firſt objects they beheld there, was miſs 
Cunegund and the old woman, who were 
hanging ſome table-cloths on a line to dry. 

The baron turned pale at the ſight. Even 
the tender Candid, that affectionate lover, up- 
on ſeeing his fair Cunegund all ſun-burnt, 
with blear-eyes, a withered neck, wrinkled 
face and arms, all covered with a red ſcurf, 
ſtarted back with horror ; but, recovering him- 
ſelf, he advanced towards her out of good man- 
ners. She embraced Candid and her brother ; 
they embraced the old woman, and Candid 
ranſomed them both. 

There was a ſmall farm in the neighbour- 
hood, which the old woman propoſed to Can- 
did to make a ſhift with till the company ſhould 
meet with a more favourable deſtiny. Cune- 
gund, not knowing that ſhe was grown ugly, 
as no one had informed her of it, reminded 
Candid of his promiſe in ſo peremptory a man- 
ner, that the ſimple lad did not dare to reſuſe 
her; he then acquainted the baron that he was 
going to marry his ſiſter. I will never ſuſſer, 
faid the baron, my ſiſter to be guilty of an ac- 
tion ſo derogatory to her birth and family; nor 
will I bear this inſolence on your part: no, I 
never will be reproached that my nephews are 
not qualified for the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignities 
in Germany; nor ſhall a ſiſter of mine ever 
be the wife of any perſon below the rank of 
a baron of the empire. Cunegund flung 
herſelf at her brother's feet, and bedewed 
them with her tears ; but he {till continued in- 
flexible. Thou fooliſh fellow, ſaid Candid, 
have II not delivered thee from the galleys, paid 
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thy ranſom, and thy ſiſter's too, who was a 
fcullion, and is very ugly, and yet condeſcend 
to marry her? and ſhalt thou pretend to oppoſe 
the match ! If I were to liſten only to the dic- 
tates of my anger, I ſhould kill thee again. 
Thou mayeſt kill me again, ſaid the baron; 
but thou ſhalt not marry my fiſter while J aw 


| living “. 


KXXEXXEERRULREEREOKKIKR 
CHAP. AAA. 
Concluſion, 
ANDID had, in truth, no great inclina- 


tion to marry miſs Cunegund ; but the 
extreme impertinence of the baron determined 


him to conclude the match ; and Cunegund 


reſſed him ſo warmly, that he could not recant, 
He conſulted Panglofs, Martin, and the faith- 
ful Cacambo. Pangloſs compoſed a fine me- 


morial, by which he proved that the baron had 


no right over his filter; and that ſhe might, ac- 
cording to all the laws of the empire, marry 
Candid with the left hand. Martin conchuded 
to throw the baron into the ſea; Cacambo 
decided, that he muſt be delivered to the 
Turkiſh captain and ſent to the galleys ; after 
which he ſhould be conveyed by the firſt ſhip 
to the father-general at Rome. This advice 
was found to be very good; the old woman 
approved of it, and not a fyllable was faid to 
his ſiſter ; the buſineſs was executed for a little 
money; and they had the pleaſure of tricking 
. Jeſuit, and puniſhing the pride of a German 
aron. 


— 2 


A very ludicrous illuſtration of German pride. 
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It was altogether natural to imagine, thats 
after undergoing for many diſaſters, Can«id 
married to his miſtreſs and living with the phi- 
loſopher Pangloſs, the philoſopher Martin, the 

rudent Cacambo, and the old woman, having 
beſides brought home ſo many diamonds from 
the country of the ancient Incas, would lead 
the molt agreeable liſe in the world. But 
he had been ſo much chouſed by the Jews, 
that he had nothing elſe leit tut his i1tle 
farm; his wife, every day growing more and 
more ugly, became headſtrong and inſupport- 
able; the old woman was infirm, and more 
ill- natured yet than Cunegund. Cacambo, 
who worked in the garden, and carried the 
produce of it to ſell at Conſtantinople, was paſt 
his labour, and curſed his fate. Pang loſs deſ- 
paired of making a figure in any of the Ger- 
man univerſities. And as to Martin, he was 
firmly perſuaded, that a perſon is equally ill 
ſituated every where. He took things with pa- 
tience., Candid, Martin, and Pangloſs, diſ- 
puted ſometimes about -metaphyiics and mo- 
rality. Boats were often ſeen paſſing under 
the windows of the farm fraught with effen- 
dis, baſhaws, and cadis, that were going into 
baniſhment to Lemnos, Mitilene, and Zrze- 
rum. And other cadis, baſhaws, and eſfendis, 
were ſeen coming back to {;ccecd the place of 
the exiles, and were driven out in their turns. 
They ſaw ſeveral heads very curtoutly ftuck upon 
poles, and carrying as presents io the ſublime 
porte. ouch ſights gave occaiion to lrequent 
diſſertations ; and when no diſputes were car- 
ricd on, the irkſomeneſs was lo exceſſive, that 
the old woman ventured one day to tell them, 
| 7 J would 
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I'would be glad to know, which is worſt, to. 
be raviſhed a hundred times by negro pyrates, 
co have one buttock cut off, to run the gantlet- 
among the Bulgarians, to be whipt and hanged 
at an auto-de fe, to be diſſected, to be chained 
to an oar in a galley ; and, in ſhort, to expe- 
rience all the miferies through which every one 
of us hath paſſed, or to remain here doing of no- 
thing? This, faid Candid, isa grand queſtion. 

J his diſcourſe gave birth to new reflexions, 
and Martin eſpecially concluded, that man was | 
born to live in the convulſions of diſquiet, or 
in the lethargy of idleneſs Though Candid did 
not abſolutely agree to this; yet he did not de- 

termine any thing on the head. Pangloſs 
4 avowed that he had undergone dreadful ſuffer- 
gs; but having once maintained that every 
thing went on as well as poſſible, he ſtill main- 
tained it, and at the ſame time believed no— 
thing of it; 

There was one thing which, more than ever 
confirmed Martin in his deteſtable principles, 
made Candid heſitate, and embaraſſed Pangloſs, 
which was the arrival of Pacquette and brother 
Giroflee one day at their farm. This couple had 
been in the utmoſtdiſtreſs; they had very ſpeedi- 
ly made away with their three thouſand piaſtres; 
they had parted, been reconciled ; quarrelled 
again, thrown into priſon ; had made their 
eſcape, and, at laſt brother Giroflee turned 
Turk. Pacquette ftill continued to follow her 1 
trade wherever ſhe came; but ſhe got little or | 
nothing by it. I foreſaw very well, ſays Mar- 
tin to Candid, that your preſents would ſoon 
be ſquandered, and only make them more 
miſerable. You and Cacambo have ſpent mils 
lion- 
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lions of piaſtres, and yet you are not more: 
happy than brother Giroflee and Pacquette.. 
Ah! ſays Pangloſs to Pacquette, It is heaven. 
who has brought you here among us, my poor 
child! Do you know that you have coſt 
me the tip of my noſe,. one eye and one ear; 
What a handſome ſhape is here | and what is. 
this world! This new advanture engaged 
them more deeply than ever in philoſophical 
diſputations. 

In the neighbourhood lived a very famous. 
derviſe who paſſed for the beſt philoſopher in 
Turkey; him they went to conſult ; Pangloſs, 
who was their ſpokeſman, addreſſed him thus, 
Maſter, we come to intreat you to tell us, why 
ſo ſtrange an animal as man has been 
formed ? 2 
Why do you trouble your head about it? 

ſaid the derviſe; is it any buſineſs of yours? 
But my reverend father, ſays Candid, there is. 
a horrible deal of evil on the earth. What ſig- 
nifies it, ſays the derviſe, whether there is evil 
or good, When his highneſs ſends a ſhip to. 
Egypt, does he trouble his head, whether the 
rats in the veſſel are at their eaſe or not ? 
What muſt then be done? ſays Pangloſs. Be 
Glent, anſwers the derviſe. I flattered myſelf, 
replied Pangloſs, to have reafoned a little- with. 

ou on the cauſes and effects, on the beſt 
of poſſible worlds, the origin of evil, the na- 


ture of the ſoul, and a pre eſtabliſhed harmony. 


At theſe words the derviſe ſhut the door in their 
faces. | 
During this converſation, news was ſpread 
abroad, that two vizirs of the bench and the 
mufti had been juſt ſtrangled 1 
| an 
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and ſeveral of their friends empaled. This 
cataſtrophe made a great noiſe for ſome hours. 
Pangloſs, Candid, and Martin, as they were 
returning to the little farm, met with a good- 
looking old man, who was taking the air at 
his door, under an alcove formed of the boughs 
of orange-trees. -Pangloſs, who was as inquiſi- 
tive as he was diſputative, aſked him what was 
the name of the mufti, who was lately ſtrang- 
led. I cannot tell, anſwered the good old man; 
I never knew the name of any mufti, or vizir 
breathing. I am entirely ignorant of the event 
you ſpeak of; I preſume, that in general, ſuch 
as are concerned in public affairs ſometimes 
come to a miſerable end ; and that they de- 
ſerve it : but I never enquire what is doing at 
Conſtantinople ; I am contented with ſending 
thither the produce of my garden, which 1 
cultivate with my own hands. After ſaying 
theſe words, he invited the ſtrangers to come 
into his houſe. His two daughters and two 
ſons preſented them with diverſe forts of ſher- 
bet of their own making; beſides caymac, 
heightened with the peels of candied citrons, 
oranges, lemons, pine-apples, piſtachio-nuts, 
and Moccha- coſfee unadulterated with the bad 
coffee of Batavia or the American iflands. Af+ 
ter which the two daughters of this good muſ- 
ſulman perfumed the beards of Candid, Pan- 
gloſs, and Martin. 

You muſt certainly have a vaſt eſtate, ſaid 
Candid to the T'urk ; who replied, I have no 
more than twenty acres, of ground, the whole 
of which I cultivate K with the help of 
my children; and our labour keeps off from us 
three great evils, idleneſs, vice, and want. 
Candid 
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Candid, as he was returning home, made 
profound reflexions on the Furk's diſcourſe, 
This good old man, ſaid Pangloſs and Martin, 
appears to me to have choſen for himſelf a lot 
much preferable to that of the ſix kings with 
whom we had the honour to ſup. Human 
grandeur, ſaid Pangloſs, is very dangerous, if 
we believe the teſtimonies of almoſt all philo- 
fophers ; for we find Ez2lony king of Moab, was 
aſſaſſinated by Ad; Abſalom was hanged by 
the hair of his head, and run through with three 
darts; king Nadab, ſon of Jeroboam, was {lain 
by Baaza; king Ela by Zimri; Okoſias by 
Jehu ; Athaliah by Jehoiada; the kings Jeho- 
oiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah, were led into 
captivity: I need not tell you what was the 
fate of Crœſus, Aſtyages, 8 Dionyſius 
of Syracuſe, Pyrrhus, Perſeus, Hannibal, Ju- 
= Arioviſtus, Cæſar, Pompey, Nero, Otho, 

itellius, Domitian, Richard II. of England, 
Edward II. Henry VI. Richard III. Mary 
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Stuart, Charles I. the three Henrys of France, | 7 
and the emperor Henry IV. Neither need 4 
you tell me, ſaid Candid, that we muſt take 
care of our garden. You are in the right, 4 
faid Pangloſs; for when man was put into 
the garden of Eden, it was with an intent 
to dreſs it: and this proves that man was not 
born to be idle, Work then without diſput-- 
ing, ſaid Martin; it is the only way to render 
lite ſupportable. 5 


The little ſociety, one and all, entered into 
this laudable deſign; and ſet themſelves to ex- 
ert their different talents. he little piece of 
ground yielded them a plentiful crop. Cune- 
gund indeed was very ugly, but ſhe became n 1 
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excellent band at paſtry-work ; Pacquette em- 
broidered; the old woman had the care of the 
linen. There was-none down to brother Gi- 
roflèe but did ſome ſervice; he was a very 
good carpenter, and became an honeſt man. 
Pangloſs uſed now and then to fay to Candid, 
There is a concatenation of all events in the 
belt of poſſible worlds; for, in ſhort, had you 
not been kicke4 out of a fine caſtie for the 
love of miſs Cunegund; had you not been put 
into the mquiſition ; had you not travelled over 
America on foot ; had you not run the baron 
through the body; and had you not loſt all your 
ſheep, which you brought from the good coun- 
try of Eldorado, you would not have been here 
to eat preſerved citrons and piſtachio-nuts, Ex- 
.cellently obſerved, anſwered Candid ; but let 
us take care of our garden *. 


— — 
—— 


* The moral of this piece then ſeems to be, that no- 
thing is more abſurd than to beli-ve that Provicence hath 
ordered every thing for the beſt; that nothing is more 
Tidiculous than the exerciſe of reaſon; that nothing is 
more futile and frivolous than the cultivation of philo- 
Tophy ; that mankind are a ſpecies of ſavazes, who devour 
one another; and that true contentment is no where to 
be found, but in poſſeſſing and cultivating a tew acres of 
ground in Turky—where the moſti brutal deſpotiſm reigns, 


and where there is no ſort-of ſecurity either for property 
or liſe, 5 


END of the FIRST PART. 
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T was thought that Dr. Ralph had no 
1 intention to carry on his treatiſe of 
Optimiſm any furcher; and therefore it 
was tranflated and publiſhed as a com- 
Plete piece; but Dr. Ralph, ſpirited up 
by the little cabais of the German uni- 
verſities, added a ſecond part, which 


we have cauſed to be tranſlated, to ſa- 


tisfy the impatience of the public; and, 
eſpecially, of ſuch who are diverted 
with the witticiſms of Maſter Alibron, 
who know what a Merry Andrew is, 
and who never read the JouRNAL of 


— TREVOUX, 


C AN DID: 
oh THER: 
n 


P A R T IIX. 


r. 


w Candid quitted his companions, and what hap- 
pened to him, 


E ſoon become tired of every thing in 
life: riches fatigue the poſſeſſor; am- 
bition, when ſatisfied, leaves only re- 

morſe behind it; the joys of love are but tran- 

ſent joys; and Candid, made to experience all 
the viciſſitudes of fortune, was ſoon diſguſted 
with cultivating his garden. Mr. Pangloſs, 
ſaid he, if we are in the beſt of poſſible worlds, 
you will own to me, atleaſt, that this 1s not =_ 


* 


* 4 i 
* a ' 


ES. — 


* In this ſecond part our author proceeds to ſhow, by = 
a great vatiety of adventures, the folly of that philoſophy | 
which is called Optimiſm, or a thorough perſuaſion that 
every thing is diſpoſed for the beſt, One would imagine 
that in the proſecution of this plan, he ſhould have enced 
the days of his hero in miſery and diſtreſs ; whereas he 
leaves him in actual poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs as could 
not fail to confirm him ln the firſt principles he had im- 
bibed under Pangloſs, - 


enjoying 


| at 
„ r mn 
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enjoying that portion of poſſible happineſs ; 


but living obſcure in a little corner of the Pro- 
pontis, having no other reſource than that of 
my own . manual labour, which may one da 
fail me; no other pleaſures than what Mrs. Cune- 
gund gives me, who is very ugly; and, which 
is worſe, is my wife; no other company than 
yours, which is ſometimes irkſome to me; or 
that of Martin, which makes me melancholy; 
or that of Giroflee, who is but very lately be- 
come an honeſt man; or that of Pacquette, the 
danger of whoſe correſpondence you have ſo 
fully experienced; or that of the hag who has 
but one hip, and 1s conſtantly repeating old 
wives tales. | 

To this Pangloſs made the following reply : 
Philoſophy teaches us, that Monads * diviſible 
in infinitum, arrange themſelves with wonder- 
ful ſagacity in order to compoſe the different 
bodies which we obſerve in nature. The hea- 
venly bodies are what they ought to be; they 
are placed where they ſhould be; they de- 
ſeribe the circles which they ought to do: 
man follows the bent he ought to follow ; he 
is what he ought to be; he does what he ought 
to do, You bemoan yourſelf, O Candid, be- 
cauſe the Monad of your foul is diſguſted : but 
diſguſt is a modification of the ſoul ; and this 
does. not hinder, but every thing is for the 
beſt, both for you and others. When you be- 
held me covered with ſores, I did nat maintain 
my opinion the leſs for that; for if Miſs Pac- 


— „ü 


 * From the Greek word Meade ddeg, which fignifies a 
point, unity, the beginning of number; and is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify God himſelf, 
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quette had not made me taſte the pleaſures of 


love and its poiſon, I ſhould not have met with 


you in Holland; I ſhould not have given the 


anabaptiſt James an opportunity of perform- 
ing a meritorious act; I ſhould not have been 
hanzed in Liſbon for the edification of m 


neighbour ; I ſhould not have been here to aſ- 


6ſt you with my advice, and make you live and 
die in Leibnitz's opinion. Yes, my dear Can» 
did, every thing is linked in a chain, eve 

thing is neceſſary in the belt of poſſible worlds. 
There is a neceſſity that the burgher of Mon- 
tauban ſhould inſtruct kings; that the worm of 
Quimper-Corentin ſhould carp, carp, carp 
that the declaimer againſt philoſophers ſhould 
occaſion his own crucihxion in St. Denis- 
ſtreet ; that a raſcally recollet, and the arch- 
deacon of St. Malo ſhould diffuſe their gall 


and calumny through their Chriſtian journals; 


that philoſophy ſhould be accuſed at the tribu- 
nal of Melpomene; and that philoſophers 
ſhould continue to enlighten human nature, 
notwithſtanding the croakings of ridiculous 
animals that flounder in the marſhes of learn- 
ing“; and ſhould you be once more driven b 

a hearty kicking from the fineſt of all caſtles, 
to learn again your cxerciſe among the Bulga- 
r1ans ; ſhould you again ſuffer the dirty effects 
of a Dutchwoman's zeal; be half drowned 
again before Liſbon ; to be unmerciſully whip- 
ped again by order of the moſt holy inquiſi- 


— . 


* This is by way of repriſal upon the authors of ſome 
French journals, in which our author's works have been 


Teverely cenſured, and bis principles maliciouſly miſie- 
preſented, 


1 | tion; 
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tion; ſhould you run the ſameriſks again amon 

Los Padres, the Oreillons, and the French; 
ſhould you in ſhort ſuffer every poſſible cala- 
mity, and never underſtand Leibnitz better 
than | myſelf do, you will ſtill maintain that 
all is well; that all is for the beſt; that a re- 
num, the materia ſubtilis, a pre-eitabliſhed har- 
mony, and Monads, are the fineſt things in the 


world; and that Leibnitz is a great man, even 
to thoſe who do not comprehend him. 


To this fine ſpeech, Candid, the mildeſt be- 


ing in nature, though he had killed three men, 


two of whom were prieſts, anſwered not a word: 
but weary of the doctor and his ſociety, next 
morning at break ot day, taking a white ſtaff 
in his hand, he marched off, without knowin 
whither he was going, but in queſt of a place 
where one does not become diſguſted, and 
where men are not men, as in the good coun- 
try of Eldorado. ; 

Candid, ſo much the leſs unhappy as he had 
no longer a love for Miſs Cunegund, living 
upon the bounty of different people; who are 
not Chriſtians, but yet give alms “, arrived aſ- 
ter a very long and very tireſome journey at 


Tauris + upon the frontiers of Perſia, a city 


— — —_ 
_— 


*The Tuiks are very charitable ; and their charity is 


beſtowed, without diſtinftion, upon Muſſulmans, Chriſ- 


tians, Jews, and all their fellow creatures in general, 

+ Tautis, once the capital of Perfia, is ätusted in the 
province of Aderbeitzan, at the foot of a mountain, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be mount Orontes, and watered by the little 
tiver Spingicha, It was ſaid to contain fix bundted thou - 
ſand inhabitants, and was formerly called Cha Haſlen, which 
ſignifies the Royal Rgfitlince. It has often been the theatre of 
war between the Turk and Perſians, who have ravaged it 
by turns, and even filled it with blood and deſolation. 

7 | 1 noted 
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noted for the cruelties which the Turks and 
Perſians have by turns excerciſed therein. 
Falf dead with fatigue, having hardly more 
cloaths than what were neceflary to cover that 

art which conſtitutes the man, and which men 
call ſhameful. Candid could not well reliſh 
Pangloſe's opinion, when a Perſian accoſted 
him, in the- moſt polite manner, befeech- 
ing him to ennoble his houſe with his pre- 
ſence. You'make a jeſt of me, ſays Candid to 
him; I am a poor devil who have left a miſer- 
able dwelling I had in Propontis, becauſe I had 
married Miſs Cunegund; becauſe ſhe is grown + 
very ugly, and becauſe I was diſguſted: L 
am-not, indeed, made to ennoble any body's 
houſe ; I am not noble myſelf, thank God: If 
I had the honour of being ſo, baron 'Thunder- 
ten-tronckh ſhould have paid very dearly for 
the kicks on the backſide with which he fa- 
voured me, or 1 ſhould have died of ſhame for 
it, which would have been pretty philoſophical: 
beſides, I have been whipt very ignominiouſly | 
by the executioners of the moſt holy inquiſi- 
tion, and by two thouſand heroes at three-pence 
balfpenny a day. Give me what you pleaſe, 
but do not inſult my diſtreſs with taunts which 
would deprive you of the whole value of your 
beneficence. My lord, replied the Perſian, you 
may be a beggar, and this appears pretty plain- 
ly; but my religion obliges me to uſe hoſpita- 
lity: it is ſuſhcient that you ace a man and un- 
der misfortunes ; that the apple of my eye 
ſhould be the path for your feet; vouchſafe to 
ennoble my houſe with your radiant preſence *. 


_— 


*The Perſians deal much in hy perbolical compliment 
and proſeſſions of friendſhip, which are generally inſiocete- 


3 I will + 
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ET will, ſince you deſire it, anſwered Candid. 
Come then, enter, ſays the Perſian. They 
went in accordingly, and Candid could not 
forbear admiring the reſpectful treatment ſhown 
him by his hoſt. The ſlaves prevented his de- 
fires; the whole houſe ſeemed to be buſied in 
nothing but contributing to his ſatisfaction, 
Should this laſt, ſaid Candid to himſelf, all does 
not go fo badly in this country. Three days 
were paſt, during which time the kind pro- 
ccedings of the Perſian were all of a piece; and 
Candid already cried out, Matter Panglofs, I 
always imagined you were in the right; for 
you are a great philoſopher. 


$$$+$444 +444 -9-h-4+4-+ 


| „ 
M pat beſal Candid in this Heuſe; and how he got 
55 out of it. 


C ANDID beingwell fed, well cloath*d,and free 
— from chagrin. ſoon became again as ruddy, 
4s ſreſh, and as gay as he had been in Weft- 
halia. His holt, Iſmael Raab, was pleaſed to 

| tee this change: he was a man fix ſeet high, 
adorned with two ſmall eyes extremely red, 
and a large noſe full of pimples, which ſuf- 
ficiently declared his infraction of Mahomet's 
law: his whiſkers were the moſt famous in the 
country, and mothers wiſhed their ſons no- 
thing ſo much as a like pair. Raab had 
wives, becauſe he was rich : but he thought in 
a manner that is but too common in the Eaſt, 
and in ſome of our colleges in Europe. Your 
excellence 
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excellence is brighter than the ſtars, ſays one 
day the cunning Perſian to the briſk Candid, 
half ſmiling and half ſuppreſſing his words: 
you muſt have captivated a great many hearts: 
you are formed to give and receive happi- 
nels. Alas? anſwered our hero, I was happy 
only by halves, behind a ſcreen, where I was 
but ſo fo at my eaſe. Mademoiſelle Cune- 
gund was handiome then Mademoiſelle 
Cunegund ;. poor innocent thing! Follow me, 


my lord, ſays the Perſian. And Candid followed 


accordingly. They came to a very agreeable 
retreat, where ſilence and pleaſure reigned, 
There Iſmael Raab tenderly embraced Can- 
did, and in a few words made a declaration of 
love like that which the beautiful Alexis ex- 
preſſes with ſo much pleaſure in Virgil's Ee- 
logues. Candid could not recover from his 
aſtoniſhment. No, cried he, I can never ſuf- 
fer ſuch infamy! what cauſe and what horrible 
effect! I had rather die. 80 you ſhall, fays 
Iſmael enraged ; how, thou chriſtian dog! 
becauſe I would politely give you pleaſure—— 
reſolve directly to ſatisfy me, or to ſuffer the 
molt cruel death. Candid did not long he- 
ſitate. The cogent reaſon of the Perſian made 


him tremble; for he feared death like a philo- 


ſopher. 5 | 

We accuſtom ourſelves to every thing in 
time. Candid, well-fed, well taken care of, 
but cloſely watched, was not abſolutely diſ- 
guſted with his condition, Good cheer, and 
the different diverſions performed by Iſmael's 
ſlaves gave ſome reſpite to his chagrin : he was 
unhappy only when he thought; and thus it 
is with the greateſt part of mankind, 


H 4 * At 
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At that time, one of the moſt ſtaunch ſup- 
porters of the monkiſh crew in Perſia, the moſt 
learned of the Mahometan. dotors, who un- 


derftood Arabic perfectly, and even Greek, as 


ſpoken at this day in the country of Demoſ- 


thenes and Sophocles, the reverend Ed-Ivan- 


baal- Denk, returned from Conſtantinople, where 


he had converſed with the. reverend Mamoud-. 


Abram on a very delicate point of doctrine; 
namely, whether the prophet had plucked from 
the angel Gabriel's wing the pen which he uſed 


for the writing of the Alcoran; or, if Gabriel had 


made him a preſent of it. 'They had diſputed 


for three days and three nights with a warmth. 


worthy of the nobleſtages of controverſy: and the 
doctor returned home perſuaded, like all the 


diſciples of Ali, that Mahomet had plucked the 


quill; while Mamoud-Abram remained con- 
vinced, like the reſt of Omar's followers, that 
the prophet was incapable of committing any 


ſuch rudeneſs, and that the angel had very 
politely made him a preſent of this quill for 


his pen. 

It is ſaid that there was at Conſtantinople a 
certain free-thinker who inſinuated, that it was 
neceſſary to examine firſt whether the Alcoran 
was really written with a pen taken from the 
wing of the angel Gabriel; but he was ſtoned... 


Candicd's arrival had made a noiſe in Tauris: 


many who had heard him ſpeak of contingent 
and non-contingent effects, imagined he was a 
philoſopher. The reverend Ed-Ivan-Baal- Denk 
was told of him: he had the curioſity to come 
and ſee him; and Raab, who could hardly re- 
fuſe a perſon of ſuch conſequence, ſent for Can- 
did to make his appearance. He ſeemed to be 
5 We 
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well pleaſed with the manner in which Candid 
ſpake of bad phyſics, bad morals *, of agent 
and actuated. I underſtand that you are a phi- 
loſopher and that's all. But it is enough, 
Candid, fays the venerable recluſe: it is not 
right that ſo great a man as you are ſhould be 
treated with ſuch indignity, as I am told, in 
the world. Your are a ſtranger, Iſmael Raab 
has no right over you. I propoſe to conduct 
you to court, there you ſhall meet with a fa— 
yourable reception: the ſophi loves the ſciences. 
Iſmael, you muſt put this young philoſopher 

into my hands, or dread incurring the diſplea- 
ſure of the prince, and drawing upon yourſelf 
the vengeance of heaven; but eſpecially of the 
monks. Theſe laſt words frighted the otherwiſe 
undaunted Perſian, and he conſented to every 
thing: Candid, bleſſing heaven and the monks, 
went the ſame day out of Tauris, with the Ma- 
hometan doctor. I hey took the road to Iſpa- 
han, where they arrived loaded with the bleſ- 
ſings and favours of the people. 


— 


——_— 


— 


* Nothing ſurely can be more ridiculous, or have leſs 
tendency to the improvement of real philoſophy, than the. - 
diſputes that have-ariſen about natural and moral evil. 
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CHAP. Ill. 
Candid's reception at court and what followed. 


HE reverend.Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk made no 
' delay in preſenting, Candid to the king. 
His majeſty took a particular pleaſure in hear- 
ing him: he made him diſpute with ſeveral 
tearned men of his court, and thoſe looked up- 
on him as a fool, an ignoramus, and idiot; which 
very much contributed to perſuade his majeſly, 
that he was a great man. Beeauſe, ſaid he to 
them, you do not comprehend Candid's reaſon- 


ings, you abuſe him; but I, who alſo compre- 


hend nothing at all of them, aſſure you that 
he is a great philoſopher, and I ſwear to it by 
my whiſker. Upon theſe words, the literati 
were ſtruck dumb. 

Candid had apartments aſſigned him in 
che palace; he had ſlaves to wait on him; 
he was drefled in magnificent cloaths, and the 
ſophi commanded that whatever he ſhould ſay 
no one ſhould dare to aſſert that he was wrong. 
His majeſty did not “ ſtop here. The vene- 
rable monk was continually ſoliciting him in 
favour of his gueſt, and his majeſty, at length, 
reſolved to rank him among the number ot his 
molt intimate favourites. 


a 
—— — 


— 


® If this would induce philoſophers who looſe their 


time in barking in Procopius's cottage, to take a 


ſhort trip iato Perfia, this frivolous work would be of 
pretty great ſervice to meſſieurs the Pariſians, This note 


God 
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God be praiſed and our holy prophet, ſays 
the iman, addreſſing himſelf to Candid ; I am 
eome to tell you a very agreeable er, of news, 
that you are happy, my dear Candid; that 
you are going to raiſe the envy of the world: 
you ſhall ſwim in opulence; you may yr 5 to 
the moſt ſplendid poſts in the empire. But do 
not forget me, my friend: think that it is I who 
have procured you the favour you are juſt up- 
on the point of enjoying: let gatety reign over 
the horizon of your countenance. The king 

rants you a favour which has been ſought 

y many, and you will ſoon exhibit a ſight 
which the court has not enjoyed thſe two years: 
paſt. And what are theſe favours, demanded 
Candid, with which the prince intends to ho- 
nour me? This very day, anſwered the monk, 
quite overjoyed, this very day you are to receive 
fifty ſtrokes with a bull's- pizzle on the ſoles of 
your feet, in the preſence of his majeſty. The 
eunuchs named for perfuming you tor the occa- 
fion, are to be here directly; prepare yourſelf to 
go cheerfully through this little trial, and thereby 
render yourſelf worthy of the King of Kings. 
Let the King of Kings, cried Candid in a: 
rage, keep his favours to himſelf, if I muſt re- 
ceive fiſty blows with a bull's-pizzle in order to 
merit them. It is thus, replied the doctor 
coldly, that he deals with thoſe on whom he 
means to pour down his benefits. I love you 
too much to regard the little pet which you 
fthow on the occaſion, and I will make you 
happy in ſpite of yourſelf. 


He had not done {peaking, when the eunuchs 


arrived, preceded by the executor of. his ma- 
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jeſty's private pleaſures, who was one of the 
HI 6 greateſt 
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r and moſt robuſt lords of the court. 
andid in vain remonflrated againſt their 
proceedings. They perfumed his legs and feet, 
according to cuſtom. Four eunuchs carried 
him to the place appointed for the ceremo 

through the midſt of a double file of ſoldiers, 
whilethetrumpets ſounded, the cannon fired, and 
the bells of all the moſques * of Iſpahan jingled: 
the ſophi + was already there, accompanied 
with his principalofhicers and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages of his court In an inſtant they 
ſtretched out Candid upon a little form finely 
gilt, and the executor of the private pleaſures 


put himſelf in a poſture for entering upon his 


office. O] maſter Pangloſs, maſter Pang!oſs, 
were you but here !—ſaid Candid weeping and 
roaring out with all his force; a circumſtance 
which would have been thought very indecent, 
if the monk had not given the people to under- 
ſtand, that his gueſt had put himſelf into ſuch 
violent agitations, only the better to divert 
his majeſty. 'This great king, it is true, 
laughed like a fool : he even wal ſuch delight 
in the affair, that after the fiſty blows had been 
given, he ordered fifty more to be added. But 


* There never was a bell in any moſque fince the be- 
g nning of the world. This little impropriety puts us in 
mind of the puppet how in Don Quixote, in which the 
ſhowman having intro: uced bells in the ci:y of Saragoſſa, 
while it was in poſſeſſion of the Moors, the knight very 
gravely aſſures maſter Peter he muſt be miſtaken : porgue 
entre Moros no ſe uſan campanas, For bells are never uſed 
among the Moors. 

+ I make uſe of the word Sephi, becauſe it is more uni- 
verſaily known than that of Sefewvy, which is the proper 
name, according to Mr. Petit de la Croix, who ſays that 
Sophi, ſignifies Capuchin Emperor; but this is of very little 
n I A note of the tranſlator's hi 
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his ſirſt miniſter having repreſented to him with 


a firmneſs not very common, that ſuch an un- 
heard of favour with regard to a ſtranger, miglit 
alienate the hearts of his ſubjects, he revoked 


that order, and Candid was carried back to his 


apartments. 

They put him to bed, after having bathed 
his feet with vinegar. I he grandeescame round 
him in order to congratulate him on his good 
fortune. The ſophi then came to aſſiſt him in 
perſon, and not only gave him his hand to kits, 
according to the cuſtom, but likewiſe honoured 
him with a great blow of his fiſt on his mouth. 


From whence the politicians conjectured, that 


Candid would arrive at extraordinary prefer- 
ment, and what is very uncommon, though 
politicians, they were not deceived. 
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CHA-P. IV. 


Freſh favours conferred on Candid ; his great ad- 
. vancement. 


A? ſoon as our hero was cured, he was in- 

troduced to the king, to return him his 
thanks. The monarch received him very gra- 
ciouſly. He gave him two or three hearty 
boxes on the ear during their converſation, and 
conducted him back as far as the guard-room, 
with ſeveral ſound kicks on the poſteriors ; at 
which the courtiers were ready to burſt for envy. 
Since his majeſty had been in a drubbing hu- 
mour, no perſon had ever received ſuch ſignal 


marks of his majeſty's favour in this way as 
Candid, 8 Three 
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Three days after this interview, our philo- 
fopher, who was enraged at the favours he had 
xeceived, and thought that every thing went 
very bad, was nominated governor of Chuſiſtan, 
with ,an abſolute power. He was decorated 
with a ſur-cap, which is a grand mark of diſ- 
tinction in Perſia. He took his leave of the 
fophi, and departed for us, the capital of his 
province. From the moment that Candid 
made his appearance at court, the gran- 
dees had conſpired his deſtruction, The 
© exceſſive favours which the Sophi had heaped 
on him, ſerved but to increaſe the ſtorm ready 
to burſt upon his head. He however applauded 

| himleif on his good fortune; and, eſpecially, his 
removal from court: he enjoyed in proſpect 
the pleaſures of ſupreme rank, and he ſaid from 
the bottom of his heart. | 


How bleſt the ſubject from his lord remov'd ! 


He had not gone quite twenty miles from Iſpa- 
han, before five hundred horſeman, armed cap- 
- a-pie, came up with him and his attendants, 
and diſcharged a volley of fire-arms upon them. 
Candid imagined at firſt, that this was intended 
to do him au honour ; but the ball which broke 
his leg, ſoon gave him to know what was go- 
ing on. His people laid down their arms, and 
Candid, more dead than alive, was carried to 
a caſtle remote from any other dweiling. His 
bageage, cameis, flaves, white and black eu- 
nuchs, with thirty- fix women which the ſophi 
had given him for his uſe, all became the pricey » 
of the conqueror. Our hero's leg was cut off 
for fear of a mortification ; and care was taken 
of his life, that a more cruel death might be in- 
flicted-on him. O Pan» 
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O Pangloſs! Pangloſs! what would now 
become of your optimiſm, if you ſaw me ſhort 
of one leg in the hands of my cruelleſt enemies; 


neſs, and was governor, or king, as one may 
ſay, of one of the moſt conſiderable provinces 
of the empire of ancient Media ; when I had 
camels, flaves, black and white eunuchs, and 
thirty-ſix women for my own uſe, and of which 


ſoon as he was able to ſpeak. 

But while he was thus bemoaning himſelf, 
every thing was going for the beſt for him. 
The miniſtry, informed of the outrages com- 
mitted againſt him, had detached a body of wel 
diſciplined troops m purſuit of the mutmeers, 
and the monk Ed-Ivan-Baai Denk, took care to- 
publiſh by means of others of his fraternity, 
that Candid being the work of the monks, 
was conſequently the work of God. Such as 
had any knowledge of this atrocious attempt 
were ſo much the more ready to diſcover it, as 
the miniſters of religion gave aſſurance on the 
part of Mahomet, that every one who had eaten 
pork, drank wine, omitted bathing for any 
number of days together; or had converſed 
with women at the time of their impurity, 
againſt the expreſs prohibitions of the Alcoran,, 
thould be, 1% facto, abſolved, upon declaring; 
what they knew concerning the conſpiracy. 
They ſoon diſcovered the place of Candid's con- 
finement, which they broke open ; and, as it 
was a rcligious affair, the party worſted were: 
exterminated to a man, agreeable to cuſtom in 
that caſe. Candid, marching over a heap ot 


dead _ made his eſcape, triumphed o_ 


juſt as 1 was entering upon the path of happi- 


I had not made any. Thus Candid ſpoke as 
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the greateſt peril he had hitherto encountered, 
and with his attendants reſumed the road to his 
government, He was received there as a ſa- 
vourite who had been honoured with fift 
blows of a bull's-pizzle on the ſoles of his feet, 
in the preſence of the King of Kings. 


BMD dl . eee 
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How Candid becomes a very great man, and yet it 
not contented, +. | 


THE good of philoſophy is its inſpiring us 
with a. love for our fellow creatures. Paſ- 
chal * is almoſt the only philoſopher whoſeems 
deſirous to make us hate our neighbours. Luck- 
Hy Candid had not read Paſchal, and he loved 
the poor human race very cordially. | This was 
ſoon perceived by the upright part of the people. 
They had always kept at a diſtance: from the 
pretended legates of heaven, but made no ſcru- 
ple of viſiting Cand:d, and aſſiſting him with + 
their counſels... He made ſeveral wiſe regula- 
tions for the encouragement of agriculture, po- 
pulation, commerce, and the arts. He re- 
warded thoſe who had made any uſeful experi- 
ments; and even encouraged ſuchſ as had pro- 
duced ſome eſſays on literature. When the 


— 


* This is not doing ſtrict juſtice to Paſch al; but if he 

| had really been ſuch a philoſopher, our author would ſeem 
to have adopted his maxims in this performance; for it is 
impoſſible to love or regard humanity, ſuch as it is re- 

_- Preſented in the adventures of Candid, . 


people 
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people in my province are in general content, 
faid he, with a charming candor,. poſhbly 1 ſhall: 
be ſo myſelf. Candid was a ſtranger to man- 
kind: he ſaw himſelf torn to pieces in ſeditious- 
libels, and calumniated in a work intitled, % 
Friend to Mankind *. He found that while he 
was labouring ta make people happy, he had 


only made them ungrateful. Ah, cried Candid, 
how hard it is to govern theſe beings without 


feathers, which: vegetate on the earth! Why. 


am I not till in Propontis, in the company of 


maſter Pangloſs, Miſs Cunegund, the daughter 


of pope Urban X. with only one buttock, 


brother- Giroflee, and the moſt luſcious Pac- 


quette. 
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E H. AP. VI: N 
The pleaſures of Candid. 


Ax pip, in the bitterneſs of his grief, wrote 
a vary pathetick letter to the rev. Ed-- 
Ivan-Baal-Denk. He painted to him in ſuch. 


lively colours the preſent ſtate of his ſoul, that 
Ed. Ivan, greatly affected with it, obtained per- 
miſhon of the ſophi, that Candid ſhould re- 
ſign his employments. His majeſty in recom- 
penſe of his ſervices, granted him a very con- 
ſiderable penſion. Eaſed from the weight of 
grandeur, our philoſopher immediately ſought 


after Pangloſs's optimiſm, in the pleaſures of a 
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A performance which lately made its appearance in 


the French language. 
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private life. He till then had lived for the he. 
nefit of others, and ſeemed to have forgotten 
that he had a ſeraglio. | 

He now called it to remembrance with that 
emotion which the very name inſpires. Let 
every thing be got ready, ſays he to his firſt 
eunuch, for my viliting my women. My 
lord, anſwered the fhrill- piped flave, it is now 
that your excellency deſerves the title of wiſe, 
The men for whom you have done ſo much, 
were not worthy of employing your thoughts; 
but the women 'T hat may be, ſaid Can- 
did modeſtly. 

At the bottom of a garden, where art had 
aſſiſted nature to unfold her beauties, ſtood a 
ſma'l houſe, of ſimple and elegant ſtructure; 
and by that mea: s alone, very different from 
thoſe which are to be ſeen in the ſuburbs of the 
fineſt city in Europe. Candid could not ap- 
proach it without bluſhing : the air round this 
charming retreat diffuſed a delicious perfume ; 
the flowers, amoroufly . intermingled, ſeemed 
here to be guided by the inſtinct of pleaſure, W 
and preſerved, for a long time, their various 
beauties. Here the roſe never loſt its lovely hue: WM 
the view of a rock, from which the waters pre- 
Cipitated themſelves with a murmuring and con- 
fuſed noiſe, invited the ſoul of that ſoft melan- 
choly, which is ever the forerunner of pleaſure. 
Candid enters trembling into a ſaloon, where 
taſte and magnificence were united: his ſenſes 
are drawn by a ſecret charm : he caſts his eyes 
on young 'Telemachus, who breathes on the can- 
vas in the midſt of thenymphs of Calypſo's court. 
He next turns them to Diana, half naked, who 
flies into the arms of the tender pics, 
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his agitation increaſes at the ſight ofa Venus, 
faithfully copied from that of Medicis * : 
his ears on a ſudden are ſtruck with a divine 
harmony ; a company of young Circaſhan fe- 
males appear covered with their veils; they 
form round him a ſort of dance, agreeably de- 
ſigned, and more jult than thoſe trifling jigs 
that are performed on as trifling ſtages, alter 
the repreſentation of the death of Cæſar and 
Pompey. | 

At' a ſignal given they throw off their 
veils, and diſcover faces full of expreſſion, that 
lend new life to the diverſion. Theſe beautics 
ſtudied the moſt feducing attitudes, without ap- 
pearing to intend it: one expreſſed in her looks 
a paſhon without bounds ;- another a ſoft lan- 
guor, which waits for pleaſures without ſeeking 
them : this fair ſtoops and raiſes herſelf preci- 
pitately, to give leave to a curſory view of thoſe 
enchanting charms, which the fair ſex diiplay in 
ſuch full ſcope at Paris; and that other throws 
aſide a part of her cymar to ſhow a leg, which 
alone is capable of enflaming a mortal of any 
delicacy. The dance ceaſes, and they remain 
in profound ſilence. 

This pauſe recals Candid to himſelf. 'The 
fire of love takes poſſeſſion of his breaſt : he 
darts the moſt ardent looks on all around him; 
imprints warm kiſſes on lips as warm, and eyes 
that ſwim in liquid fire: he paſſes his hand 
over globes whiter than alabaſter, whoſe 
palpitating motion repels the touch; admires 
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The author ſeems to have forgot, that there are as. 
few pictures as bells, in any place where the religion of 
Mahomet is profeſſed, . 
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their proportion; perceives little vermilion pro« 
tuberances, like thoſe rofe buds: which on 
wait the genial rays of the ſun to unfold them: 
he kiſſes them with. rapture, and his lips for 
ſome time remained glued thereon. 

Our philoſopher next admires, for a while, 

a majeſtic figure, of 4 fine and delicate ſhape, 
Burning with deſires; he at length throws the 
tandkerchietto-a young perfon, whoſe eyes he 
had obſerved to be always fixed upon him, ard 
- Which ſeemed to ſay, each me the meaning of 
a-trouble I am ignorant of ;-and who, bluſhing 
at the ſecret avowal, became a thouſand times 
more charming. The eunuch then opened the 
door of a private chamber, conſecrated to the 
myſteries of love, into which the lovers enter; 
and the eunuch addreſſing his maſter, ſaid, Here 
it is, my lord, you are going to be truly happy. 
_ anſwered Candid, Iam in great hopes 

It. 

The cieling and walls of this little retreat, 
were covered with looking-glaſs: in the midſt 
was placed a couch of black ſattin, on which 
Candid threw the young Circaſſian, and un- 
dreſſed her with incredible haſte. The fair one 
gave him no other interruption, but to imprint 
kiſſes, full of fire, on his lips. My lord, ſaid 
ſhe to him in the Turkiſh language, which the 
ſpoke perfectly, how fortunate is your ſlave, to 
be thus honoured with your tranfports ! An 
energy of ſentiment can be expreſſed in every 
language by thofe who truly feel it. "Theſe 
few words enchanted our philoſopher : he was 
no longer. himſelf ; all he. faw, all he heard, 
was new to him. What difference between 
Miſs Cunegund, grown ugly, and violated by 

| | Bulgas 
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Bulgarian freebooters, and a Circaſſian girl of 
Jeighteen, till then a ſtranger to man. I his 
was the firſt time of the wiſe Candid's enjoying 
her. The objects which he devoured, were re- 
peated in the glaſſes; on what fide ſoever he 
caſt his eyes, he ſaw upon the black ſattin the 
molt beautiful and faireſt body poſhble, and the 
contraſt of colours lent it new luſtre, with 
round, firm, and plump-thighs, an admirable 
fall of loins, a but I am obliged to have 
a regard to the falſe delicacy of our language. 
It is ſufficient for me io ſay, that our philoſo- 
pher taſted, by frequent repetitions, of that 
portion of happineſs he was capable of recciv- 
ing; and that the young Circaſſian in a little 
time proved his /ufficing reaſon. 

maſter, my dear malter ! cried Candid, 
almoſt beſide himſelf, every thing here is as 
well as in Eldorado; a fine woman can alone 
complete the wiſhes of man. I am as happy as 
it is poſſible to be. Leibnitz is in the right, 
and you are a great philoſopher. For inſtance; 
I engage that you, my lovely girl, have always 
had a bias towards optimiſm, becauſe you have 
always been happy. Alas! no, anſwered ſhe, 
] do not know what optimiſm is; but I ſwear 
to you, that your ſlave has not known happt- 
nels till to-day. If my lord is pleaſed to give 
me leave, I will convince him of it, by a ſuc- 
cinct recital of my adventures. I am very will- 
ing, ſaid Candid ; Il am in a pretty calm ſitua- 
tion for hearing an hiſtorical detail. Upon 
which the fair ſlave began as follows. 
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CHAP VI. 9 
The hiſtory of Zirza. 


M Y father was a Chriſtian, and ſo likewiſe 
1 aml, as far as I have been told. He had 
a little hermitage near Cotatis, where, by his 
fervent devotion, and practiſing auſterities 
ſhocking to human nature, he acquired the 
veneration of the faithful. Crowds of women 
came to pay him their homage, and took a 
particular ſatisfaction in bathing his poiteri- 
ors, which he laſhed every day with ſeveral 
fmart ſtrokes of diſcipline : doubtleſs it was to 
one of the moſt devout of theſe vititants, that 
I owe my being. I was brought up in a cave, 
in the neighbourhood of my father's little cell, 
I was twelve years of age, and had not yet leſt 
this kind of grave, when the earth ſhook with 
a dreadful noiſe; the arch of the vault fell in, 
and I was drawn out from under the rubbiſh 


half dead, when light ſtruck my eyes for che 


firſt time. My father took me into his hermi- 
tage as a predeſtinated child. The whole of 
this adventure appeared ſtrange to the people; 
my father cricd it up as a miracle, and ſo did 
they. 

7 called Zirza, which in Perſan, ſigni— 
ſies child of providence. Notice was ſoon taken 
of my poor charms: the women already came 
but ſeldom to the hermitage, and the men 
much oftner. One of them tells me that he 
loved me. Villain, ſays my father to him, 
haſt thou ſubſtance ſufficient to love her? I his 
is a depoſit which God has entruſted to me: 
he has made his appearance to me this aig, 
under 
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under the ſhape of a venerable hermit, and ſor- 
bid me to give up the poſſeſſion thereof out of 
my hands, for leſs than a thouſand ſequins, 
Get the gone, poor devil, le{t thine impure 
breath ſhould blaſt her charms. I have, an- 
ſwered he, only a heart to offer her. But ſay, 
barbarian, doſt thou not bluſh to make ſport of 
the deity, for the gratifying thine avarice? 
With what front, vile wretch, dareſt thou pre - 
tend that God has ſpoken to thee? This is 
throwing the greateſt contempt upon the author 
of beings, to repreſent him converſing with 
ſuch men as thou art. O blaſphemy ! cried my 
father in a rage, God himſel has commanded me 
to fione blaſphemers. As he ſpoke theſe words, 
he fell upon my lover, and with repeated blows 
laid him dead on the ground, and his blood flew 
in my face. Though I had not yet known 
what love is, this man had given me concern, 
and his death threw me into an affliction, ſo 
much the greater, as it rendered the ſight of 
my father inſupportable to me. I took a re- 
ſolution to leave him : he perceived it, Un- 
grateful, ſays he to me, it is to me thou oweſt 
thy being. Thou art my daughter, — and thou 
hateſt me: but I am going to deſerve thy hatred, 
by the moſt rigorous treatment. He kept his 
word but too well with me, cruel man! Dur- 
ing five years, which I ſpent in tears and groans, 
neither my youth, nor my clouded beauty, 
could in the Jeaſt abate his wrath Sometimes 
he ſtuck a thouſand pins into all the parts of 
my body : at other times, with his diſcipline, 
he made the blood trickle down my thighs.— 
This, ſays Candid, gave you leſs pain than the 
pins. Irue, my lord, anſwers Zirza. At 
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laſt, continued ſhe, I fled from my father's Da- 


bitation 3 and not daring to truſt myſelt to any 


body, I flung myſelf into the thickeſt part of 


the woods, where I was three days without 
food, and ſhould have died, were it not for a 
tyger which I had the happineſs to pleaſe, and 
was willing to ſhare with me the prey he 
catched. But I had many horrors to encounter 
from this formidable beaſt; and the brute was 
very near Cepriving me of the flower, which 
you, my lord, have plucked from me, with 
ſo much pain and pleaſure. Bad food gave me 
the ſcurvy. Scarcely was I cured *, before [ 
followed a merchant of ſlaves, who was going 
to Teflis; the plague was there then, and | 
took it. Theſe various misfortunes did not 
abſolutely affect my features, nor hinder the 
ſophi's purveyor from buying me for your uſe. 
I have languiſhed in tears theſe three months. 
that I have been among the number of your 
women. My companions and 1 imagined our- 
ſelves to be the objects of your contempt ; and 
if you knew, my lord, how diſagreeable eu- 
nuchs are, and how little adapted for comfort- 
ing young girls who are deſpiſed In ſhort, 
I am not yet eighteen years of age; and of theſe 
I have ſpent twelve in a frighttul cavern ; un- 
dergone an earthquake; been covered with the 
blood of the firſt lovely man I had hitherto 


ſeen ; endured, for the ſpace of four years, the 
moſt cruel tortures, and have had the ſcurvy, 3 


and the plague. Conſumed with defires, amidit 


3 


* Was it the tyger that preſcribed and procured medi- 
cines for her? This epiſode does great violence to tle 
imagination, 
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crew of black and white monſters, ſtill pre- 
ſerving that which I hare ſaved from the fury 
of an aukward tyger ; and, curling my fate, I 
have paſſed three months inthis ſoraglio; where 
J tvuld have died of the jaundice, had not 
Y your excellency honoured me at laſt with your 
= cmbraces. O heavens! cried Candi), is it 
poſuble that you have experienced ſuch ſenſiblo 
BS misfortunes at ſo tender an age? What would 
= Pangloſs ſay could he hear you? But your mil- 
fortunes are at end, as weil as mine. Every 
thing does not go badly now ; is not this true ? 
Upon that Candid reſumed his carefles, and 
was more than ever confirmed in the belief of 
Pangloſs's ſyſtem. 
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CHA F.-Y. 
Candids diſgnſls. An unexpedted meeting. 


O U R philoſopher, in the midſt of his ſerag- 
lio, diſpenſed his favours equally. He 
taſted the pleaſures of variety, and always re- 
turned to the child of providence with freſh 
ardour. But this did not laſt long; he ſoon 
felt violent pains in his loins, and excruciating 
colics. He dried up, as he grew happy. 'Then 
Z,\rza's-breaſt appeared no longer ſo white, or 
ſo well placed; her thighs not ſo hard, nor ſo 
plump; her eyes loſt all their vivacity in thoſe 
of Candid ; her complexion, its luſtre; and her 
lips that pure vermilion which had enchanted 
him at, firſt fight. He now perceived that ſhe 
walked badly, and had an offenſive ſmell : he 
; 1 ſaw, 
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ſaw, with the greateſt diſguſt, a ſpot upon the 
mount of Venus, which he had never obſerved 
before to be tainted with any blemiſh : the ve- 
hement ardour of Zirza became burdenſome 
to him : he could fee, with great coolneſs, the 
faults of his other women, which had eſcaped 
him in his ſirſt tranſports of paſſion ; he ſaw 
nothing in them but a bare-faced impudence : 
he was aſhamed to have walked in the ſteps of 
the wiſeſt ot men; and he found women more bit- 
ter than death. 

Candid, always cheriſhing theſe chriſtian 
ſentiments, ſpent his leiſure time in walking 
over the ſtrects of Sus; when one day a cava- 
lier, in a ſuperb dreſs, came up to him ſuddenly 
and called him by his name. ls it poſlible ! 
cried Candid, my lord, that you are it is 
not poſſible; other wiſe you are fo very like —- 
the abbc of Perigord I am the very man, 
anſwered che abbè. Upon this Candid ſtarted 
back, and, with his uſual ingenuouſneſs, ſaid, 
Are you happy, Mr. Abbe? A fine queſtion, 
replied the abbe ; the little deceit which I have 
put upon you has contributed not a little to 
gain me credit. The police had employed me 
tor ſome time; but, having fallen out with them, 
1 quitted the eccleſiaſtical habit, which was no 
longer of any ſervice to me, I went over into 


England, where perſons of my profeſſion are 


better paid. I faid all I knew, and all T did 
not know, about the ſtrength and weakneſs of 
the country I had lately left. I eſpecially gave 
bold aſſurances, that the French were the dregs 
of the world, and that good ſenſe dwelt no 
where but in London. In ſhort, I made a 
ſplendid fortune, and have juſt concluded a 
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wreaty at the court of Perſia, which tends to 
exterminate all the Europeans, who come for 
cotton and ſilk into the ſophi's dominions, to 
the detriment of the Engliſh t. The object of 
our miſhon is very commendable, ſays our 
philoſopher ; but, Mr. Abbe, you are a cheat; 
1 like not cheats, and I have ſome credit at 
court. Tremble now your happineſs has ar- 
rived at its utmoſt limits; you are juſt upon the 
point of ſuffering the fate you deſerve. My 
lord Candid, cried the abbe, throwing himſelf 
on his knees, have pity on me: I feel myſelf 
drawn to evil by an irreſiſtible force, as you 
find yourſelf neceſſitated tothe practice of virtue. 
This fatal propenſity I have perceived, from 
the moment I became acquainted with Mr. 
Waſp, and worked at the Feuille, What do 
you call Feuilles +, ſays Candid ? Feuilles, an- 
{wers the abbe, are ſheets of ſeventy-two pages 
in print, in which the public are entertained 
in the ſtrain of calumny, ſatire, and dullneſs. 
An honeſt man who can read and write, and 
not being able to continue among the Jeſuits 
fo long as he choſe, has ſct himſelf to compoſe 
this pretty little work, that he may have where- 
withal to give his wife fome hace, and bring 
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* Ttis is a ſevere, though ſeaſonable ſarcafm, upon an 
Wiberal ſpirit of monopoly, and national prejudice, which 
ſeems to characterize the preſent times, 

+ Feuilles is one of the thirty or forty journals psinted at 
Paris, and known only in France, where it is pretty cur- 
rent among the people of all ranks, Beſides, this de- 
tached piece of ſeventy-two pages muſt not be conſound- 
ed with others of the ſame number of pages, which the 
author himſelf reſpects. and which philoſophers higi.ly va- 
tue, This is a note of Dr. Ralpb's. 
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up his children in the fear of God; and there 
.are*certain honeſt people, who for a few pence, 
and ſome bottles of bad wine, aſſiſt the man in 
carrying on his ſcheme. This Mr. Waſp is 
beſides a member of a curious club, who divert 
themſelves with making poor ignorant people 
drunk, and ſetting them to blaſpheme; or in 
bullying a poor {imple devil, and breaking his 
furniture, and afterwards challenging him, 
Such little pretty amuſements theſe gentry call 
miſtifications, and richly deſerve the attention | 
of the police. In ſine, this very honeſt man, 
Mr. Waſp, who boaſts he never was in. the | 
galleys, is troubled with a lethargy, which 
renders him inſenſible to the clearcit truths; 
and cut of which he can be drawn only by 
certain violent means, which he ſuitains with 
a reſignation and courage above conception. 4 
have worked for ſome time under this celebrated | 
genius; I am become an eminent writer in my * 
turn, and 1 had but juſt quitted Mr. Waſp, to 
do a little for myſelf, when J had the honour 
of paying you a viſit at Paris, Though you | 
are a very great cheat, Mr. Abbé, yet your ſin- | 
cerity in this point makes ſome 1mpreiton up- 
on me. Go to court; aik for the Rev. Ed- 
Ivan-Baal Denk ; I ſhall write to him ia your 
behalf, but upon expreſs condition, that you 
promiſe me to become an honeit man; and that 
you will not be the occaſion of ſome thouſands 
having their throats cut, for the ſake of a little 
ſilk and cotton. The abbe promiſed all that Cau- 
did required, and they parted very good friends. 
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Candid's diſgraces, travels, and adventures. 


N ſooner had the abbe gotten acceſs to 
court, than he employed all his ſkill in or- 
der to ingratiate himſelf with the miniſter, and 
ruin his benefactor. He ſpread a report, that 
Candid was a traitor, and that he had ſpoke 
diſreſpectfully of the hallowed whiſkers of the a 
king of kings. All the courtiers condemned 
him to be burnt in a flow fire; but the ſophi, 
more favourable, only ſentenced him to perpe- 
tual baniſhment, after having previouſly killed 
the ſole of his accuſer's foot, according to the 
uſage among the Perfiaus; The abbe went in 
perſon to put the ſentence in execution: he 
tound our philoſopher in pretty good health, 
and diſpoſed to become again happy. My 
friend, ſays the Engliſh ambaſiador to him, [ 
come with regret to let you know, that you 
muſt quit this kingdom with all expedition, and 
I kils my feet, with a true repentance {or your 
* horrid crimes.—Kiſs your feet, Mr. Abbe! 
certainly you are not in earneſt, and I do not 
underſtand joking. Upon which ſome mutes, 
who had attended the abbe, entered and took off 
his ſhoes, letting poor Candid know, by ſigns, 
that he muſt ſubmit to this piece of humiliation, 
or elſe expect to be impaled. Candid, by virtue 
of his free-will, kiſſed the abbe's feet. They 
put him on a ſorry linen-robe, and the execu- 
tioner drove him out of the town, crying all 
the time, Behold a traitor ! who has ſpoken ir- 
reverently of the ſophi's whiſkers ! irreverently” 
ot the imperial whiſkers |! 
I 3 What 
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What did the officious monk, while his 
friend, whom he protected, was treated thus? 
I know nothing of that. It is probable, that 
he was tired of protecting Candid. Who can 
depend on the favour of kings, and eſpecially 
that of monks ! 

In the mean time our hero went melancholy 
on. I never ſpoke, ſaid he to himſelf, about 
the king of Perſia's whiſkers. I am caſt in an 
inſtant from the pinnacle of happineſs, into the 
abyſs of miſery ; becauſe a wretch, who has 
violated all laws, accuſes me of a pretended 
crime which J have never committed; and this 
wretch, this monſter, this perſecutor of virtue 
Ahe is happy. 

Candid, after travelling for ſome days, found 
himſelf upon the frontiers of Turky. He di- 
rected his courſe towards the Propontis, with a 
deſign to ſettle there again, and paſs the reſt of 
his days in the cultivation of his garden. He 
faw, as he entered a little village, a great mul- 
titude of people tumultuouſly afſembled : he in- 
quired into the cauſe of it. This, ſays an old 
man to him, 1s an accident pretty ſingular, 
It is ſome time ago fince the wealthy Maho- 
met demanded in marriage the daughter of the 
Janiffary Zamoud : he found her not to be a 
virgin ; and in purſuance of a principle quite 
natural, and authorized by the laws, he ſent 
her home to her father, after having brand- 
ed her in the face. Zamoud, exaſperated at 
the diſgrace brought on his family, in the firſt 
tranſports of a fury that is very natural, with 
one ſtroke of his ſcymetar clove the disfigured 
viſage of his daughter. His eldeſt ſon, who 
loved his filter paſſionately, and this is wy 

re- 
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frequent in nature, flew upon his father, and 
plunged, quite naturally too, a very ſharp 
poignard to bis heart. Afterwards, like a lion 
who- grows more enraged at ſeeing his own 
blood flow, the furious Zamoud ran to Ma- 
homet's houſe ; and after ſtriking to the ground 
ſome ſlaves who oppoſed his paſſage, murdered 
Mahomet, his wives, and two children then in 
the cradle; all which was very natural, conſi- 
dering the violent ſituation he then was in. 
At laſt, to crown all, he killed himſelf with 
the ſame poignard, reeking with the blood of 
bis father, and his enemies, which is alſo very 
natural. What a ſcene of horrors | cried Can- 
did. What would you have ſaid, maſter Pan- 
gloſs, had you found ſuch barbarities in nature? 
Would not you acknowledge that nature is cor- 
rupted, that all is not No, ſays the old man, 
for the pre- eſtabliſned harmony — O heavens |! 
do ye not deceive me? Is this Pangloſs, ſays 
Candid, whom I again ſee? The very ſame, 
anſwered the old man: I knew you, but I was 
willing to find out your ſentiments, before L 
would diſcover -myſelt. Come, let us diſcourſe 
a little on contingent effects, and ſee if you 
have made any progreſs in the art of wiſdom. 
Alas! fays Candid, you chuſe your time im- 
properly ; rather let me know what is become 
of miſs Cunegund; tell me where are brother 
Giroflee, Pacquette, and pope Urban's daugh- 
ter. I know nothing of them, fays Pangloſs; 
it is now two years ſince I left our habitation 
in order to find-you out. I have travelled over 
almoſt all Turky : I was upon the point of ſet- 
ting out for the court of Perſia, where I heard 
you made a great figure, and I only tarried in 
14 this 
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this little village, among theſe good people, 
ll J had gathered ſtrength for continuing my 
journey. What is this I tee, anſwered Candid, 
quite furpriſed? You want an arm, my dear 
doctor. That is nothing, ſays the one-handed 
and the one-eyed doctor: notlnng is more com- 
mon in the beſt of worlds, than to ſee perſons 
who want one eye and one arm. This accident 

betel me in a journey from Mecca. Our ca- 
ravan was attacked by a troop of Arabs: our 
guard attempted to make reſiſtance; and, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, the Arabs, who 
iound themſelves-to be the ſtrongeſt fide, maſ- 
lacred us allwithout mercy. There periſhed 
about five hundred perſons in this attack, a- 
mong whom was about a dozen. of big- bellied 
women. For my part I had only my ſkull ſplit, 
and an arm cut off; I did-not die for all this,. 
and I ſtill found that-every thing went for the 
beſt. But as to yourſelf, my dear Candid, 

whence is it that you have a wooden leg? 

Upon this Candid began, and gave an account: 
of his adventures. Our philoſophers turned 
together towards the Propontis, and enlivened 
their journey by diſcourſing on phyſical and 
moral evil, free-will and predeſtination, monads- 


and pre- cltabliſhed harmony. 
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cunlid and Pangloſi arrive in the Propontis; what 


they ſaw there; and what became of them. 


O Candid } ſaid Pangloſs, why was you tired 


of cultivating your garden? Why did we 
not ſtill continue to eat citrons and piſtachio- 
nats! Why was you weary of your happineſs ? 


Becauſe every thing is neceſſary in the beſt of 
worlds, there was a neceſſity that you ſhould 


undergo the baſtinado, in the preſence of the 


king of Perſia : have your leg cut off, in order 


to make Chuſiſtan happy, to experience the in- 
gratitude of men, and draw down upon the 
heads of ſome atrocious villains the puniſh— 


ment which they had deſerved. - With ſuch 


talk as this, they arrived at their old habitation, 
The firſt objects that preſented themſelves, 


were Martin and Pacquette, in the habit of 
ſlaves. Whence, ſaid Candid to them, is this 
metamorphoſis? after embracing them tenderly. 

Alas! anſwered they ſobbing, You have no 


more a habitation ; another has undertaken the 
labour of cultivating your garden; he eats your 


preſerved citrons, and-piſtachios, and we are 


treated like negroes. Who, ſays Candid, is 
this other? T he high admiral, anſwered they, 


a mortal the leaſt humane of all mortals. The 


ſuitan, willing to recompenſe his ſervices with- 


out putting himſelf to any expence, has conſif- 


cated all your goods, under pretext that you 
had gone over to his enemies, and condemned 
us. to ſlavery. Be adviſcd by me, Candid, added 
Martin, and continue your journey. I always 
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told you every thing is for the worſt ; the ſum 
of evil exceeds by much that of good. Be gone, 
and I do not deſpair but you may become a Ma- 
nichean, if you are not ſo already, Pangloſs 
would have begun an argument in form; but 
Candid interrupted him, to aſk about miſs Cu- 
negund, the old woman, brother Giroſlee, and 
Cacambo. Cacambo, anſwered Martin, is 
here; he is at preſent employed about emptying 
a houſe of office. The old woman is dead, 
from a kick given her by an eunuch in the 
breaſt. Brother Giroflce has entered among 
the janiſſaries. Miſs Cunegund has recovered 
her plumpneſs, and former beauty; ſhe is in 
our maſter's ſeraglio*®. What a chain of miſ- 
fortunes, ſays Candid! Was there a neceſlity 
for miſs Cnnegund to become handſome, only 
to make me a cuckold, It matters little, ſays 
Pangloſs, whether miſs Cunegund be beautiful 
or ugly in your arms or thoſe of another, that 
is nothing to the general ſyſtem : for my part, 
I wiſh her a numerous progeny. Philoſophers 
do not perplex themſelves by whom women have 
children, provided they have them. Population 
Alas! ſays Martin, philoſophers cught much 
rather to employ themſelves in rendering a few 
individuals happy, than engaging them to mul- 
tiply the number of ſufferers. While they 
were thus arguing, a great noiſe was heard on 
a ſudden ; it was the admiral diverting himſelf, 
by cauſing a dozen ſlaves to be whipped. Pan- 
gloſs and Candid, both frighted, with tears in 


_— 


* This is one of the moſt ſurpriſing revolutions we meet 
with in the whole performance, that beauty once vaniſhed 


with youth ſhould return, * 
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their eyes parted from their friends, and in all 
haſte took the road to Conftantinople. 

There they found all the people in a great 
ſtir. A fire had broke out in the ſuburb of Pe- 
ra; five or ſix hundred houſes were already con- 
ſumed, and two or three thouſand perſons pe- 
riſhed in the flames. What a horrible diſaſter, 
cried Candid ! All is well, fays Pangloſs, theſe 
little accidents happen every year. It is intirely 
natural for the fire to catch houſes built of 
wood, and for thoſe who are in them to be 
burnt. Befides, this procures ſome reſources 
to honeſt people, who languiſh in miſery. — 
What is this I hear, ſays an officer of. the ſu- 
blime porte? How, wretch, dareſt thou ſay, 
that all is well, when half Conſtantinople is in 
flames. Dog, be curſed of our prophet, receive 
the puniſhment due to thy impudence! And as 
he uttered theſe words, he took Pangloſs by the 
middle, and flung him headlong into the flames. 
Candid, half dead with fright, crept on all fours, 
as well as he could to a neighbouring quarter, 
where all was more quiet; and we ſhall ſee 
what became of him in the next chapter. 
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Candid continues his travels; and in what quality, 


I Have nothing left, ſaid our philoſopher, but 
to make myſelf either a flave, or a Turk. 
Happin-ſs has forſaken me ſor ever. A turban 
would corrupt ali my pleaſures, I ſhall be in- 
| — SS capable 


capable of taſting tranquil.ity of ſoul, in a 1el1- 
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gion full of impoſture, into which I enter merc- 
ly from a motive of vile intereſt. No, I ſhall 
never be content, if I ceaſe to be an honeſt man: 
let me make myſelf then a ſlave. Candid had 
no ſooner taken this reſolution than he ſet about 
putting it into execution. He choſe an Arme- 
. ian merchant for his maſter, who was a man 
of a very good character, and paſſed for vir-. 
tous, as much as an Armenian can be. He 
gave Candid two hundred ſequins, as the price 
of his liberty. Ihe Armenian was upon the 
point of departing for Norway : he took Can- 
did with bim, in hopes that a philoſopher would 
be of uſe to him in his trafic. They embark- 
ed, and the wind was ſo favourable for them, 
that they u cre not above half the uſual time in 
their paſſage. They even had no occaſion for 
buying a wind from the Lapland witches, and . 
contented themſelves with giving them ſome 
ſtock-fiſh, that they might not difturb their 
good fortune with their enchantments; which 
ſometimes happens, if we may believe Moreri's 
dictionzry on this head | 

The Armenian no ſooner landed than he 
provided a ſtack of whale-blubber, and ordered 
our philoſopher to go over all the country to 
buy him ſome dried falt fiſh : he acquitted 
himſelf of his commiſſion in the beſt manner 
he could, returned with ſeveral rcin-deers load- - 
ed with this merchandiſe, and made profound 
reſlections on the aſtoniſhing difference which 
is to be found between the Laplanders and 
other men. A very diminutive female Lap- 
lander, whoſe bead was a little bigger than her 


body, 
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body, her eyes red and full. of fire, a flat noſe, 
and mouth as wide as poſſible, wiſhed him a 
good day, with an inſinite grace. My little 
lord, ſays this being (a foot and ten inches 
high) to him +, I think you very handiome-; 
do me the favour to love me a little. So fay- 
ing, ſhe flew to him and caught him round the 
neck. Candid puſhed her away with horror. 
She.cries out, when in comes her huſband with 
ſeveral other Laplanders. What is the mean- 
ing of all this uproar, ſay they? It is, anſwers 
the little thing, that this ſtranger Alas! I 
am choaked with grief; he deſpiſes me. 80 
then, ſays the Lapland huſband, thou unpolite, 
diſhoneſt, brutal, inſamous, co wardly raſca; 
thou bringeſt diſgrace upon my houſe; thou 
doſt me the moſt ſenſible injury; thou reſuſeſt 
to lie with my wiſe. Lo! here's the good of 
our neighbour, cried our hero: what would 
you have ſaid. then, if I had lain with her? I 
would have wiſhed thee all fort of proſperity, 
ſays the Laplander to him in wrath ; but thou 
anly deſerveſt my indignation. At uttering 


this he diſcharged on Candid's back a volley of : 


blows with a cudgel, ' he rein-deer were. 


' ſeized by the relations of the offended huſband, . 


and Candid, for fear of worſe, was forced to be- 
take himſelf to flight, and renounce for ever his: 
good maſter; for how dared he preſent himſelf 


before him without money, whale-blubber, or 
rein- deer? 


6— 


+ This muſt have been Lilliput, not Lapland. 
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CHAP. XII 
Candid fill continues his travels, New adven- 
tures. | 


ANDID travelled a long time without 

knowing whither he was going , at length. 
he reſolved to go to Denmark, where he had 
heard that every thing went pretty well, He 
had a few pieces of money about him, which 
the Armenian had made him a preſent of ; and 
this ſum, though inconſiderable, he hoped 
would carry him to the end of his journey. 
Hope rendered his miſery ſupportable to him, 
and he ſtill paſſed ſome happy moments, He 
found himſeif one day in an inn with three tra- 
vellers, who talked to him with great warmth 
about a plenum and the materia ſubtilis. Mighty 
well, ſays Candid to himſelf, theſe are philoſo- 
phers, Gentlemen, ſays he to them, a plenum 
is inconteſtible: there is no vacuum in nature, 
and the materia ſubtilis is a well imagined hypo- 
theſis, You are then a Carteſian, ſay the three 
travellers? Yes, anſwers Candid, and a Leib- 
nitzian, which is more. - So much the worſe 
for you, replied the philoſophers. Des Cartes 
and Leibnitz had not common ſenſe. We ate 
Newtonians, and we glory in it; if we diſpute, 
it is only the better to confirm ourſelves in our 
opinions, and we all think the fame. We ſearch 
for truth in Newton's tract, becauſe we are 
Re that Newton is a great man — Aud 


es Cartes too, and Leibnitz and * 
} - 


* 


likewiſe, ſays Candid: theſe great men arc 
worth a thoufand of yours. You are a fool, 
friend, anſwered the philoſophers: do you know 
the laws of refraction, attraction, and motion? 
Have you read the truths which Dr. Clarke has 
ubliſhed, in anſwer to the reveries of your 
Leiboits ? Do you know what centrifugal 
and centripetal force is? and that colours depend 
on their denſity ? Have you any notion of the 
theory of light and gravitation ? Do you know 
the period of twenty-five thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty years, which unluckily do not agree 
with chronology ? No, undoubtedly, you have 
but ſalſe ideas of all theſe things: peace then, 
thou contemptible monad, and beware how you 
inſult giants by comparing them to pygmies *. 
Gentlemen, anſwered Candid, were Panglofs 
here, he would tell you very fine things; for he 
is a great philoſopher: he has a ſovereign con- 
tempt for your Newton; and, as J am his diſ- 
ciple, I likewiſe make no great account of him. 
'The philoſophers enraged beyond meaſure, fell 
upon poor Candid, and drubbed him moſt phi- 
loſophically. 
't heir wrath ſubſiding, they aſked our hero's 
pardon for their too great warmth. Upon this, 


one of them began a very ſine harangue ou 


mildneſs and moderation. 


1 


—— _ — c_— 


* If this fatite is levelled only at a ſet of wrong headed 


coxcombs and ignorant pretenders, who profeſs themfclves 
diſcipIfs and partizans of certain great men, the merit of 


whote wiitings they have not ſenſe enough to know, the 


author's aim is laudable; but if he means it as ridicule on 


the character of fir Iſaac Newton, the ſatire muſt te ort 


u * himſelſ, in the opinion of every candid and intelligent 
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While they were talking, they ſaw a grand 
burial paſs by: our philofophers from thence 
took occaſion to deſcant on the fooliſh vanity of 
man. Would it not be more reaſonable, ſays 
one of them, that the relations and friends of 
the deceaſed ſhould, without pomp and noife, 


carry the bier themſelves ? would not this fu-- 


nereal act, by preſenting to them the idea of 


death, produce an effect the moſt ſalutary, the 
moſt philoſophiral? This reflection, which: 
would offer itſelf, namely, the body [ carry is that 
J. my friend, my relation 3 he is no more; and like 


I muſt teaſe to be in this world: would not 


this, I fay, be a means of leſſening the number 
of crimes in this vile world, and of bringing 


back to virtue beings who believe the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul ? Men are too much inclined to 


remove from them the thoughts of death, ſor 
fear of preſenting too ſtrong images of it. 
Whence is it that people keep at a diſtance - 
fram ſuch a ſpectacle as a mother and a wife in 


tears? The plaintive accents of nature, the 


piercing cries of deſpair, would do much great- 
er honour to the aſhes of the dead, than all theſe - 
individuals clad in black from head to foot, to- 
gether with uſeleſs female mourners, and that 
crowd of miniſters, who ſing ina gay air funeral 


orations, which the deceaſed do not hear. 


This is extremely well ſpoken, ſays Candid; 


and did you always ſpeak thus well, without 
thinking proper to threſh people, you would be 


a great philoſopher. 


Our travellers parted with expreſſions of mu- 
tual confidence and friendſhip. Candid ſtill 
continued travelling towards Denmark. He 


plunged into the woods; where muſing deep- 
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on all the misfortunes which had happened 

to him in the beſt of worlds, he turned alide 
from the road and loſt himſelf. The day began 
to draw towards the evening, when he per- 
ccived his miſtake ; he was ſeized with diſmay, 
and raiſing in a —— manner his eyes to 
heaven, and leaning againſt the trunk of a tree, 
our hero ſpoke in the following terms: I have 
gone over half the world ; ſeen fraud and ca- 
jumny triumphant; have only fought to do ſer- 
vice to mankind, and I have been perſecuted. 
A great king honours me with his favour and 
fiſty blows of a bull's-pizzle. I arrive with a 
wooden leg in a very fine province; there I 
taſte pleaſures after having drank deep of mor- 
tifications. An abbe comes; I protect him; 
he inſinuates himſelf at court through my 
means, and I am obliged to kiſs his feet—L 
meet with my poor Pangloſs only to fee him 
burnt, I find myſelf in company with philoſo- 
phers, the mildeſt and moſt ſociable of all the 
ſpecies of animals that are ſpread over the face 
of the earth, and they give me an unmercitul 
drubbing—All muſt neceſſarily be for the beſt, 
ſince Pangloſs has ſaid it; but nevertheleſs J 
am the moſt wretched of all poſhble beings. 
Here Candid ſtopt ſhort to liſten to the cries of 
diſtreſs, which ſeemed to come from a place 
near him. He ſtepped forward out of curiolity; 
when he beheld a young woman who was tear- 
ing her hair with all the ſigns of the greateſt 
deſpair. Whoever you are, ſays fhe to him, if 
E have a heart, follow me.“ He went with 
er, but they had not gone many paces before 
Candid perceived a man and a woman ſtretched 
Out on the graſs ; their faces declared the no- 
| bene 
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bleneſs of their ſouls and origin; their features, 
though diſtorted by pain, had ſomething ſo in- 
tereſting, that Candid could not forbear be- 
moaning them, and informing himſelf with a 
lively eagerneſs about the cauſe which reduced 
them to ſo miſerable a fituation. It is my fa- 
ther and mother, whom you ſee, ſays the young 
woman : yes, theſe are the authors of my 
wretched being, continued ſhe, throwing her- 
ſelf into their arms. They fled to avoid the 
rigour of an unjuſt ſentence: I accompanied 
them in their flight, happy to ſhare in their 
misfortune ! from a thought that in the deſerts 
where we were going to hide ourfelves, my 
feeble hands might procure them a neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence. We have ſtopped here to take ſome 
reſt; 1 diſcovered that tree which you ſee, 
whoſe fruit has deceived me Alas! fir, I 
am a wretch to be deteſted by the world and 
myſelf. Arm your hand to avenge offended 
virtue, and to puniſh the parricide Strike 
this fruit preſented it to my father and mo- 
ther; they eat of it with pleaſure . I rejoiced to 
have found the means of quenching the thirſt 
with which they were tormented—Unhappy 
wretch! it was death I preſented to them: this 
fruit is poiſon. 4 

This tale made Candid ſhudder; his hair 
ſtood on end, and a cold ſweat ran over all his 
body. He was eager, as much as his preſent 
condition could permit, to give ſome relief to 
this unfortunate family; but the poiſon had al- 
ready made too much progreſs; and the moſt 
efficacious remedies would not have been able 
to ſtop its fatal effect. 


Dear 


0 
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Dear child, our only hope ! cried the two un- 
happy parents, God pardon thee as we pardun 
thee; it was the exceſs of thy tenderneſs 
which has robbed us of our lives. —Generous 
ſtranger, vouchſafe to take care of her; her 
heart is noble and formed to virtue; ſhe is a 
depotit which we leave in your hands, that is 
infinitely more precious to us than oui paſt for- 
tune Dear Zenoida, receive our laſt embraces; 
mingle thy tears with ours. Eeavens! how 
happy are theſe moments to us! Thou haſt 
opened to us the dreary cave in which we lan- 
guiſhed for forty years paſt. Tender Zenoida, 
we bleſs thee; mayſt thou never forget the leſ- 
ſons which our prudence hath dictated to thee 
and may they preſerve thee from the abyſs 
which we ſee ready to ſwallow thee. 

They expired as - Abe pronounced theſe words, 
Candid had great difficulty to bring Zenoida to 
herſelf, The moon enlightened the affecting 
ſcene ; the day appeared, and Zenoida, plunged 
in fad affliction, had not as yet recovered the 
uſe of her ſenſes. As ſoon as ſhe opened her 
eyes, ſhe entreated Candid to dig a hole in the 
ground in order to inter the bodies: ſhe aſſiſted 
in the work, with an aftoniſhing courage. 'This 
duty fulfilled, ſhe gave free ſcope to her tears. 
Our philoſopher drew her from this fatal place: 
they travelled a long time without obſerving any 
certain route. At length, they perceived a lit- 
tle cottage; two perſons in the decline of liſe 
dwelt in this deſert, who were always ready to 
give every aſliſtance in their power to their fel- 
low- creatures in diſtreſs. Theſe old people 
were {uck as Philemon and Baucis are deſcribed 
to us. For ſifty years they had taſted the ſoſt 

| | endearments 
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endearments of marriage, without ever eape- 
riencing its bitterneſs ; an unimpaired healil:z 
the fruit of tempefance and tranquility of 
: mind, mild and ſimple manners; a fund of un- 
exhauſtible candour in their character; all the 
virtues which man owes to himſelf, formed the 
glorious, and only fortune which heaven had 
granted them. They were held in veneration | 
in the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants of 3 
which, full-of an happy ruſticity, might have N 
| paſſed tor honeſt people, had they been catho- q 
| lics. They looked upon it as a duty not to 
ſuffer Agaton and Suname (for ſo the old cou- 
ple were called) to want for any thing. Their 
Charity extended- to the new-comers. Alas! 1 
ſaid Candid, it is a.greatloſs, my dear Pangloſs, 
that you were burnt : you was maſter of ſound 
reaſon; but yet in all the parts of Europe and : 
Aſia, which I have travelled over in your com- 1 
pany, every thing is not for the beſt: it is only 5 
in Eldorado, whither no one can go, and in BW 
a little cottage ſituated in the coldeſt, moſt bar- 
ren, and frightful region in the world. What 
pleaſure ſhould I have to hear you harangue 
about the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony and monads ! 
I ſhould be very willing to paſs my days among 
theſe honeſt Lutherans ; but J muſt renounce 
going to mals, and reſolve to be torn to pieces 
in the Journal chretien. 

Candid was very inquiſitive to learn the ad- 
ventures of . Zenoida, but complaiſance with- 
held him. from ſpeaking to her about it ; ſhe 
perceived the reſpecttul conſtraint he put upon 
kimſelf, and ſatisfied his impatience in the fol- 
lowing terms, 
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.CHAP. XIII. 


"The Hiſtory of Zenoida, Flow Candid fell in love 
with her ; and what followed, 


1 Am come of one of the moſt ancient families 
in Denmark; one of my anceſtors periſhed 
at that horrid feaſt which the wicked Chriftiern 
prepared for the deſtruction of ſo many ſenators. 
The riches and dignities with which our family 


has been diſtinguiſhed, have hitherto ſerved on- 


ly to make them more eminently unfortunate, 


My father had the preſumption to diſpleaſe a 


great man in power by boldly telling him the 
truth; he was preſently accuſed by ſuborned 
witneſſes of a number of crimes which had no 
foundation. His judges were deceived. Alas ! 
where 1s that judge who can always diſcover 
thoſe ſnares which envy and treachery lay for 
-unguarded innocence? My father was ſen— 
tenced to be beheaded. He had no way left to 
avoid his fate but by flight: accordingly he 
withdrew to the houſe of an old friend, whom 
he thought deſerving of that truly noble appel- 
lation : we remained ſome time coycealed in a 
caſtle belonging to him on the ſea-fide ; and 
we might have continued there to this day, had 
not the baſe wretch with whom we had taken 
refuge, attempted to repay himſelf for the ſer- 


vices he did us, in a manner that gave us all 


reaſon to deteſt him. This infamous monſter 
had conceived a moſt unnatural paſſion for my 
mother and myſelf at the ſame time ; he at- 
tempted our virtue by methods the moſt un- 
worthy of a man of honour z and we were 

| obliged 
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ſe ourſelves to the moſt dreadful dangers to 
avoid the effects of his brutal paſſion. In a 
word, we took to flight a ſecond time, and you 
know the reſt. 

In finiſhing this ſhort narrative, Zenoida 
burſt into tears afreſh, Candid wiped them 
from her eyes, and ſaid to her, by way of con- 
ſolation, Madam, every thing 1s for the beit; 
if your father had not died by poiſon, he would 
infallibly have been diſcovered, and then his 
head would have been cut off. Ihe good lady, 

our mother, would, in all probability have 
died of grief, and we ſhould not have been in 
this poor hut, where every thing is as well as 
in the fineſt of poſlible caſtles. Alas! Sir, re- 
plied Zenoida, my father never told me that 
every thing was for the beſt; but he has often 
ſaid, We are all children of the fame divine fa- 
ther, who loves us, but who has not exempted 
us from the moſt callous ſorrows, the molt 
grievous maladies, and an innumerable tribe 
of miſeries that aMict the human race. Poiſon 
grows by the fide of the ſalutiferous quinquina, 
in America. The happieſt of all mortals has 
ſome time or other ſhed tears. What we cal! 
lize is a compound of pleaſure and pain; it is 
the paſſing away of a certain ſtated portion of 
time that always appears too long in the ſight 
of the wife man, and which every one ought 
to employ in doing good to the community in 
which he is placed; in the enjoyment of the 
works of Providence, without idly ſeeking af- 


ter hidden cauſes; in ſquaring his conduct by 


the rules of conſcience; and, above all, in 
ſhowing a due rcipect to religion. Happy Zis 
he who can follow this unerringly ! 
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Theſe things my ever- reſpected father has 
f-cquently inculcated to me. Ill betide thoſe 
wretched ſcribblers, he would often ſay, who 
attempt to pry into the hidden ways of Provi- 
dence. From the principle, that God will be 
honoured from thouſands of atoms, mankind 
have blended the moſt abſurd chimeras with 
reſpectable truths. 'I he Turkiſh derviſe;*the 
Perſian bramin, the Chineſe bonza, and the 
Indian talapoin, all worſhip the Deity in a 
different manner: but they enjoy a tranquilli- 
ty of ſoul amidſt the Ace in which they 
are plunged; and he who would endeavour to 
enlighten them, does them but ill ſervice. It 
is not loving mankind to tear the bandage of 
prejudice from their eyes. 

Why, you talk like a philoſopher, ſaid Can- 
die; may I aſk you, my pretty young lady, of 
what religion you are ? I was brought up in 
the Lutheran profeſſion, anſwered Zenoida, 
Every word you have ſpoke, ſaid Candid; has 


been like a ray of light that has penetrated to 


ay heart, and I find a ſort of eſteem and ad- 
Miration for you, that—But how, in the name 
v: wonder, came fo bright an underſtanding 
to be lodged in ſo beautiful a form? Upon my 
word, miſs, I efteem and admire you, as [I 
ſaid before, ſo much that—Candid ſtammered 
out a few words more, when Zenoida, perceiv- 
ing his confuſion, quitted him, and from that 
moment carſully avoided all occaſions of being 
alone with him; and Candid, on his part, 
ſought every opportunity of being alone with 
her, or elfe being by himſelf. He was bu- 
ned in a melancholy, that to him had charms z 
he was deeply cnamoured of Zenoida ; but 

endeavqured 
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endeavoured to conceal his paſſion from him - 
Telf: his looks, however, too plainly evinced 
the feelings of his heart. Alas! would he of- 
ten ſay to himſelf, if maſter Pangloſs was here, 
he would give me good advice; for he was a 
great philoſopher. 


ANEREEXERXLEXEXERXE LEN 


CHAP. XIV. 
Continuation of 'the loves of Candid. 


T HE only conſolation that Candid felt, 

was in converſing with Zenoida in the 
preſence of their hoſts. How happens it, ſaid 
he to her one day, that the monarch to whom 
you have acceſs, has ſuffered ſuch injuſtice to 
be done to your family? Aſſuredly you hare 
ſufficient reaſon to hate him? How! ſaid Ze- 
noida, who can hate their king? who can do 
otherwiſe than love that perſon to whoſe hand 
is conſigned the keen-edget ſword of the laws? 
Kings are the living images of the Deity, and 
we ought never to arraign their conduct; obe- 
dience and reſpect is the duty of a ſubject. I 
admire you more and more, faid Candid; in- 
deed, madam, I do: pray, do you know the 
great Leibnitz, and the great Pangloſs, who 
was burnt, after having eſcaped a hanging 
bout? are you acquainted with the monads, 
the materia ſubtilis, and the vortices? No, vir, 
replied Zenoida; I never heard my father men- 
tion any of theſe; he only gave me a flight 
tincture of experimental philoſophy, and taught 
me to hold in contempt all thoſe kinds of phi- 
7 Ioſophy 
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loſophy that do not directly tend to make man- 
kind happy; that give him falſe notions of his 
duty to himſelf and his neighbour; that do not 
teach him to regulate his conduct, and fill his 
mind only with uncouth terms, or ill- founded 
conjectures; that do not give him a clearer idea 
of the author of nature than what he may ac- 
quire from his works, and the wonders that 
are every day paſling before our fight. Once 
again, Miſs, you enchant me; you raviſh me; 
you are an angel that heaven has ſent to re- 
move from before my eyes the miſt of maſter 
Pangloſs's ſophiſtical arguments. Poor wretch 
that I was! Afterhaving been ſo heartily kicked, 
flogged, and baſtinadoed ; after having been in 
an earthquake ; having ſeen doctor Pangloſs 
once hanged, and very lately burnt; after hav- 
ing been raviſhed by a villainous Perſian, who 
put me to the moſt excruciating torture ; after 
having been robbed by a decree of the divan, 
and ſoundly drubbed by the philoſophers : after 
all theſe things, I ſay to think, that every thing 
was for the beſt! but now, thank heaven! I 
am diſabuſed. But, truly ſpeaking, nature ne- 
ver appeared half ſo charming to me, as ſince I 
have been bleſſed with the ſight of you. The 
melody of the rural choitiſters charms my ears 
with an harmony, to which they were till now 
utter ſtrangers ; I breathe a new ſoul, and the 
glow of ſentiment that enchants me ſeems im- 
printed on every object; I do not feel that effe- 
minate languor, which I did in the gardens of 
Sus; the ſenſation with which you inſpire me 
is wholly different. Let us ſtop here, ſaid Ze- 
noida ; you ſeem to be running to lengths that 


may, perhaps, offend wy delicacy, which you * 


ought 
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ought to reſpect. I will be ſilent then, ſaid 
Candid ; but my paſſion will only burn with 
the more force. On ſaying theſe words, he 
Jooked ſtedfaſtly at Zenoida; he perceived her 
to bluſh, and, as a man who was taught by ex- 
perience, conceived the molt flattering hopes 
from thoſe appearances. 

The beautitut Dane continued a long time to 
ſhun the purſuits of Candid, One day, as he 
was walking haſtily to and fro in the garden, 
he cried out in an amorous extaly, Ah! why 
have I not now my Eldorado ſheep ! why have 
I it not in my power to purchaſe a ſmall 
kingdom! ah | was I but a king—— What 
ſhould I be to you ? ſaid a voice, which pierced 
the heart of our philoſopher. Is it you, lovely 
Zenoida ? cried he, falling on his knees, | 
thought myſelf alone. The few words I 
heard you juſt now utter ſeem to promiſe me 


the ſelicity to which my ſoul aſpires. I ſhall, 


in all probability, never be a king, nor ever 
| mmm of a fortune ; but, if you love me— 
o not turn from me thoſe lovely eyes, but ſuf- 
fer me to read in them a declaration which is 
alone capable of confirming my happineſs. 
Beauteous Zenoida, I adore you; let your heart 
be open to compaſſion— What do l fee! you 
weep! Ah! my happineſs is too great. Yes, 
you are happy,  faid Zenoida; nothing can 
oblige me to diſguiſe my tenderneſs for a perſon 
I think deſerving of it : hitherto you have been 
attached to my deſtiny only by the bands of 
humanity ; it is now time to ſtrengthen thoſe 
by ties more ſacred ; I have conſulted my heart, 
reflect maturely in your turn; but remember, 
that if you marry me, you become obliged » 
be 
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be my protector; to ſhare with me thoſe miſ» 
fortunes that fate may yet have in ſtore for me 
and to ſooth my ſorrows. Marry you! ſaid 
Candid; thoſe words have ſhown me all the 
folly of my conduct. Alas! dear idol of my 
ſoul, I am not deſerving of the goodneſs you 
ſhow towards me. Cunegund is {till living 
Cunegund ! who is that? She is my wife, an- 
ſwered Candid, with his uſual frankneſs. 

Our two lovers remained ſome moments 
without utterinz a word; they attempted to 
ſpeak, but the accents died _— on their lips; 
their eyes were bathed in tears. Candid held the 
ſair Zenoida's hands in his; he preſt them to 
his breaſt, and devoured them with kifles ; he 
had even the boldneſs to carry his, to the boſom 
of his miſtreſs; he found her breath grew ſniortʒ 
his ſoul flew to his lips, and fixing his mouth 
with ardour to that of Zenoida, he brought the 
fair one back to thoſe ſenſes which ſhe had 
nearly loſt. Candid thought he read his par- 
don in her eyes. Deareſt lover, ſaid ſhe to 
him, anger would but ill ſuit with the liberiy 
which I myſclf have given. Yet hold, you 
will ruin me in the opinion of the world ; and 
you yourſelf would ſoon ceaſe to have an af> 
tection for me, when once I was become the 
object of contempt. Forbear, therefore, and 
ſpare my weakneſs. How! cried Candid, be- 
cauſe the ill: judging vulgar ſay, that a woman 
loſes her honour by beſtowing happineſs on a 
being whom ſhe loves, by following the ten. 
der bent of nature, that in the firſt happy ages 
of the world But I will forbear to relate 
the whole of the intereſting converſation, and 
content myſelf with * g that the eloquence 

2 of 
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of Candid, heightened by the warmth of amo- 
rous expreſſion, had all the effect that may be 
imagined on a young ſenſible female philoſo. 
pher. 


The lovers, who till then had paſſed their 


days in tedious mefancholy, now counted every 


hour by a freſh ſucceſhon of amorous joys, 
Pleaſure flowed through their veins in an un- 
interrupted current. The gioomy woods, the 
barren mountains, ſurrounded by horrid preci- 
pices, the icy plains, and dreary fields, covered 
with ſnow on all ſides, were ſo many continual 
mementos to them of the neceſſity of loving“. 
They determined never to quit that dreadful 
folitude, but fate was not yet weary of perſecut- 
ing them, as we ſhall ſee in the enſuing chapter. 


ä 


* We ſhould be glad to know what charms Candid 
poſſeſſed, that ſhould induce the ſenſible, the philoſophic, 
the virtuous, and the amiable Zenoida to trample upon the 
laws of chaſtity, and live in adultery with the huſband of 
another woman——Was it his philoſophy, which was truly 
ridiculous ? was it his perſon adorned with a wooden leg ? 
was it the importance of the parts he had ated in life, in- 
cluding that of a proſtituted pathic ? or was his ſucceſs in 
this amour, intended to illuſtrate the caprice of the female 
ſex, conſpicuous even in the moſt reſpectable characters. 
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CHAP. XV. 
The arrival of Molball. A journey to Copenhagen. 


CANDID and Zenoidæ amuſed themſelves 
with diſcourfing on the works of the Deity, 
the worſhip which mankind ought to pay him, 
the mutual duties they owe to each other, eſpe- 
cially that of charity, the moſt uſeful of all vir- 
tues. They did not confine themſelves to ſri- 
volous declamations. Candid taught the young 
men the reſpect due to the ſacred curb of the 
laws; Zenoida inſtructed the young women in 
the duties they owed their parents; both joined 
their endeavours to ſow the hopeful ſeeds of re- 
ligion in their young hearts. One day, as they 
. were buſied in thoſe pious ofhces, Sunama came 
to tell Zenoida, that an old gentleman with ſe- 
veral ſervants was juſt alighted at their houſe ; 
and that, by the deteriprion he had given her of 
a perſon of whom he was in ſearch, ſhe was 
certain it could be no other than Zenoida her- 
ſelf. This ſtranger had followed Sunama cloſe 
at her heels, and entered, before ſhe had done 
ſpeaking, into the room where were Candid 
and Zenoida. 
At fight of him Zenoida inſtantly fainted 
away; but Wolhall, not in the leaſt affected 
with the ſituation he ſaw her in, took hold of 
her hand, and pulling her to him with vio- 
lence, brought her to her ſenſes ; which ſhe 
had no ſooner recovered, than ſhe burſt into 
a flood of tears. So, niece, ſaid he, with a ſar- 
caſtic ſmile, I find you in very good. company. 
I do not wonder you prefer this habitation. to 
K 3 the 


the capital, to my houſe, and the company ot 
your family. Yes, fir, replied Zenoida, I do 
prefer this place, where dwell ſimplicity and 


truth, tothe manſions of treafon and impoſture, 


can never behold but with horror that place 
where firſt began my misfortunes ; where I have 
had ſo many proofs of your black actions, and 
where I have no other relations but yourſelf. 
Come, madam, ſaid Wolhall, follow me, if you 
pleaſe 3 for you muſt along, even if you ſhould 
faint again. Saying this, he dragged her to 
the door of the houſe, and made her get into a 
poſt-chaiſe, which was waiting for him. She 
had only time to tell Candid to follow, and to 
beſtow her bleſſing on her hoſts, with promiſes 
of rewarding them amply for their generous 
cares. 3 

A domeſtic of Wolhall was moved with pity 
at the grief in which he ſaw Candid plunged ; 
he imagined that he felt no other concern for 
the fair Dane than what unfortunate virtue in- 
ſpires: he propoſed to him taking a journey to 
Copenhagen, and he facilitated the means for 
his doing it. He did more; he inſinuated to 
him that he might be admitted as one of Wol- 
hall's domeſtics, if he had no other reſources 


than going to ſervice. Candid liked his propo- 


fal ; and no ſooner arrived than his future fel- 
Jow-ſervant preſented him as one of his relations, 
for whom he would be anſwerable. Raſcal, ſays 
Wolhall to him, I conſent to grant you the ho- 
nour of approaching a perſon of ſuch rank as l 
am: never forget the profound reſpect which 


you owe to my commands; prevent them if 
you have ſufficient ſagacity for it: think that a 


wan like me degradgs himſelf in ſpeaking to a 
wretch 
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wretch ſuch as you. Our philoſopher anſwered 
with great humility to this impertinent diſcourſe; 
and from that day he was clad in his maiter's 
livery. 

It is eaſy to imagine the joy and ſuprize that 
Zenoida felt when ſhe recollected her lover 
among her uncle's ſervants : ſhe threw ſeveral 
opportunities in the way of Candid, who knew 
how to profit by them : they ſwore eternal 
conſtancy. Zenoida had ſome unhappy mo- 
ments; ſhe ſometimes reproached herſelf on 
account of her love for Candid ; ſhe vexed him 
fometimes by a few caprices : but Candid ido- 
lized her; he knew that perſection is not the 
portion of man, and ſtill leſs ſo of woman. 
Zenoida reſumed her good humour. "The kind 
of conſtraint under which they lay, rendered 
their pleaſures the more lively: they were ſtill 
happy. ; 


|  $$$$060000+00604444 
| CHAP. XVI 
How Candid found his wife again, and left his 


miſtreſs. 


OVv® hero had only to bear with the haughty 

humours of his maſter, and that was pur- 
chaſing his miſtreſs's favours at no dear rate. 
Happy love is not ſo eaſily concealed, as many 
imagine. Our lovers be trayed themſelves. 
Their connexion was no longer a myſtery, but 
to the ſhort - ſighted eyes of Wolhall; all the do- 
meſticks knew it. Candid received congratu- 


lations on that head which made him tremble; 


K 4 


he 
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he expected the ſtorm ready to burſt upon his 
| head, and did not doubt but a perſon who had 
| been dear to bim was upon the point of acce- 
lerating his misfortune. He had for ſome 
| days before perceived a face reſembling Miss 
| Cunegund; he again ſaw the ſame face in 
t Wolhall's court-yard : the object which ſtruck 
him was very poorly cloathed, and there was 
no likelihood that a favourite of a great 
Mahometan ſhould be found in the court yard 
of a houfe at Copenhagen. This diſagreeable 
object, however, looked at Candid very atten- 
tively : when coming up to him, and ſeizing 
him by the hair, ſhe gave him the ſmarteſt blow 
on the face with her open hand that he had re- 
ceived for ſome time. I am not deceived, 
cried aur philoſopher ! O, heavens! who 
. would have thought it? what do you do here, 
after having ſuffered yourſelf to be violated by 
a follower of Mahomet ? Go, perfidious ſpouſe, 
I know you not. Thou ſhalt know me, re- 
plied Cunegund, by my outrageous fury : I 
if know the life thou leadeſt, thy love for thy ma- 
ſter's niece, and thy contempt for me. Alas! 
it is now three months ſince I quitted the f&- 
| | raglio, becauſe I was there good for nothing 
= farther. A merchant has bought me to mend 
= his linen, he takes me along with him when he 
makes a voyage to this country *; Martin, 


” _— 


—U 


* One would imagine there muſt be a great trade car- 

| rie1 on between Conſtantinople and Norway, that theſe 

| to perſons ſhould meet ſo ſeaſonably for the accompliſh- 
= ment of the author's deſign--- would it not have redounded 
_: . . more to the honour of his invention, if he had laid the 
1 ſcene in ſome part oſ the world where there was a real 
probability of their meeting? 


Cacambo, 
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Cacambo, and Pacquette, whom he has alſo 
bought, are with me; Doctor Pangloſs, through 
the greateſt chancein the world, was in the ſame 
veſſel as a paſſenger; we were ſhipwrecked 
ſome miles from hence; I eſcaped. the danger 
with the faithful Cacambo, who, I. ſwear to 
thee, has a ſkin as firm as thy own : I behold 
thee again, and find thee falſe, "Tremble then, 
and fear every thing from a provoked. wife. 
_ Candid was quite ſtupified at this affecting 
ſcene 3 he had ſuffered Cunegund to depart, 
without thinking of the proper meaſures which 
are always to-be kept with thoſe who know our 
ſecrets, when Cacambo preſented himſelf to his 
ſight: they embraced each other with tender- 
neſs. Candid informed him of the converſa- 
tion he had juſt had; he was very much afflicted 
for the loſs of the great Pangloſs, who, after 
having. been hanged and. burnt, was at laſt un- 
happily drowned. They ſpoke with that free 
effuſion of heart which friendſhip inſpires. A 
little billet.thrown in at the window by Ze- 
noida, put ap end to the converſation. Candid 
opened it, and found in it theſe words: 

% Fly, my dear lover, all is diſcovered. An 
innocent propenſity which nature authorizes, 
and which hurts noone,is acrime in the eyes 
* of credulous and cruel men. Wolhall has juſt 
left my chamber, and has treated me with 
the utmoſt inhumanity : he is gone to ob- 
* tain af order for thee to be clapt into a dun- 
** geon, there to periſh, Fly, my ever dear 
lover; preſerve a life which thou canſt not 
* pals any longer near me. Thoſe happy mo- 
*© ments are no more, in which we gave proofs 


* of our. reciprocal. tenderneſs.— Ah! fad 
K 5 60 Zenoida, 
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& Zenoida, how haſt thou offended heaven, to 
« merit ſo-rigorousa fate? But I wander from 
e the purpoſe : remember always thy precious, 
„„ dear Zenoida, and thou, my dear lover, ſhalt 
« live eternally within my heart—thou haſt 
& never thoroughly underſtood how much [I 
s joved thee—canſt thou receive upon my en- 
 « flamed lips my laſt adieu! I find myſelf 
<« ready to join my unhappy father in the grave; 
„ the light is hateful to me; it ſerves only to 
% reveal crimes.” 

Cacambo, always wiſe and prudent, drew 
Candid, who no longer was himſelf, along with 
him; they made the beſt of their way out of 
the city. Candid opened not his mouth, and 
they were already a good way from Copen- 
hagen, before he was rouſed' out of that 
| lethargy in which he was buffed. At laſt, 
he looked at his faithful' Cacambo, and ſpoke 
in theſe terms, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
| How Candid bad a mind to till himſelf, and did 
not do it. What happened to him at an inn. 
D E AR Cacambo, formerly my valet, now 
my equal, and always my friend, thou 
haſt borne a ſhare in my misfortunes z thou 
haſt given me ſalutary advice; an thou haſt 
been witneſs to my love for Miſs Cunegund— 
Alas ! my old maſter. ſays Cacambo, it is ſhe, 
who has ſerved you this ſcurvy trick; it is ſhe 
who, after having learned from your fellow- 


— yourlove for Zenoidawas as great as 
| hers 
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hers for you, revealed the whole to -the bar- 
barous Wolhall. If this is ſo, ſays Candid, I 
have nothing further to do but die. Our phi- 
loſopher pulfed out of his pocket a little knife, 
and began whetting it with a coolneſs worthy 
of an ancient Roman or an Engliſhman. What 
do you mean to do? ſays Cacambo. To cut 
my throat, anſwers Candid, A moſt noble 
thought! replied Cacambo; but the phi. 
loſopher ought not to take any reſolution but 
upon reflexion :- you will always have it in your 
power to kill yourſelf, if your mind does not 
alter. Be adviſed by me, my dear maſter ; de- 
fer your reſolution till to-morrow ; the longer 

you delay it, the more courageous will the ac- 
tion be. I perceive the ſtrength of thy reaſon- 
ing, fays Candid: beſides, if I ſhould cut my 
throat immediately, the gazetteer of Trevoux 
would inſult my memory : I am determined 
therefore, that I will not ki] myſelf till two or 
three days hence. As they talked thus, they 
arrived at Elſeneur, a pretty conſiderable town, 
not far from Copenhagen; there they lay that 
night, and Cacambo hugged himſelf for the 
good effect which fleep had produced upon 
| Candid. They left the town at day-break.. - 
Candid, ſtill the philoſopher, (for the prejudices: : 
of childhood are never effaceg,) entertained his 
friend Cacambo on the ſubject of phy ſieal good 
and evil, the diſcourſes of the ſage Zenoida, 
andthe ſtriking truths which he had learnt from 
her converſation, Had not Pangloſs been dead, 
ſaid he, I ſhould: combat his ſyſtem in a victo- 
rious manner, God keep me from becoming a- 
Manichean. My miſtreſs taught me to reſp. ct 
the impenetrable veil with which-the Deity en- 
| K6 boys 
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velops his manner of | operating upon us. It is 


rhaps man who precipitates himſelf into the 
| abyſs of misfortunes under which he groans, 


Ot a frugiverous animal he has made himſelf a 
carnivorous one. The favages which we have 


ſeen, , eat only jeſuits, and do not live upon 
bad terms among themſelves. Theſe ſavages, 
if there be one ſcattered here and there in the 
woods, only ſubſiſting by acorns and herbs, are, 
without doubt, ſtill more happy. Society has 
given birth to the greateſt crimes. There are 
men in ſociety, who are neceſſitated by their 
condition to wiſh the death of others. The 
ſhipwreck of a veſſel, the burning of a houſe, 
and the lofs of a battle, cauſe ſadneſs in one 
part of ſociety, and give joy to another, All is 
very bad ! my dear Cacambo, and there is no- 


thing left for a philoſopher, but to cut his own 


throat with all imgginable calmneſs. You are 
in the right, ſays Cacambo: but I perceive an 
inn, you muſt be very dry. Come, my old 
maſter! let us drink one draught,and we will af- 
ter that contiuue our philoſophical diſquiſitions. 
When they entered the inn, they ſaw a com- 
pany of country lads and laſſes dancing in the 
midſt of the yard, to the ſound of ſome wretched 
inſtruments. Gaiety and mirth ſat in every 
countenance; it was a ſcene worthy the pencil 
of Vatau. As ſoon as Candid appeared, a 
* young woman took him by the hand, and in- 
treated him to dance. My pretty maid, an- 
ſwered Candid, when a perſon has loſt his 
miſtreſs, found his wife again, and heard 
that the great Pangloſs is dead, he can have 
little or no inclination to cut capers. Moreover, 
J am to kill*myſelf to-morrow morning; ard 
you 
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you know that a man who has but a few hours 
to live, ought not to loſe them in dancing. 
Cacambo, hearing Candid talk thus, addreſſed 
him in theſe terms: A thirſt for glory has al- 
ways been the characteriſtic of great philoſo- 
phers. Cato of Utica killed himſelf, after 
having taken a ſound nap. Socrates drank the 
hemlock potion, after diſcourſing familiarly 
with his friends. Many of the Engliſh have 
blown their brains out with a piſtol, after com- 
ing from an,entertainment. But I never yet 
heard of a great man, who cut. his own thraat 
aſter a dancing-bout.. It is for you, my dear 
maſter, that this honour 1s reſerved. Take my 
advice, let us dance our fill, and we will kill 
ourſelves to-morrow. Have you not remark- 
ed, anſwered Candid, this young country gul? 
Is ſhe not a very pretty brunette ? She 
has ſomewhat very taking in her countenance, 
fays Cacambo. She has ſqueezed my hand, re- 
phed the philoſopher. Did you mind, ſays 


Cacambo, how that in the hurry of the dance, 


her handkerchief falling aſide, diſcovered two 
little admirable bubbies? 1 took particular no- 
tice of them. Look you, ſaid Candid, had I 
not my heart filled with miſs Zenoida—— The 
little brunette interrupted him, by begging him 
to take one dance with her. Our hero at 


length conſented, and danced with the beſt grace 4 


in the world“. The dance finiſhed, he kiſſed his 
{mart country girl, and retired to his ſeat, with- 
out calling out the queen of the ring. Upon 
this a murmuring aroſe; every one, as well per- 
formers as ſpeCtators, appeared greatly incenſed 
at ſo flagrant a piece of diſreſpect. Candid never 


* Witt his wooden leg, 


dreamed 
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dreamed he had been guilty of any fault, and 
conſequently did not attempt to make any re- 
paration. A rude clown came up to him, and. 
ve him a blow with his fiſt upon the noſ-, 
— returns it to the peaſant with a kick 
in the belly. In an inſtant the muſical inſtru- 
ments are all broken ; the girls lofe their caps ; 
Candid and Cacambo fight like heroes, but at 
length are obliged to take to their heels, after 
a very hearty drubbing. | 
Every thing.is imbittered to me, ſaid Candid, 
giving his arm to his friend Cacambo ; I have 
experienced a great many misfortunes, but I did 
not expect to be thus'brutſed to a mummy, for my 
dancing with a country girl at her own requeſt, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Candid and Cacambo go into an hoſpital ; and whon 
they meet with there. 


CAcanmo, and his old maſter, were quite 
diſpirited. They began to fall into that ſort 

of malady of the mind, which: extinguiſhes all 
the faculties : they fell into a depreſſion. of ſpi- 
rits and deſpair, when they perceived an hoſ- 
pital, which was built for ſtrangers. Cacambo 
propoſed going into it; Candid followed him. 
There they met with the moſt obliging recep- 
tion, and charitable treatment. In a little time 
they were cured of their wounds, but they 
eatched the itch. The cure of this malady did 
not appear to be the work of a day, the idea of 
which filled the eyes of our philoſopher with. 
tears; 
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tears; and he ſaid, ſcratching himſelf, Thou 
wouldſt not let me cut my throat, my dear Ca- 
cambo; thy miſplaced counſels have brought: 
me again into diſgrace and misfortune; and yet, 
| ſhould I cut my throat now, it will be pub- 
liſhed in the journal of Trevoux“, and it will 
be ſaid this man was a poltroon, who killed: 
himſelf only for having the itch. See what 
thou haſt expoſed me to, by the miſtaken com- 
paſſion thou hadſt for my fate. Our diſaſters are 
not without remedy, anſwered Cacambo. If you. 
will but pleaſe to liſten to me, let us ſettle here 
as friars, I underſtand. a little ſurgery, and E 
promiſe you to alleviate and render ſupportable 
our wretched condition.—Ah ! ſays Candid, 
may all aſſes periſh, and eſpecially aſſes of ſur- 
geons, who are ſo dangerous to mankind. IL 
will never ſuffer that thou ſhouldſt give out thy- 
ſelf to be what thou art not : this 1s a treachery, 
the conſequences of which I dread. Beſides, if 
thou didſt but conceive how Hard it is, after hav- 
ing been viceroy of a fine province, after having: 
feen one's ſelf rich enough to purchaſe king- 
doms, and after having been the favourite lover 
of Zenoida, to reſolve to ſerve in quality of friar 
in an hoſpital +.—l conceive all that you ſay, 
replied Cacambo; but I alſo coneeive, that it is 
very hard to die of hunger. Think, moreover, 
that the expedient which I propoſe to you, is 


11 —— 


* This harping continually on the ſtring of Je Journal de 
Trevoux, denotes our author's being hurt by the criticiſms 
of thoſe journaliſts; a circumſtance that will too much- 
flatter their ſ-1f-conceit, It is a triumph, which a writer 
of his merit ſhould not hase allowed them to enjoy, 

1 But there are none ſuch in Denmark, or any other 
pr oteſtant country 


per- 
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perhaps the only one which you can take, t 
elude the enquiries of the bloody- minded Wol- 
hall, and avoid the puniſhment which he is 
preparing for you. 

One of the friars was paſſing along as they 
talked in this manner; they put ſome queſtions 
to him, to which he gave ſatis factory anſwers : 
he aſſured them that the brothers wanted for 
nothing, and enjoyed a reaſonable liberty. 
Candid thereupon determined to acquieſe with 
Cacambo's counſels. They took the habit to- 
gether, which was granted them upon the firſt 
application; and our two poor adventurers now 
became underlings to thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to perform the molt ſervile offices. 

One day, as Candid. was ſerving the patients 
with ſome wretched broth, an old man fixed 
his eye earneſtly upon him. The viſage of 
this poor wretch was livid, his lips were covered 
with froth, his eyes half turned in his head, 
and the image of death ſtrongly imprinted on 
his lean and fallen cheeks. Poor man, ſays Can- 
did to him, I pity. you, your ſufferings muſt be 
horrible. They are very great indeed, anſwere! 
the old man, with a hollow voice like a ghoſt; 
I am told that Iam heCtical, phthiſicky, aſthma- 
tic, and poxed to the bone. If that be the caſe, 
I am indeed very ill; yet all does not go fo 
badly, and this gives me comfort. Ah! ſays 
Candid, none but Dr. Pangloſs, in a.cafe fo de- 
plorable, can maintain the doCtrine of-optimi/m, 
when all others beſides would preach up pe//1m-- 
Do not pronounce that abominable word, cried 
the poor man; I am the Pangloſs you ſpeak of. 
Wretch that I am, let me die in peace, —All is 
well, all is for the beſt. The effort which he 

2 made 
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made in pronouncing theſe words, coſt him the 
laſt tooth, which he ſpitted out with a great 
quantity of corrupted matter, and expired a 
very few moments after. 

Candid lamented him greatly, for he had a 
good heart. His obſtinate perſeverance was a 
fource of reflexion to our philoſopher ; he often 
called to mind all his adventures, Cunegund 
remained at Copenhagen; he learned that ſhe 
exerciſed there the occupation of a mender of 
old cloaths, with all poſhble diſtinction. The 
humour of travelling had quite left him. The 
faithful Cacambo ſupported him with his coun» 
ſels and friendſhip. Candid did not murmur 


againſt Providence; I know, ſaid he, at times, 


that happineſs is not the portion of man: bap- 
pineſs dwells only in the good country of Eldo- 
rado, where it is impoſſible for any one to go. 


CH AP. XIX. 


New diſcoveries. 


(CANDID was not fo unhappy, as he had a 

true friend. He found in a mongrel valet 
what the world vainly look for in our quarter of 
the globe. Perhaps nature, which gives origin 
to herbs in America, that are proper for the 
maladies of bodies on our continent, has alſo 
woo remedies there for the maladies of our 

earts and minds. Poſhbly there are men in 
the new world of a quite different conformation 
from us, who are not ſlaves to perſonal inte- 
reſts, and are worthy to burn with the ** 
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fire of friendſhip. How defireable would it be, 
that inſtead of bales of indigo and cochineal, all 
covered with blood, ſome of theſe men were 
imported among us! This ſort of traffick 
would be of vaſt advantage to mankind. Ca- 
cambo was of greater value to Candid, than a 
dozen of red ſheep loaded with the pebbles of 
Eldorado. Our philoſopher began again to taſte 
the pleaſure of life. It was a comfort to him to 
watch for the conſervation of the human ſpecies, 
and not to be an uſeleſs member of ſocicty. 
God bleſſes ſuch pure intentions, by giving him 
as well as Cacambo, the enjoyment of health. 
They had got rid of the itch, and fulfilled with 
cheertulneſs the painful funCtions of their ſta- 
tion ; but fortune ſoon deprived them of the 
ſecurity which they enjoyed. Cunegund, who 
had ſet her heart upon tormenting her huſband, 
left Copenhagen to follow his footſteps. Chance 
brought her to the hoſpital ; ſhe was accompa- 
nied by a man, whom Candid knew to be ba- 
ron TI hunder-ten-tronckh. One may eafily 
zmagine what muſt have been his ſurpriſe. 
The baron, who ſaw him, addreſſed him thus; 
J did not tug long at the oar in the Turkiſh 
gallies; the Jeſuits heard of my misfortune, 
and redeemed me for the honour of their ſoci- 


"x I have made a journey into Germany, 
w 


ere I received ſome favours from my father's 
heirs. I omitted nothing to find my ſiſter; 
and having learned at Conſtantinople, that 
me had ſailed from thence in a veſſel, which 
was ſhip-wrecked on the coaſts of Denmark, I 


_ diſguiſed myſelf. I took letters of recommen- 


dation to Daniſh merchants, who have corre- 
ſpondence with the ſociety ; and in fine, I found 
2 my 
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my fiſter, who ſtill loves you, baſe and un wor- 

thy as you are of her regard; and ſince you 
have had the impudence to lie with her, I con- 

ſent to the ratification of the marriage, or ra- 
ther a new celebration of it, with this expreſs 
proviſo, that my ſiſter ſhall = you only her 
teſt hand; which is very reaſonable, ſince ſhe 
has ſeventy-one quarters, and you have never 
a one. Alas! ſays Candid, all the quarters of 
the world without beauty Mi's Cunegund 

was very ugly, when J had the imprudenee to- 
marry her; ſhe afterwards became handſome 
again, and another has enjoyed he charms. 

She is once more grown ugly, and you would 
have me give her my hand a ſecond time. No, 
upon my word, my reverend father, ſend her 
back to her ſeragho at Conſtantinople ; ſhe has 
done me too much injury in this country. Un- 
grateful; man, ſays Cunegund. with the moſt 
frightful contorſions ; be perſuaded, and relent 
in time; do not provoke the baron, who is. 
a prieſt, to kill us both, to work out his diſgrace 
with our blood. Doeſt thou believe me capable 
of having failed in intention, to the fidelity 
which I owed thee 2 What wouldſt thou have 
had me done againſt a man who found me 
handſome? Neither my tears, nor my cries, 
could have ſoftened his brutal inſenſibility. 
Seeing there was nothing to be done, I diſpoſed 
myſelf in ſuch a manner, as to be violated with 
the leaſt inconveniency poſhble,and every other 
woman would have done the ſame. T his is all 
the crime I have committed, and does not me- 
rit thy diſpleaſure. But I know my greateſt 
erime with thee, is having deprived thee of thy 
miſtreſs; and yet this action ought to convince 


thee 
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thee of my love. Come, my dear ſpouſy, if 
ever I ſhould again become handſome ; if ever 


my breaſts, now lank and withered, ſhould re. 


eover their roundneſs and elaſticity ; if it will 


be only for thee, my dear Candid, We are | 


no longer in 'Turky, and I ſwear faithfully to 


thee, never to ſuffer any violation for the future. 


This diſcourſe did not make much impreſſion 
upon Candid ; he deſired a few hours to take 
his reſolution how to proceed. The baron 

nted him two hours ; during which time, he 
conſulted his friend Cacambo. After having 
weighed the reaſons, pro and contra, they deter- 


mined to follow the jeſuit and his ſiſter into 1 


Germany. They accordingly leave the hoſpi- 


tal, and ſet out together on their travels, not 


on foot, but on good horſes hired by the baron. 
They arrive on the frontiers of the kingdom. 
A huge man, of a very villainous aſpect, ſur- 
veys our hero with cloſe attention: it is the 
very man, ſays he, caſting his eyes at the ſame 
time upon a little bit of paper he had in his 
hand, Sir, if I am not too inquiſitive, is not 
your name Candid? Yes, Sir, ſo I have always 
en called. Sir, I flatter myſelf you are the 
very ſame ; you have black eye-brows, eyes 
level with your head, ears not prominent, of a 
middling ſize, anda round fleſh-coloured viſage; 
to me you plainly appear tobe five feet five inches 
high. Yes, Sir, that is my ſtature z but what 
have you to do with my ears and ſtature? Sir, 
we cannot uſe too much eircumſpection in our 
office. Permit me further to put one ſingle queſ- 
tion more to you: Have you not formerly been 
a ſervant to lord Wolhall? Sir, upon my word, 
anſwered Candid, quite diſconcerted, I know 
| nothing 
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nothing of what you mean. May be fo, Sir, 
but I know for certain, that you are the perſon 
= whoſe deſcription has been ſent me. Take the 
trouble then to go walk into the guard-houſe, 


if you pleaſe, —Here, ſoldiers, take care of this 


7 gentleman ; get the black hole ready, and let 
che armourer be ſent for, to make him a pretty 
little ſet of fetters of about thirty or forty pounds 

weight. Mr. Candid, you have a good horſe 
there; Iam in want of ſuch a one; and I fan- 
cy he will anſwer my purpoſe.—I ſhall make 
free with him. 

Z The baron was afraid to ſay the horſe was 
his. They carried off poor Candid, and Miſs 
Cunegund wept for a whole quarter of an hour. 
Ihe jeſuit ſeemed perfectly unconcerned at this 

accident. I ſhould have been obliged to have 
killed him, or to have made bim marry you 
over again, ſays he to his ſiſter; and all things 
Eg conſidered, what has juſt happened, is much 
the beſt for the honour of our family. Cune- 
= gund departed with her brother, and only the 


faithful Cacambo remained, who would not 


forſake his friend, 
KRONOS 
CH A&P; X. 


Conſequence of Candid's misfortune. How he found 


his miſtreſs again; and the fortune that hap- 
pened to him. 


O Pangloſs, ſaid Candid, what a pity it is you 
= © periſhed ſo miſerably! You have been 
= vitneſs only to a part of my misfortunes; and 
be I hoped 
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I hoped to have prevailed on you, to forſake the 
Hl founded opinion which you maintained to 
your Jaſt breath. No man ever ſuffered greater 
calamities than I have done; but there is not a 
ſingle individual who has not curſed his exiſt. 
ence, as the daughter of pope Urban warmly 
expreſſed herſelt. What will become of me, 
my dear Cacambo ? Faith, I cannot tell, ſaid 
Cacambo; all I know is, that I will not for. 
ſake you. But Miſs Cunegund has forſaken me, 
ſays Candid. Alas! a wife is of far leſs value 
than a menial ſervant who is a true friend. 
Candid and Cacambo diſcourſed thus in the 
black-hole. From thence they were taken out 
to be carried back to Copenhagen. It was 
there that our philoſopher was to know his 
doom : he expected it to be dreadful, and our 
readers, doubtleſs, expect ſo too; but Candid 
was miſtaken, as our readers will be likewiſe. 
It was at Copenhagen that happineſs waited to 
crown all his ſufferings: he was hardly arrived, 
when he underſtood that Wolhall was dead, 
'This barbarian had no one to regret him, while 
every body intereſted themſelves for Candid, 
His irons were knocked off, and his enlarge- 
ment gave him ſo much the more joy, as 
it was immediately followed by the Agb of 
his dear Zenoida. He flew to her with the ut- 
moſt tranſport ; they were a long time with- 
out ſpeaking a word; but their ſilence was in- 
finitely more expreſhve than words. They 
wept; they embraced each other; they at- 
tempted to ſpeak, but tears ſtopt their utter- 
ance. Cacambo was a pleaſed ſpeCtator of this 
ſcene ſo truly intereſting to a ſenſible being; he 
ſhared in the happineſs of his ſriend, and a 
| almo 


| 
; 


| 


almoſt as much affected as himſelf. Dear 
Cacambo! adorable Zenoida ! cried Candid 
you efface from my heart the deep traces of 
my misfortunes. Love and friendſhip prepare 
for me future days of ſerenity and uninterrupt- 
ed delight. Through what a number of trials 
have I paſſed to arrive at this unexpected hap- 

ineſs! But they are all forgot : dear Zenoidaz 
| behold you once more |! you love me; every 
thing is for the beſt, in regard to me; all is 
good in nature. 

By Wolhall's death, Zenoida was left at her 
own diſpoſal. The court had given her a pens 
fon out of her father's fortune, which had been 
confiſcated ; ſhe ſhared it with Candid and 
Cacambo ; ſhe appointed them apartments in 
her own houſe, and gave out that ſhe had res» 
ceived ſeveral conſiderable ſervices from theſe 
two ſtrangers, which obliged her to procure 
them all the comforts and pleaſures of life, 
and to repair the injuſtice which fortune had 
done them. 'There were ſome who faw through 
the motive of her beneficence ; which was no 
very hard matter to do, conſidering the great 
talk her connexion with Candid had formerly 
occaſioned, he greater part blamed her, and 
her conduct was only approved of by ſome few 
who knew how to refleck Zenoida, who ſet a 
proper value on the good opinion even of fools, 
was nevertheleſs too happy to repent the loſs of 
it, The news of the death of Miſs Cunegund, 
which was brought by the correſpondents of 
the jeſuit merchants in Copenhagen, procured 
Zenoida the means of conciliating the minds 
of people; ſhe ordered a genealogy to be drawn 
up for Candid, The anthor, who was a man 


of 
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of abilities in his way, derived his pedigree from 
one of the moſt ancient families in Europe; 
he even pretended his true name was Canute, 
vhich was that of one of the former kings of 
)enmark; which appeared very probable, as 
d into ute is not ſuch a great metamorphoſis : 
1d Candid by means of this little change, be- 
me a very great lord. He married Zenoida 
public; they lived with as much tranquillity 
it is poſſible to do. Cacambo was their 
ommon friend; and Candid ſaid often, All is 
10t ſo well as in Eldorado; but all does not go 


ſo badly “. 


— ith 


— „ 


* Our author, in diſtributing poetical juſtice among all 
the perſonages of his performance, ſeems to have forgot 
Martin, one of the moſt important characters of the whole, 
whom he had introduced on purpole as a contraſt to the 
character of Pangloſs; and in order to profeſs and incul- 
cate ſuch maxims in philoſophy, as the author himſelf ap- 


- pears to approve, 
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PLATO's DREAM. 


LATO was a great dreamer, as many others 

have been ſince his time. He dreamt that 
mankind were formerly double ; and, that as 
a puniſhment for their crimes, they were divid- 
ed into male and female, 

He undertook to prove that there can be no 
more than five perfe& worlds, becauſe there are 
but five regular mathematical bodies. His re- 
public was one of his principal dreams. He 
dreamt, moreover, that watching ariſes from 
ſleep, and ſleep from watching ; and that a per- 
ſon who ſhould attempt to look at an eclipſe, 
otherwiſe than in a pail of water, would infal- 
libly loſe his fight. Dreams were, at that time, 
in great reputation. | 

Here follows one of his dreams, which is not 
one of the leaſt intereſting. He thought that 
the great Demiurgos, the eternal geometer, 
having peopled the immenſity of ſpace with in- 
numerable globes, was willing to make a trial of 
the knowledge of the genii, who had been wit- 


2 neſſes 
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meſſes of his works. He gave to each of them 
a ſmall portion of matter to arrange, nearly in 
the ſame manner as Phidias and Zeuxis would 
have given their ſcholars a ſtatue to cafve, or 
a picture to paint, if we may be allowed to 
compare ſmall things to great. | 
Demogorgon had for his lot the lump of 
mould, which we call the earth, and having 
Formed it, ſuch as it now appears, he thought 
he had executed a maſter- piece. He imegined 
he had ſilenced Envy herſelf, and expected to 
receive the higheſt panegyrics, even from his 
brethren ; but how greet was his ſurpriſe, when, 
at his next appearing among them, they receiv- 
ed him with a general hiſs. | 
One among them, more ſatirical than the 
reſt, accoſted him thus: Truly you have per- 
formed mighty feats! you have divided your 
world into two parts; and, leſt the one ſhould 
have any communication with the other, you 
have carefully placed a vait collection of waters 
between the two hemiſpheres. The inhabitan:s 
muſt periſh with cold under bath your poles, 
and be ſcorched to death under the line. You 
have, in your great prudence, formed immenſe 
deſerts of fands, for all who travel over them to 
die with hunger and thirft. I have nofault to find 
with your cows, your ſheep, your cocks, and 
your hens ; but can never be reconciled to your 
ſerpents and your ſpiders. Your onions and 
your artichokes are very good things, but I can- 
not conceive what whim took you in the head 
to ſcatter ſuch an heap of poiſonous plants over 
the face of your earth, unleſs it was to poiſon 
its inhabitants. Moreover, if I am not miltaken, 
you have created about thirty different kinds of 
monkeys, 
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monkeys, a ſtill greater number of dogs, and 
on'y four or five ſpecies of the human race, It 
is tcue indeed you have beſtowed on the latter of 
theſe animals, a ſomewhat, by you called Rea- 
ſon; but, in truth, this ſame reaſon is a very ri- 
diculous thing, and borders very near upon folly. 
B-{ides, you do not ſeem to haveſhown any very 
great regard to this two-legged creature, ſeeing 
you have made him wich o few means of de- 
fence; ſubjected him to ſo many difarders, and 
provided him with ſo few remedies; and formed 
him with ſuch a multitude of paſſions, and ſo 
ſmall a portion of wiſdom or prudence to refit 
them. .You certainly was not willing that there 


ſhould remain any great number of theſe animals 
en the earth at once; for, without reckoning 


the dangers to which you have expoſed them, 
you have ſo ordered matters, that, taking every 
day through the year, the ſmall- pox will regu- 


larly carry off the tenth part of the ſpecies, and 
its ſiſter malady will taint the ſprings of life in 


the nine remaining parts; and then, as if this 


was not ſufficient, you have ſo diſpoſed things, 


that one-half of thoſe who ſurvive will be occu- 


pied in going to law with each other, or cutting 


one another's throats. Now, they muſt doubt- 


leſs have infinite obligations to you, and it muſt 


be owned you have executed a maſter-piece.” 
Demogorgon bluſhed : he was ſenſible there 

was much moral and phylica] evil in this affair; 

but ſtill he inſiſted there was more good than ill 


ia it, lt is an eaſy matter to find fault, good 


folks!” ſaid the genie; “ but do you imagine 


it is ſo eaſy to form an animal, who, having the 


gift of reaſon and free-will, ſhall not ſometimes 
abule his liberty?. Do you think, that, in rear- 
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ing between nine and ten thouſand different 
plants, it is ſo eaſy to prevent ſome few from 
having noxious qualities? Do you ſuppoſe, that 
with a certain quantity of water, ſand, and mud, 
you could make a globe that ſhould have neither 
ſeas or deſerts? As to you, my ſneering friend, 
I think you have juſt hniſhed the planet Mars, 
Let us ſee now what figure you make with your 
two great beits and your long nights without a 
mo n to enlighten them. Let us examine your 
world, and fee whether the inhabitants you have 
made are exempt from follies or diſeaſes.” 
Accordingly the genii fell to examining the 
planet Mars, when the laugh went ſtrongly 
againſt the laugher. The ſerious genie who had 
made the planet Saturn, did not eſcape without 
his ſhare of cenſure ;zand his brother operators, the 
makers of Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, had 
each in their turns ſome reproaches to undergo. 
Several large volumes, and a great number of 
pamphlets, were written on this occaſion; ſmart 
ſayings and witty repartees flew about on all 
ſides; they railed againſt and ridiculed each 
other; and, in ſhort, the diſputes were carried 
on with all the warmth of party heat, when 


the eternal Demiurgos thus impoſed ſilence on 


them all: In your ſeveral performances there 
is both good and bad, becauſe you have a great 
ſhare-of underſtanding, but at the ſame time fall 
ſhort of perfection. Your works will not en- 
dure above an hundred million of years, after 
which you will acquire more knowledge, and 
perform better. It belongs to me alone to 
create things perſect and immortal.“ 

This was the doctrine Plato taught his diſei- 
ples. One of them, when he had finiſhed his 
harangue, cried out, and /o then you awoke. 
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A LETTER from the AuTHoR to 
Mr. S. GRAvESANDE, Profeſſor 
Mathematics. 


RETURN you thanks, Sir, for the figure 
I you have been ſo obliging to fend me of the 
inſtrument which you make uſe of to fix the 
image of the ſun. I intend to have one made 
upon your plan, which will ſave me much dif- 
ficulty and trouble, as I am but aukward, and 
finda great inconvenience in making uſe of my 
glaſſes in my dark apartment. As the ſun ad- 
vances, the colours vaniſh, and reſemble the 
affairs of this world, which are not an inſtant 
together in the ſame ſituation. I have given 
the name of Sta Sol to your inſtrument. You 
are the only perſon ſince Joſhua who has been 
able to fix the ſun. 

Ihe fame packet brought me the book which 
I deſired of you, in which my adverſary and that 
of all philoſophers employs about three hundred 
pages on the ſubjeQ of ſome of Paſcal's thoughts, 
that I examined in the compaſs of little more 
than a ſheet. I ſtill abide by what I there ſaid, 
viz, that the fault of moſt books is there being 
too long. A writer, who has reaſon on his fide, 


will always be conciſe; but very little reaſon, 


and a great deal of abuſe, have ſwelled his 
book to above three hundred pages. 
I was always of opinion that Paſcal threw 


his thoughts upon paper with an intention to 


reviſe them, and reject ſuch as he judged un- 
neceſſary, Our critic will not believe any thing 
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of the matter. He inſiſts that Paſcal was fond 
of all his notions, and that he would not have 
retrenched a ſingle one. But he would be greatly 
furpriſed, did he know that the editors themſelves 
ſuppreſſed at leaſt half of them; and ſtill more 
fo, was he to ſee thoſe which father des Mollets 
recovered a few years ſince, written in Paſcal's 
own hand, and which are to be formed in a 
work entituled Recueil de Litterature. 

Men of forcible imaginations, like Mr, Paſ- 
cal; pronounce with a kind of deſpotic autho- 
rity ; the weak and ignorant liſten with a ſer- 
vile admiration, while thoſe of a ſound under- 
ftanding carefully examine. 

Mr. Paſcal, ſome time before his death, con- 
ſtantly thought he ſaw a horrible abyſs yawning 
by the fide of his chair, Are we for that reaſon 
to imagine the ſame ? As for me, I behold an 
abyſs likewiſe ; but it is in thoſe things which 
he thought he had explained, You may find in. 
Leibnitz's miſcellancous works, that Paſcal's. 
reaſon was at length totally impaired by a ſettled 
melancholy ; and this he relates in ſomewhat 
too harſh a manner. However, it is nothing ex- 
traordinary that a man of fo delicate a conſtitu- 
tion and ſerious turn of thinking as Paſcal was, 
ſhould by an improper way of. living diſorder 
the organs of reaſon. This malady is neither 
more ſurpriſing nor more humiliating than the 
ſmall-pox or fever, When the great Paſcal 
ſtooped beneath its attack, he might be com- 
pared to Sampſon, who had loſt his ſtrength. 
Ido not know what name to give to the diſ- 
eaſe with which our doctor was attacked, who 
argued againſt me with ſo much bitterneſs; 
but he is miſerably miſtaken in all points, and 

5 more 
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more eſpecially in relation to the ſtate of the 


queſtion, 

My trifling rema: ks on Mr. Paſcal's thoughts 
are all founded on this maxim, that we ought 
fully to believe in original fin, becauſe faith or- 
dains it; but ſtill more, becauſe our:reaſon is 
abſolutely incapable of demonſtrating to us the 
fall of human nature, revelation alone being. 
able to teach it us. Plato loft himſelf in this 
ſubject. How could he know that mankind 
were formerly handſomer, bigger, ſtronger, or 
more happy, than at preſent; that they had a 
pair of beautiful wings, or that they got chil- 
dien without the help of women? 

All thoſe who have had recourſe to natural 
philoſophy, to prove the decay of th's little g'obe 
of ours, have had as bad ſucceſs as Plato. Ob- 
ferve thoſe deformed mountains, critd they, 
thoſe vaſt ſeas, which break in upon the earth 
indo many parts, and thoſe lakes which have no 
vent for their waters. Theſe are the ruins of a 
world accurſed. But, upon a nearer examina- 
tion, it has been found that thoſe mountains were 
neceſſary to furniſh uFwith r.vers and mines, 
end are the perfections of a world bleſſed by its 
Creator, In like manner does my cenſor aflert, 
that our lives are very ſhort in compariſon of 
thoſe of crows and ſtags; for he has heard his 
nurſe fay that a ſtag lives three hundred years, 
and a crow nine hundred. Hefſiod's nurſe, in all 
probability, had told him the {ame ſtory ; but 
Mr. DoRorhasonly tocnquireof the firſt ſportſ- 
man he meets, and he will tell him that a ſtag 
rarely lives above twenty years. He may ha- 
rangue as long and as I-arnediy as he pleaſes; 
man is the animal ef all others to which the Cre- 
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ator has given the longeſt life, and J ſhould be 
very glad if he could ſhow me acrow an hundred 
and two years old, as were Mr. St. Aulaire and 
Made moiſelle de Chanclos, when they died. 

It is an unaccountable whim in thoſe gentle- 
men, who are for having mankind miſerable, 
right or wrong. I do not like thoſe quack- 
doctors, who go about to perſuade me J am ill, 
on purpoſe to make me buy their pills. Keep 
your drugs, friend, I ſhould ſay, and leave me 
my health; but prithee do not abuſe me, becauſe 
Jam in good health, and will not take your me- 
dicines. This man, however, has abuſed me in 
the groſſeſt manner, according to the laudable 
cuſtom of thoſe people who have not the laugh 
on their fide. He has found out in ſome journal 
certain letters on the nature of the ſou], which 
I never wrote, and which were publiſhed under 
my name by the bookſeller, as many other things 
have been, that I never read. But as this gen- 
tleman does, he might have eaſily perceived 
that theſe letters could never have been mine, 
and that there are whole pages borrowed word 
for word from what I formerly wrote upon 
Locke. It is very plain that ſome one has 
robbed me; for my part, I never commit fuch 
thefts, poor and indigent as I may be. 

The doctor takes infinite pains to prove, that 
the ſoul is a ſpirit. May be fo; but really the 
arguments he brings to prove it are very doubt- 
ful. He wants to abuſe Locke under my name, 
becauſe that great writer has ſaid, that God is 
fufficiently powerful to give matter the power 
of thinking. The more I read Locke, the 
more I wiſh thoſe gentlemen would ſtudy him. 
He ſeems to me to ha e acted like Auguſtus, > 

iſſued 
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iſſued an edict de coercendo intra fines imperio 
Locke has confined the empire of knowledge“ 
to give it the greater ſtrength. What is the foul? 
J do not know. What is matter? I do not 
know. But he will tell me that Joſeph Godfrey 
Leibnitz has lately diſcovered that matter is an 
aſſemblage of monadical particles. Be it ſo. I 
underſtand nothing of the matter, nor he nei- 
ther. Or, ſuppoſing my ſoul to be a monadical 
particle, have I gained ſurpriſing knowledge? 
Ay! but J will prove to you that you are im- 
mortal, quoth my friend the doctor. Upon my 
word, I ſhall be very much obliged to you, 
doctor; for I have as great a deſire of immor- 
tality as yourſelf, It was to attain it that IL 
wrote the Henriad. But the good man thinks 
himſelf much more ſure of immortality by his 
arguments, than I by my Henriad. 


Vanitas vanitatum, & metaphyſica vanitas, 


We are formed to count, meaſure, and weigh. 
This Newton has done, and this you and Mr. 
Muſ:hembroeck do: but as to the fiift prin— 
ciples of things, we know no more of them 
than Epiſtemon, or Maſter Edituus. | 
Thoſe philoſophers who form ſyſtems on the 
hidden conſtruction of the univerſe, are like our 
travellers, who, when they have been at Conitan- 
tinople, pretend to give a deſeription of the ſe— 
raglio, and how the ſultan and his favourites paſs 
their time there; when, the truth is, they never 
ſaw any thing more than the outſide of its wall, 
ermit me, Sir, to take my leave; if auy one 
hasalittleinſightinto thele matters, it is you: ſeif; 
as for the gentleman who has paſſed cenſure on 
me, hz is abſolutely blind. I have the honour of 
L 6 | being 
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being ſo myſelf; but then it is not in quite ſo 


roſs a manner: however, I am not ſo void of 
Agb but I can perceive all your merit; and you 
know how truly ſenſible I am of the pleaſure of 
your friend{hip. | F 


At Cirey, June 1 
Rü. I am, &c. 
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ANSWER to Mr. MARTIN KAHLE, 
Profeſſor and Dean of the Philo- 
ſophers of Gottingen, in relation 
to the above metaphyſical Que- 
ſtions. 


Mr. DEAN, 


T is wich pleafure I take this opportunity of 
informing the public, that you have written 

a ſmall book againſt me; in the ſeventeenth page 
of which you condemn the proof of the exiſtence 
of a God drawn from final cauſes. If you had 


reaſoned in this manner at Rome, the reverend 


father Jacobin, maſter of the ſacred palace, 
would have ſent you to the inquiſiton. Had you 
written againſt a divine of Paris, he would have 
cauſed your propoſition to have been cenſured 
by the ſacred faculty; or if agaioſt an enthu— 
fiaſt, he would have abuſed you, &c. &c. But 
T, who have the honour to be neither Jacobin, 
divine, or enthuſiaſt, ſhall leave you to enjoy 
your opinion, and abide by my own. I ſhall 
always be of opinion, that a clock proves the 
exiltence 
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exiſtence of a clock-maker, and the univerſe 
that of a God. I could wiſh you rightly under- 
ſtood yourſelf what you ſay. concerning ſpace 
and duration, the neceſſity of matter, monadi- 
cal particles, and pre-eſtabliſhed harmony; and 
beg leave to refer you to what I have written: 
on this ſubject in the laſt new edition of my. 
works, where I have endeavoured. to under- 
ſtand myſclf what I was writing, which, 1 af-- 
fure you, is no ſmall matter in metaphyſics, 

By way of illuſtrating the doQtine of ſpace 
and infinity, you quote the Medea of Sophocles,. 
Cicero's Philippics, Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
ſome verſes of the duke of Buckingham, and 
of. Gombaud,Regnier, Rapin, and others. Now, 
Sir, you mult give me Jeeve to tell you, I. 
know as much of poetry es youtſelf, am as fond 
of it as you can poflibly be, and that, if the 
buſineſs was to cap verſes, there would be fine 
ſport between us; but I think they are of very 
little uſe inexplaining a queſtion in metaphyſics, 
even though written by Lucretius, or the cardinal. 
de Polignae. However, if you can really com- 
prehend any thing of monadical particles, pre- 
eſtabliſhed harmony, and the quoting of verſes,,. 


Si Monſieur le Doyen peut jamais concevirr, . 
Comment tout ttant plein a pil ſe mouvoir *. 
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If you can alſo diſcover how abſolute neceſſity 
admits of free will in man, you will do me inft= 
nite pleaſure to communicate it to me: likewiſe 
if you will inform me when you fhall have de- 
monſtiated, either in verſe or proſe, the reaſon 
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* If the Dean clearly conceive or prove, 
& How in a plenum aught has power to move,” 


why 
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why mankind cut one another's throats in the 
beſt of all poſſible worlds, I ſhall be greatly 
obliged to you. | 

I impatientiy expe& your arguments, your 
verſes, and your inveCtives ; and in the mean 
time proteſt to you, from the bottom of my 
ſou}, that neither you nor I know any thing 
concerning the matter in queſtion. Neverthe- 
leſs, I have the honour to be, &c, 
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A SHoRT ANSWER to the Longo 
DISCOURSES of a GERMAN 
DocToR. 


BETooK myſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 

I in hopes of finding that repoſe which Sir Iſaac 
Newton calls rem prorſus ſub/taniialem ; but I 
found that the ſquare root of the cube of the re- 
volutions of the planets, and the ſquares of their 
diſtances, ſtill made me enemies; I perceived 
that I had drawn upon me the indignation of 
certain German doctors, for daring to meaſure 
the force of bodies in motion by m xv, and hav- 
ing had the inſolence to doubt not only mona— 
dical particles, and pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, but 
even of the great pringiple of the indiſcernabilia. 
How then could | hope for reſt, notwithſtanding 
the ſincere reſpect I have for the fine genius of 
Leibnitz, after having thus attempted to ſhake 
the foundations of nature? My antagoniſts have, 
inordertoconvince me, employed an abundance 
of ſophiſtry, and a ſtill greater abundance of 
groſs 
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groſs abuſe, agreeable to the laudable cuſtom 
long introduced into that ſcience, which we call 
philoſophy ; that is to ſay, the love of wiſdem.,. 

It is true that a certain perſon, infinitely re- 
putable on all accounts, and who has many dif- 
ferent kinds of underſtanding, has been pleaſed 
to employ one of them in explaining and em- 
belliſhing the ſyſtem of Leibnitz, and raiſing a 
beautiful portico before this vaſt and confuſed 
pile of building. I was ſurpriſed to find, that, 
while I admired, I could not believe him ; but 
at length I diſcovered the reaſon : it was be- 
cauſe he did not believe it himſelf; and this 
frequently happens among thoſe who think 
they have an intention to perſuade, and thoſe 
who ſtrive to be perſuaded, 

The farther I proceed in this matter, the 
more I am confirmed in my notion, that meta- 
phyſical ſyſtems are, with regard to philoſo- 
phers, what romances are to women. They 
have all their Cay, and afterwards fink into ut- 
ter oblivion. A mathematical truth will remain 
to eternity, while met2pbyſical phantoms vaniſh 
lice the dreams of a ſick man. 

When I was in England, I could not have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the great Newton, 
who was then drawing near to his end, The 
famous Samuel Clarke, rector of St, James's, 
vwho was the friend, the pupil, and the commen- 
tator of Newton, did me the favour to give me 
ſome inſtructions in that part of philoſophy, 
which aims at heights above calculation and 
the ſenſes. I did not indeed find that circum- 
ſpect diſſection of the human underſtanding, 
that blind man's ſtaff, with which the modeſt 
Locke felt out his Way, and ſound it; in a _ 

that 
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that learned timidity which ſtopped him on the 


brink of the abyſs. Clarke boldly leaped into 


this abyſs, and I had the preſumption to think 
of following him. One day that we were bu- 
fied in theſe deep reſearches, that delight the 
ſoul by their immenſity, I ſaid to a very worthy 
and learned member of the Royal Society, then 
preſent; Mr. Clarke is a much greater metaphy- 
fician than Sir Iſaac Newton, May be ſo, re- 
plied he, cooly ; but you might as well ſay, 
one plays better at foot-ball chan the other. 
This anſwer made me enterinto myſelf. I have 
ſin. e ventured to pierce one of theſe metaphy- 
fical balls, and I found that nothing came out 
but wind. And Mr. S. Graveſande, in anſwer. 
to my |:tter, wherein I had this expreflion, /q- 
nitas vanitatum, & metaphyſica vanitas; obſerved 
that he was ſorry to own | was in the right, 
Father Mallebranche, in his Recherche de la 
Perite, conceiving that nothing could be more 
beautiful or uſeful than his ſyſtem, expreſſes 
himſelf thus. Man was not made to employ 
his time in examining gnats and flies, and we 
cannot approve of the pains that ſome perſons 
are at to inform us of the make of certain inſects, 
the transformation of worms, &. It is ailow- 
able to amuſe ourſelves in this manner, when we 
have nothing elle todo, and purely as apaſtime.” 
And yet, this amuſement, purely for the ſake of 
amuſing ourfelves, hath laid open ts us the inex- 
haultib'e ftores of Nature, by which ſhe can re- 
ſtore to ſome avimals the members they bave 
loſt ; can produce ng] heads, a ter the former 
ha ve been cut off; gives to this inſect the power 
of joining itſelf, the inſtant after its head has 


been ſepatated from its body, and permits others 
; td 
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to multiply their ſpecies without the commerce 
of the ſexes. This kind of amuſement hus diſ- 
covered a new world in miniature, and an infi- 
vite variety of wiſdom and power ;. while father 
Mallebranche, after forty years painful ſtudy, 
has been only able to find out, that“ light is a. 
vibration of preſſure on the little ſoft vortices ;, 
and that we ſee every thing in God.“ 

I have ſaid that Newton had his doubts; 
upon which my antagoniſts cry out, Oh! we 
have no doubts! we know for certain that 
the ſoul is a certain ſomething, deſtined of ne- 
ceſſity to receive ſome certain ideas; at the 
ſame time, that the body neceſſarily performs 
ſome certain motions, while neither of them 
have the leaſt influence over each other; in the 
ſame manner as when one man preaches, and 
another makes geſtures to him, and this is called 
pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, We know that mat- 
ter is compoſed of beings, which are not mat- 
ter, and that the foot of a mite contains an in- 
finite number of ſubſtances, which have no ex- 
tent, every one of which has confuſed ideas; 
which altogether compole a concentric mirror 
of the whole univerſe, and this is called the 
ſyſtem of monadical partic'es. We alſo have a. 
perfect and clear conception of the agreement 
of free. will and abſolute neceſſity; we alſo very 
well underſtand how all' the parts of a plenum 
can be in motion, Happy geniuſes, who can 
thus.comprehend things ſo little comprehentt- 
ble, and who perceive a different univerſe from. 
that which we inhabit | | 

I am highly delighted to hear a doctor ſaying 
with a magiſterial and ironical tone of voice, 


Lou are all miſtaken, you do not know that 
| It. 
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it has been lately diſcovered, that what is poſ- 
* ſible to be, and that every thing that is poſſi- 
ble to be, does not actually exiſt; and that 
© every thing that does actually exiſt is poſſi- 
„dle, and that the eſſences of things never 
change.“ Would to God the eſſence of doc- 
tors would change! And ſo then you inform 
us that there are eſſences; well, and I inform 
| you, that neither yy nor I have the honour of 

nowing them : I alſo inform you, that there 
never was, or ever will be, a man upon earth, 
who either has known or will know what mat- 
ter is, what is the principal of life and ſenſation, 
what the ſoul of man is ; whether there are 
fouls, whoſe nature is to feel only without rea- 
ſoning, or to reaſon only without feeling, or to 
do neither the one nor the other ; whether what 
is called matter has ſenſation, in the ſame man- 
ner as it has gravitation, with a multitude of 
other zf5 and whethers. 

As to the controverſy about meaſuring the im- 
petus of moving bodies, it appears to me to be 
only a diſpute about words, and I am forry there 
ſhould be ſuch things in the ſcience of mathema- 
ties. Whether we reckon by mx u, or by m 
it will make no alteration in the mechanical 
part, the ſame number of horſes will always be 
neceſſary for ſuch weight, the ſame charge of 
powder for guns of ſuch a caliber, ſo that this 
diſpute is in fact the opprobium of geometry. 

And yet would to heaven there were no other 
| diſputes among mankind ! weſhould be angels 

upon earth, But do we not ſomewhat reſemble 


the devils in Milton, who, though tormented 
with rage, envy, hatred, yet employed / 
elves 
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ſelves in reaſoning upon metaphyſical ſubje &“ 
in the midſt of their torments. 


— and reaſon'd high 

Ofprovidence, fore- knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free - will, fore-knowledge abſolute 
And found no end ; 
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CONCERNING 


V OU are of opinion, Sir, that Roger Bacon 
(or, as he is commonly called, friar Bacon) 
the famous mbnk, who lived in the 13th cen- 
tury, was a very great man, and was poſſeſſed 
of the true knowledge, becauſe he was perſe- 
cuted and impriſoned at Rome, by a ſet of ig- 
norant people. This is a great preſumption in 
his favour, I muſt allow, But do we notevery 
day fee one quack gravely condemned by his 
brother quack ; and one fool impoſing fines and 
puniſhments on another? This world of ours, 
my friend, has long been a kind of mad-houſe, 
in which one who thinks himſelf God the Fa- 
ther, anathematizes him who thinks himſelf 
God the Holy Ghoſt, and thoſe inſtances are 
far from being very ſcarce now-a-days. 
Among other things, which rendered him 
juſtly eſtimable, we muſt firſt reckon his ſuffer- 


ings, and then the noble boldneſs with which he 
declared, 


declared, that all Ariſtotle's writings were ft 
only to be burnt, and this at a time when the 
ſcholiaſts reverenced Ariſtotle more than even 
the Janſenifls do St. Auguſtin, Yet after all, 
Bacon has in none of his performances excelled 
the Art of Poetry, the Rhetoric, and the Logicof 
Ariſtotle. Theſe three immortal works: prove 
beyond contradiction that Ariftotle had a very 
noble and extenſive, penetrating and methodical. 
genius; and that he was a bad natural philoſo— 
pher from no other reaſon, but that it was im- 
poſſible to dive into the depths of natural phi- 
loſophy without the afiſtance of inftruments, 

Does Bacon in his beſt work, wherein he treats 
of light and vition, expreſs himſelf in a much 
clearer manner, than Ariſtotle, where he ſays, 
Light generates its luminous ſpecies by way 
of multiplication ; and this action is called re- 
percuſſion, and conformable to the ating 
force ; there is another multiplication, which 
is equivocal, and by which light begets hear, 
and heat putrefaction.“ . 

In another place, he tells you that a man 
may prolong his liſe by the uſe of ſperma-ceti, 
aloes, and the fleſh of a dragon; but he can give 
himſelf immortality, by means of the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. You may eaſily imagine that he, 
who was poſſeſſed of theſe curious ſecrets, could 
not but be well acquainted with every arcanum 
in judicial aſtrology, without exception. As- 
cordingly, we find him poſitively aſſerting in his 
Opus Majus, that the head is under the influence: 
of the ram, the neck is governed by, tne bull, 
and the arms are under the power of the twins, 
&c. He even pretends to prove theſe curious 
matters from experience, and beſtows many en- 
comiums on a great and learned . of 

| aris, 
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Paris, who, as he ſays, hindered a phyſician 
from applying aplaiſter to the leg of his patient, 
becauſe the ſun was then in the ſign aquarius, 
and that ſign is particularly fatal to the legs 
when plaiſters are put upon them, 

It is a common received opinion that this Ba- 
con was the inventor of gunpowder. It is cer- 
tain, that, in his time, they had made large ſteps 
towards this horrible diſcovery; for I have made 
it my conſtant obſervation that the ſpirit of in- 
vention is of all ages, and that however ſtupid 
or ignorant thoſe doctors may be who have the 
directions of our minds and bodies, however 
induſtriouſly they may labour to eſtabliſh the 
molt ſenſeleſs prejudices, or to baniſh common 
ſenſe from among them, there will always be 
found ſome obſcure perſonages, ſome artiſts 
endued with a ſuperior degree of inſtinct, who 
invent admirable things, on which the learned 
afterwards reaſon. 

Here follows word for word the famous paſ- 
ſage in Bacon touching gunpowder: it is in the 
London edition of his Opus Majus, page 474. 
«« Wild-hre cannot without great difficulty be 
extinguiſhed ; for water will not do it, &c.” 

Here it plainly appears that Bacon was ac- 
quainted only with this common experiment of 
putting a hollow globe filled with faltpetre on 
the fire. But there is a great diſtance between 
that. and gunpowder, of which Bacon never 
makes the leaſt mention in any of his works, 
but which was invented ſoon after his time. 

I am however more ſurpriſed, that he did not 
know thedireCtion of thecompals-needle,wh'ch 
in his time began to be known in Italy: but to 
make amends he was well acquainted with the 


nature 
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nature of the hazel-wand, and other matters 
of the ſame ſtamp, of which he treats in his 
Dignity of Experimental Philoſophy. 

But, notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing number 
of abſurdities and chimeras, with which his 
writings abound, it muſt be confeſſed that Ba- 
con was a wonderful genius for the age he lived 
in. The age he lived in! you will ſay, why 
was it not that of the feudal government, and 
of ſcholiaſts? Figure to yourſelf a ſet of ſa- 
vages reading Ariſtotle and Avicen: ſuch were 
we at that time. : 

Bacon knew ſomething of geomerry and op- 
tics, and this made him paſs for a necromancer 
at Rome and at Paris. And yet his knowledge 
went no farther than what was found in the 
Arabian writer Alhazen : for, in thoſe days, 
we knew nothing but what we learnt from thoſe 
people, They were phyſicians and aſtrologers 
to all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom. The 
king's fool was always of his own nation ; but 
his doctor muſt neceſſarily be afi Arabian or a 

ew. 
J Was Bacon to appear among us, even in 
this enlightened age, he would {till be a great 
man. He was a lump of gold, defiled with all 
the droſs of the times he lived in, and this gold 
is now cleanſed and purified. 1 

Poor mortals that we are ! how many ages 
have we taken to acquire a little knowledge and 
rcaſon ! 
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CARDINAL de POLIGNAC, 


AFTER reading the whole of the late car. 
dinal de Polignac's poem, I was confirmed 
in the opinion I had entertained of it, when his 
excellency did me the honour to read me the 
firſt canto, It is matter of great ſurprize how 
any one, in the midſt of ſo many and fo trou- 
bleſome avocations, ſhould have had either lei- 
ſure or inclination to compoſe ſo long a work 
in verſe, and in a foreign language, when, at the 
ſame time, he was not capable of writing four 
good lines of poetry in his own tongue. He 
appears to me to have united the fire of Lucre- 
tius with the elegance of Virgil ; I eſpecially 
admire in him that extreme eaſe, with which 
he always expreſſes the moſt difficult things. 

His Anti- Lucretius may perhaps be ſomewhat 
too looſe, and want that variety which generally 
pleaſes ; but in this place I examine it as a phi- 
loſopher, not as a poet. I cannot but think that 
ſo noble a ſoul as his ought to have done more 
juſtice to the morals of Epicurus, who, though 
undoubtedly a very bad natural philoſopher, was 
nevertheleſs a good man, and carefully taught 
theprinciplesof benignity, temperance, modera- 
tion and juſtice ; virtues which he rendered till 
more amiable by his example than his . 
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And yet we find this great man thus called 
upon in the Anti- Lucretius, 


S. virtutis eras avidus, &c. B. I. ver. 524. 


But Epicurus might, with great juſtice, have 
made the cardinal the following reply: Had it 
been my happy lot, as it was yours, to have 
known the true God; had I, like you, been 
born in a pure and holy faith; Tſhould certainly. 

never have rejected the revelations of this God, 
to whoſe doctrine, though my underſtanding 
was a ſtranger, my heart avowed its moral prin- 
| Ciples. I never could admit a belief of the dei- 
ties, ſuch as they were revealed to me by the 
pagan religion. I had too enlightened a reaſon 
to adore deities, who were-born of 'a father and 
mother, like mortals, and made war againſt 
each other. I was too much a lover of virtue, 
not to deteſt a religion, that at one time, en- 
coutaged the commiſſion of ſin by the example 
of the gods themſelves, and at another ſold for 
money the remiſſion of the moſt flagrant and 
unnatural crimes. On the one hand, I beheld 
mankind in general deformed with vice, and 
endeavouring to tender themſelves pure in the 
ſightof deities as imputeas themſelves; while, on 
the other, I beheld a ſet of deſigning men, who 
boaſted in joſtifying the moſt wicked actions, ei- 
ther by initiatingthoſe who committed them into 
the holy myſteries, or by dropping on them the 
blood of heifers, or by plunging them in the wa- 
ters of the Ganges. I ſaw the moſt unjuſt wars 
undertaken with a ſhow of religion, Tf the liver 
of a victim happened to be without a blemiſh, or 
that a woman with diſhevelled hair and a dil- 
tractedcountenance, uttered certain words which 
„ neither 
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neither herſelf nor any of the by-ſtanders under- 
food. In a word, I ſaw the whole earth ſtained 
with the blood of human victims, which the 
high- prieſts poured out in facrifices to their bar- 
barous deities. I gloried in the abhorrence I 
ſhowed to ſuch a religion. Mine was that of 
virtue: I invited my diſciples to withdraw them- 
ſelves from any commerce with a world that was 
ſo badly governed. A true Epicurean was a mild, 
moderate, juſt, and amiable being, who gave of- 
fence to no community of people, and who ne- 
ver kept executioners in pay to muider,- in the 
face of the world, thoſe who did not happen to 
think as he did. How inconſiderable then is the 
difference between your religion and mine? [ 
overturned the worſhip of falſe gods; and, had 
I lived when you did, I ſhould have acknow- 
ledged the true one.“ of. | 

Nearly in this manner might Epicurus have 
endeavoured to juſtify his errors : he might even 
claim a right to pardon for having oppoſed the 
immortality of the ſoul, by ſaying, I am to be 
pitied, rather than condemned, for having op- 
poſed a truth which God did not think proper 
to reveal till five hundred years after my death. 
I thought in the ſame manner with all the law- 
givers of the heathen world, who were equally 
ignorant of the truth with myſelf. 

I could therefore have wiſhed that cardinal de 
Polignac had lamented Epicurus for his error, 
at the ſame time that he condemned him ; and 
ſuch a turn of thought was by no means incom- 
patible with the beauties of poetry. | 

With regard to natural philoſophy, it ap- 
pears to me that the author has waſted much 
time, and many * in refuting the 
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declenſion of atoms, and other abſurdities with 
which the poem of Lucretius ſwarms, This is 
like levelling a cannon againſt an ant+ hill. Be- 
ſides, what reafon could he have for combatin 
the dreams of Lucretius, only to ſubſtitute thole 
of Des Cartes in their place ? 

Cardinal de Polignac has, in the courſe of 
his poem, introduced ſome very beautiful verſes 
upon the diſcoveries of the great Newton ; but, 
unhappily for him, he there oppoſes demon- 
ſtrated truths. The Newtonian philoſophy is 
not to be diſcuſſed in verſe ; We can hardly in- 
veſtigate it in proſe. It is founded wholly on 
geometry, which eludes the graſp of a poetical 

enius. Poetry may, indeed, embelliſh the out- 
ide of the ſyſtem: but thoſe who mean to dive 
into the truths it contains, muſt have recourſe 
to calculations, and not to verſe. b 
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On the Changes that have happened in 
our Globe, and on the Petrifications 
which are alledged as Proofs thereof; 
writien originally in Italian, and ſent by 
the Author to the Academy of Bologna, 
and ſince tranſlated by him into French. 
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HERE are certain errors which belong 
alone to the com mon people; there are 1 
others which are confined to philoſophers. In 1 
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this latte: claſs we may perhaps rank the notion 
which prevails among the generality of natural 
philoſophers, that the earth almoſt every-where 1% 
affords proofs of a once total ſubverſion, In the A 
mountains of Heſſe, there has been found a ſtone 
which had the impreſſion of a turbot, and a pe- 
trified pike was found in one of the Alps. From 
hence it has been taken for granted, that the 
mountains we now fee have been formerly co- 
vered with ſeas and rivers; whereas it is much 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe hſh had been. 
brought thither by ſome traveller, who, finding 
them ſpoiled, threw them away, and, in proceſs 
of time they became petrified ; but this notion 
would have been too ſimple, and not have left 
ſufficient room for hypotheſis. Ay? but a ſhip's 
anchor has been found upon one of the moun= 
tains of Switzerland! Indeed! and might it not 
have been brought there like many other heavy 
burdens, and even as cannon have been, by 
hand, and afterwards uſed to ſtop ſome very 
weighty load from ſliding down the declivity of 
| "2 the. 
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the rock; or might not this very anchor have 
been brought from the little ſea-port in the lake 
of Geneva? or, after all, may not the ſtory it- 
ſelf of the anchor be falſe ? Undoubtedly ; but 
then it has been thought more proper toaffirm, 
that this was the anchor of ſome veſſel that had 
been moored at Switzerland before the deluge. 

There is ſome reſemblance between the tongue 
of a ſea-dog and a ſtone called glaſſapetra. I his 
is enough to perſuade a naturaliſt that theſe 
ſtones have been all tongues of ſea-dogs left in 
the Appenines in Noah's time. Why do they 
not, at the ſame time, affirm, that the ſhells 
called conchæ Veneris are the very things whoſe 
names they bear ? 

Almoſt all reptiles are of a ſpiral form when 
not in motion; and it is nothing wonderful, 
that, when they are petrified, they ſhould retain 
the ſame uncouth figure ; and it is altogether 
natural for ſtones themſelves to be formed in this 
ſhape : the Alps and the Voſgian mountains are 
full of ſuch. Now, it has pleaſed naturaliſts to 
give the name of cornu Ammonis, or Ammon's 
horn, to theſe ſtones; and they pretend to diſ- 
cover therein the fiſn called nautilus, which they 
never ſaw, and which is ſaid to be bred in the 
Indian ſeas; and, without the trouble of examin- 
ing whether this petrified body is a nautilus or 
an eel, they conclude that the Indian ſea has 
formerly overflowed the mountains of Europe. 

There have been alſo found, in ſome of the 
provinces of France and Italy, certain ſmall 
ſhells that are poſitively ſaid to be natives of the 
Syrian ſea. I am in no diſpoſition to conteſt 
their origin; but why may it not be remember- 
ed, that the innumerable crouds of * 

an 
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andcruſaders, who carried money into the Holy 
land, brought back with them a number of ſhells ? 
or is it more eligible to believe, that the ſeas of 
Joppa and Sidon came and covered the whole 
country of Burgundy and the Milaneſe ? 

We might, indeed, chuſe whether we would 
credit either of theſe hypotheſes ; and rather 
think, with many naturaliſts, that theſe ſhells, 
that are ſuppoſed to have been transferred from 
ſuch adiſtance, are foſſils, which are produced by 
the earth in theſe climates. Again ; we might, 
wich an equal degree of probability, conjecture, 
that the places where theſe ſhells are found were 
formerly covered with lakes or collections of wa- 
ter: but whichever opinion or error we may 
adopt, theſe ſhells are by no means a proof that 
the whole univerſe has been turned upſide down. 

The hills about Calais and Dover are rocks. 
of chalk : therefore theſe hills have been for- 
merly undivided by water. The ſoil about Gi- 
braltar and Tangiers is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture: therefore Afric and Europe were formerly 
joined, and there was no Mediterranean ſea, 
The Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Appenines, 
have been thought by ſeveral philoſophers to be 
the ruins of a world that has undergone a num- 
ber of changes. This opinion was ſtrongly 
maintained by the whole Pythagorean ſchool, 
as well as by many others. They likewiſe af- 
firmed, that the earth we at preſent inhabit was 
formerly a ſea, and that the ſea was for a long 
time dry land, | 

Ovid is well known to have ſpoken the opi- 
nions of the naturaliſts of the Eaſt, in the lines 
be puts into the mouth of Pythagoras. | 
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Nil equidem durare ſub imagine eddem 
Crediderim : fic ad ferrum veniſtis ab auro, 


Secula, &c. MeTam. Book XV. ver. 259. 


That forms are chang'd, I grant ; that nothing can 
Continue in the figure it began : 
The golden age to iron was debaſed, &c. 


This was in fact the opinion of Pythagoras 
and the Indians, and it is doing him no in- 
juſtice to relate it in verſe. This opinion has 
gained particular credit by thoſe heaps or beds 
of ſhells that are found under-ground in Cala- 
| bria, Touraine, and other places at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the ſea; and there is ſome 
reaſon to believe that they have been depoſited 
there for a long ſucceſſion of years. 

The ſea, which has retired ſeveral leagues 
from its ancient ſhores in ſome places, has in 
others made conſiderable encroachments upon 
the land. But from this almoſt imperceptible 
loſs, many thought they had a right to conclude 
that the ſea did for a long time cover the reſt 
of the globe. Frejus, Narbonne, Ferrara, and 
ſome others, are no longer ſea- ports; one half 
of the country of Eaſt-Frieſland was overflowed 
by the ocean; therefore it follows, that for ſe- 
veral ages whales have ſported upon mount Tau- 
' Tus and the Alps, and man inhabited the bed of 
the ocean. | 

This hypotheſis of the natural revolutions that 
have happened in this world, has beenſtrength- 
ned in the minds of ſome philoſophers by the 
diſcovery made by the chevalier de Louville, a 
famous aſtronomer, who, as is well known, in 
the year 1714, ſet out from Marſeilles on pur- 

poſe to diſcover by obſervations whether an an gle 
| 0 
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of the ecliptic, with the equator was the, ſame 
as it had been fixed by Pitheas about two thou 
ſand ycars before. He found it leſs by twenty 
minutes ; that is to ſay, the ecliptic had, ac- 
cording to his obfervations, in the ſpace of two 
thouſand years, approached nearer to the equa- 
tor by one third of a degree: which proves, 
that in ſix thouſand years it will be nearer by 
a whole degree, : 8, "oo 
This ſuppoſed, it is evident that the earth, 
beſides its known motions, muſt have another, 
by which is made to revolve round itſelf from 
one pole to another. It will be found, that in 
the ſpace of 23,000 years, the ſun will continue 
for a great length of time on the equator ; and, 
in a period of two millions of years, all the 
climates in the world will bave been in their 
turns under the torrid and the frigid zones. 
But what occaſion, you will ſay, to alarm one's 
ſelf about what is to happen two millions 
of years hence? There is probably a much 
longer period between the poſitions of the pla- 
nets, with regard to each other, We already 
know the earth has a motion which is com- 
pleted in 25,000 years, called the preceſſion of 
the equinoxes. Revolutions of thouſands of 
millions of years are infinitely leſs in the fight 
of the great Architect of nature, than to us that 
of- a wheel which completes its round in the 
twinkling of an eye. This new period, in- 
vented by the chevalier de Louville, which has 
been corrected and ſupported by ſeveral aſtro- 
nomers, has occaſioned ſearch to be made after 
the ancient Babyloniſh obſervations tranſmit- 
ted to the Greeks by Alexander, and preſerved 
to poſterity by Pfolomy in his Almage/tes. 
M 4 | The 
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The Babylonians in Alexander's time pre- 
tended to have aftronomical obſervations for 
upwards of 400,300 years. It was endeavoured 
to reconcile theſe Babyloniſh calculations with 
the hypotheſis of the revolution of two millions 
of years, At length. fome philoſophers con- 
cluded, that. all the climates having been each 
in their turn under the pole and the equinoc- 
12 ine, all the ſeas muſt likewiſe have changed 

aces. 

N Extraordinary and great changes in nature 
are objects, which will aiways pleaſe the ima- 
ginations of the wiſeſt men. Philoſophers are 
as fond of a change of fcene in the univerſe, as 
the common people are of thoſe on the ſtage, 
Our imagination, taking its flight from the point 
of exiſtence and duration, lanches into millions 
of ages, to contemplate with a ſecret pleaſure 
Canada under the equator, and the ſeas of No- 
va Zembla covering the top of mount Atlas, 

A certain author, in his theory of the earth, 
a work more famous than inſtruQive, pretends 
that the deluge ſubverted our whole globe, and 
from its ruins made the rocks and mountains 
we now fee, and threw every thing into a ſtate 
of irreperable confufion : in ſhort, he looks upon 
the univerſe as one great heap of ruins. The 
author of another theory, no leſs famous, ſees 
nothing therein but the utmoſt order, and af- 
firms, that, without thedeluge, ſuch noble har- 
mony could never have ſubſiſted; both writers 
allow the mountains to be the conſequences of 
an univerfal inundation. 

Burnet, the firſt of theſe authars, tells us for 
certain' in his fifth chapter, that before the de- 
luge the earth was compact, regular, — 
I an 
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and without hills, vallies, or ſeas. According 
to him, the deluge cauſed all theſe; and this is 
a reafon why we find the Cornua Ammonis in 
the Apennine mountains. 

Woodward, the other theoriſt, condeſcends- 
to allow that there were mountains before the 
deluge; but is is very certain that it diſſolved all: 
the different metals, and formed others, and that 
this is the reaſon, why in.this now earth of ours, 
we fo frequently find flints, that were ſoftened 
by the water, and'appear now full of petrifted 
animals. Woodward might Have been con- 
vinced, if he pleaſed, that water will not diſſolve 
marble, flint, or the like ſubſtances; and that 
the rocks which are conftantly waſhed by the: 
ſea, ftill retain their hardneſs; but no matter. 
His hypotheſis required that the water ſhould 
have a power of diſſolving, in the ſpace of one 
hundred and fifty days, all the ſtones and mine- 
rals in the world, to lodge a few oyſters and: 
periwinkles in them.. 

It would require more time than the waters 
continued upon the face of the earth to read all: 
theauthors who have formed hypotheſes on this 
ſubje&.. Every one of them deſtroys and new- 
moulds: the earth, in the ſame manner as Des 
Cartes has created his after his own fancy; for 
the greateſt part of your philoſophers put. 
themſelves without any ceremony in the place 
of: the Deity, and' imagine they can create a 
world at command. 

Far be it from me to think of copying their: 
example; I have not the vanity to conceive Ii 
ſhall evenbe able'todiſcover the means made uſe 
of dy the Creator to form the world, codtown, or 
topreſerve it. I confine myſelf tothe ſeripture- 

M 5 wor d, 
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word, without attempting to explain it, or ad- 
mitting of what it does not ſay. T'only defire 
to be permitted to examine, according to the 
rules of probability, whether this globe either 
has been, or will one day be, entirely different 
from what it now is. And here we have no- 
ing more to do, than make uſe of our eye- 
ight. 
| ks firſt place, I ſhall examine thoſe moun- 
tains, which doctor Burnet, and many others, 
look upon as the ruins of the old world ſcattered 
up and down. without order or deſign, like thoſe 
ruins of a city bombarded by an enemy. And 
here I, on the contrary, perceive them to be 
diſpoſed with infinite regularity, from one end 
of the world to the other They are in fact a 
chain of high inexhauſtible aqueduRs, which, 
by dividing in ſeveral places, make room for 
the entrance of rivers, and arms of the ſea to 
moiſten the earth. | 

From the cape of Good-Hope there runs a 
continued chain of rocks, which ſtoop to give 
paſſage to the N get and the Zair, and then riſe 
again under the name of Mount Atlas, while the 

ile falls down from another branch of thoſe 
mountains. A narrow arm of the ſea ſeparates 
mount Atlas from the promontory of Gibraltar, 
and it isafterwards joined to the Sierra Motena 
this latter joins to the Pyrenees, theſe to the 
Cevennes, the Cevennes 40 the Alps, and the 
Alps to the Apennines, which run as far as 
the kingdom of Naples; oyer-againſt them are 
the mountains of Epirus and Theflaly, As ſoon 
as you have paſſed the ſtraits of Gallipoli, you 
meet with mount Taurus, whoſe branches, un- 
der the names of Caucaſus, lmmaus, &c, ſtretch 
| g to 
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fo the extremities of the globe. Thus the earth 
is crowned in every ſenſe of the word, with 
theſe reſervoirs of water, which furniſh, with- 
out exception, all the rivers that bedew and 
fertilize it; nor does the fea furniſh a ſingle 
brook of its ſalt fluid to any one of its ſhores, 

Burnet cauſed a map of the earth to be en- 
graved, divided into mountains, inſtead of pro- 
vinces. By this, and his repreſentations, he en- 
deavours all he can to give us an idea of the 
moſt terrible confuſton ; but, both his own map 
and his own words, do, in ſpite of himſelf, 
give us to underſtand the utmoſt harmony and 
utility. The Andes, ſays he, in America 
are a thouſand leagues in length; the Taurus 
divides Aſia into two parts, &c, could any 
man take in theſe at one view, he would be 
perfectly convinced that the globe of the earth 
is more deformed than can be imigined.” On 
the contrary, it is certain, that could any rea- 
ſonable man at one view behold both hemiſ- 
pheres croſſed by a regular chain of mountains, 
ſerving as reſervoirs for the rains, and ſources 
to the rivers; be muſt acknowledge, mall this 
pretended confuſion, the wiſdom and paternal 
care of a divine Being. — 

There is not one climate on the earth, with- 
out a mountain and a river {pringing from it. 
This chain of hills is an eſſential part in the 
great machine of the world. Without them 
no terreſtrial animal could live, for want of the 
water they furniſh, which is drawn «p out of 
the ſea, and purified by a perpetual exhalation; 
this vapour is carried by the wind to the tops of 
the hilis, from whence it falls down again in 
rivers, and it is demon * that this exhalation 
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is fo great as to ſuffice both for forming rivers: 
and furniſhing rain. 
Another hypothefis, which fuppoſes that in 
the before-mentioned period of two- millions of 
years, the axis of the earth, by continually rifi 
upwards, and reyolving round itſelf, has forc 
the ocean out of its bed; this hypotheſis, I ſay, 
is equally contrary-to natural phYoſophy with 
the others, A motion by which the axis of 
the earth is elevated; only ten minutes in a 
thouſand years, does not appear ſufficiently vio- 
lent to deſtroy the globe. This motion, ſup- 
| 2 really to exiſt, would certainly leave 
the mountains in their plaees; and, to ſay the 
truth, do not ſee anyr appearance of the Alps, 
or mount Caucaſus having been brought to the 
places where they now are, either by degrees, 
or inſtantly from the coaſts of Cafraria, 

But if, leaving the examination of the moun- 
tains, we conſider the ocean alone, it will equal- 
ly overturn this ſyſtem. The bed of the ocean- 
is hollow, and this vaſt baſon.grows deeper, in. 
Proportion toits diſtance from the ſhores. Fhere- 
is not a ſingle rock in the main ſea, if-we ex- 
cept a few iflands; now, if there was a time, 
when the ocean. covered our mountains, and 

man and beaſt inhabited the bed ef the ſea, 
how was it poſſible for. them to have ſubſiſted? 
What mountains had theythen to furniſh-them. 
with rivers ?*Pbis requires aglobe of quitea diffe- 
rent nature-from ours. And again, how could: 
this globe have, at that time, revolved round 
itſelf, ſeeing that it was one halfhollow, and the 
ether prominent; and; this- prominence loaded 
over and above with the whole weight of the 
ocean? How couldhe laws of gravity and hy- 
droſtatics. 
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droftatics be accompliſhed ? or how could the 
ocean keep itſelf upon the mountains without 
' Aiding into that immenſe bed, which nature 
had formed for it * A world of a philoſophical 
creation is generally a 2 ridicuJous one. 

Iwill ſuppoſe for an inſtant with thaſe who 
admit the period of two millions of years, that 
we arrived at the point of time, when the eclip- 
tic falls in with the equator. I then ſuppoſe 
Italy, France, and Germany, to form the torrid 
zone; but we muſt not imagine that either then, 
or at any other time, the ocean can change its 
place: no motion of the earth can ever reſiſt the 
laws of gravity, and in whatever manner our 
globe may turn, every thing will preſs equalhy 
upon the centre. The univerſal ſyſtem of me- 
chanics is invariably the ſame. | 
No ſyſtem, no hypotheſis, then can give the 
leaſt degree of probability to the general receiu- 
ed notion, that our globe has changed its ap- 
pearance ; that the ocean did for a long time 
cover the earth. which we now inhabit ;. and. 
that mankind formerly dwelt. in thoſe places 
that now ſerve as habitations for porpoiſes and 
| whales. Nothing has teen changed of the 
animal or vegetable world ; the ſpecies have all 
remained unalterably the ſame, and it would 
be very ſtrange that a grain of millet ſhould 
retain its nature for ever, and yet the whole 
globe ſubject to ſuch changes, 

W hat L have here faid of- the ocean-may be 

faid likewiſe of the Mediterranean, and the 

reat lake called the Caſpian ſea, If theſe 
Ekes have not been always the ſame that they 
now are, the nature of this globe muſtabſolutely 
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have been altogether different from what it is 
at preſent. | 

A great number of authors tell us, that, an 
earthquake having one day ſwallowed up the 
mountains that joined the two continents of 
Europe and Africa, the ocean made itſelf a 
paſſage between Calpe and Abila, and formed 
the Mediterranean, which runs as far as the 
Palus Mzotis, which is five hundred leagues 
diſtant from thence ; ſo that a tract of fifteen 
hundred miles was hollowed in an inſtant to- 
receive the ocean. It is to be obſerved, at 
the ſame time, that in that part of the ſea op- 

ſite to Gibraltar no bottom can be found, 
which makes the adventure of the mountains 
ſtill more marvellous. 

If it was only to be conſidered how many 
rivers of Europe and Aſia fall into the Medi- 
terranean, we ſhould ſee that their waters muſt 
neceſſarily form a great lake there. The Don, 
the Boriſthenes, the Danube, the Po, the 
Rhone, &c. could not empty themſelves into 
the ocean, unleſs we chuſe to amuſe ourſelves 
with the imagination, that there was a time, 
when the Don and Boriſthenes came over the 

Pyrenees to viſit Biſeay. 
_ Philoſophers, nevertheleſs, have inſiſted, 
that the Mediterranean was produced by ſome 
accident. They aſk, what becomes of the 
waters, that ſo many rivers are continually 
pouring into it? Or where the Caſpian ſea can 
empty itſelf? They have ſuppoſed a vaſt ſub- 
.terraneous cavity to have been formed, in the 
genere! ſubverſion of the ſyſtem of the earth, 
that threw out theſe ſeas; and that they have 
| a com- 
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-2 communication with each other, and with 
the ocean, by means*of this imaginary gulph. 
It has likewiſe been affirmed, that fifh have 
been thrown into the Caſpian ſea with rings in 
their noſes, and taken out afterwards in the 
Mediterranean. In this manner has hiſtory 
and philoſophy been treated for a long time; 
but ſince true hiſtory has taken away the fiction, 
and real nataral philoſophy that of airy hypo- 
theſes, we ought no longer to give ciedit to 
ſuch idle tales. It is demonſtrable, that exha- 
lation alone will ſufficiently account for the 
reaſon why theſe ſeas do not overflow their 


ſhores, and that there is no neceſſity for them 


to diſembogue themſelves into the ocean. And 
it is highly probable, that the Mediterranean 
fea has always occupied its preſent place; and 
that the fundamental conſticution of this uni- 
verſe has never ſuffered a change, 
I am very ſenſible, that there will always be 


a ſet of people, upon whoſe minds a petrified. 


pike, found upon mount Cenis, or a turbot in 
the country of Hefle, will have greater weight 
than all the arguments of ſound philoſophy. 
They will ſtil! be fond of imagining, that 
the ſummit of the mountains have heretofore 
ferved as a bed to the ocean, notwichſtand- 
ing the impoſſibility of the thing from the laws 
of nature; while others again will think, from 
finding ſome few Syrian ſhells in Germany, 
that the Syrian fea came to Frenkfort. A taſte 
for the wonderful, is the parent of hypotheſes; 
but nature appears to delight as much in uni- 
formity and unchangeableneſs, as our imagi- 
nations do in ſurpriſing revolutions: and, to 


uſe the words of the great Newton; Natura 
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et fibi conſona ; ** Nature is conſiſtent with her- 
elf.” We are told by the ſcripture, that there 
has been a deluge; but there remains no other 
monument on the earth (at leaſt that I can 
perceive) but the remembrance of ſo dreadful 
a prodigy, which in vain admoniſhes us to 
amend our lives, ö 
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Manner in which our GrloßgE might 
have been overflowed, 


HEN I fay that the univerſal deluge, 
| which raiſed the waters fifteen cubits 
above the top of the higheſt mountains, is a 
miracle not to be performed by any of. the laws 
of nature with which. we are acquainted, 1 
ſay no more than the ſtrict truth. Thoſe who 
have gone about to find phyſical reaſons for 
this extraordinary prodigy, have been as un- 
lucky as thoſe who would endeavour to ex- 
plain by the laws of mechanics, how four 
thouſand perſons. were fed with five loaves and' 
three fiſhes. | G 
Some have imagined that the clouds above 
were ſufficient to- deluge the earth ; but the 
clouds are only the waters of the fea,. drawn. 
continually up from its ſurlace, and rare fied dy 
the atmoſphere of the air. The more thin at- 
moſphete is loaded with waters, the greater de- 
FS, creaſe: 
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creaſe of them there is in our globe. Thus: 
"the ſame quantity of water ſtill ſubſiſts; and if 
the clouds were to empty themſelves equally 
upon the whole globe, there would not be an 
inch of earth over-flowed, If they happen to 
be driven in a heap by the wind into any one 
climate, and empty themſelves upon a ſquere 
league of ground, while other places round a- 
bout have no rain at all, then only that ſquare 
league of ground will be deluged. 

Others have made the ocean quit its bed, 
and cover the whole face of the earth. Now 
we reckon at preſent, that the ſea, taking all 
thoſe parts where there are ſoundings, and 
thoſe where there are none, (at leaſt to be found} 
taking theſe together, I ſay the depth of the 
fea may be about a thouſand feet. It is not a- 
bove fifty feet in many places, and much ſhort 
of that near the land: however, if we put it 
at a thouſand feet we ſhall not be very wide 
of the truth, 

Now, the mountains of Quito riſe more than 
two thouſand feet above the level of the ſea ; 
therefore it would have required ten oceans to 
one, raiſed above another, upon the aqueous 
part of the globe, and ten other oceans upon 
the other part : and as the fphere would then 
have been of a greater circumference, there 
muſt have been four oceans more to have co- 
vered its ineregſed ſurface ; fo that it would 
have taken twenty-four oceans at leaſt to over- 
flow the top of the mountains of Quito; or if 
it would only take four, as door Burnet af- 
firms, a naturaliſt would be ſtrangely put to it 
with theſe four oceans. Who would imagine 


hat Burnet could ever have thought of making 
2 them 
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them boil to augment their bulk? Beſides, he 
might have known, that water in boiling never 
ſwells more than a fourth above its ordinary 
volume, Lo what ſhifts are thoſe reduced, 
who attempt to explain what it is their buſi- 
neſs only to reverence ! 
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DIALOGUES 


BETWEEN 


A SAVAGE and a BACHELOR of 


A Governor of Cayenne, having brought 
over with him a ſavage from Guiana *, 
who had a great ſhare of good natural under- 
ftanding, and ſpoke French tolerably well ; a 
bachelor of arts at Paris had the honour of 
eee into the following converſation with 

im. 

BACHELOR, 

I ſuppoſe, Mr. Savage, you have ſeen a num- 
ber of your country people who paſs their lives 
all alone; for it is ſaid that this is the true way 
of living natural to man, and that fvciety is 
only an art ficial depravity, 


1 


* Guiana, or Caribbiana, is the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of 
Terra Firma, in South America, in which are included 
Surinam and Cayenne, or EquinoRial France, extending 
from the mouth of the river Qcoonoque, or that of the 
Amazons. 

9 Sa- 
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| SAVAGE. 

Indeed I never did ſee any of thoſe people 
you ſpeak of, Man appears to me to be born 
for ſociety, as well as ſeveral other ſpecies of 

animals. Each ſpecies follows the dictates of 
their nature; as for us, we live all together in 
a community. 

BACHELOR, 

How ! in community ? Why then you have 

fine towns, and cities with walls, and kings 
Who keep a court, You have ſhows, con- 
vents, univerſities, libraries, and taverns, have 
you? 

SAVAGE, . 

No; but have I not frequently heard it ſaid, 

that in your continent you have Arabians, 
Seythians, who never knew any thing of theſe 
matters, and yet form conſiderable nations? 
Now we live like theſe people ; neighbouring 
families aſſiſt each other. We inhabit a warm 
climate, and fo have very few neceſſities; we 
can eaſily procure ourſelves food; we marry 
we get children; we bring them up, and then 1 
we die. You ſee this is juſt the ſame as a- 4 
mong you ; ſome few ceremonies excepted. 
3-4-0 b7.0s 2 WARRIOR. - 
Why, my good Sir, then you are not a ſa- 
vages..: - | | 


5 SAVAGE. 
Ido not know what you mean by that word. 
| BaAcHELORH. 

0 Nor, to tell you the truth, do I myſelf, — ſtay 


— let me conſider alittle——Oh !——a ſa- 


, Foſs {——Why— a ſavage is —what we 
call a ſavage, is a man of a moroſe, unſociable 
diſpoſition, who flies all company. 


SAVAGE, 
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SAVAGE. 

I have told you already that we live together 
in families, 

BACHELOR, 

We alſo give the name of ſavage, to thoſe 
beaſts who are not tamed, but roam wild about 
the foreſts; and from hence we have transfer- 
red that appellation to men who inhabit the 
woods. | | 


SAVAGE. 
I go into the woods ſometimes, as well as 
you do, to hunt. 


BACHELOR, 
Pray now, do you think ſometimes. 


SAVAGE, 
It is impoſſible to be without ſome ſort 'of 
ideas. 4 90 57 Eq 
e : 1 BAch Ex | 
Thhave a great curioſity to know what your 
ideas are. What think you of man? 


- 


| SAVAGE. 

Think of him! Why, that he is a two- 
footed animal, who has the faculty of reaſon- 
ing, ſpeaking, and who uſes his hands much 
more dexterouſly than the monkey. I bave 
ſeen ſeveral kinds of men, ſome white, like 
you, others copper-coloured, like me, and 
others black, like thoſe that wait upon the go- 
vernor of Cayenne. You have a beard, we 
have none; the negroes have wool, you and 
1 have hair, They ſay, that in your more 
| northerly climates the inhabitants have. white 
| hair, whereas that of the Americans is. black. 
This is all I know about man. 
; : Back- 
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BACHELOR, 

But your ſoul, my dear Sir ? your ſoul? what 
notion have you of that? whente comes it? 
what is it? what does t do? how does it act? 
where does it go? D | 

SAVAGE, 43 
I know nothing about all this, indeed; for I 
never ſaw the ſoul. 

BACHELOR. 

Apropos; do you think that brutes are ma- 
Chines ? Ef 15 

SAV AGE. 
They appear to me to be organized machines, 
that have ſentiment and memory. 
| BACHELOR. 
Well; and pray now, Mr. Savage, what do 
*you think that you, you yourſelf, I ſay, poſſeſs 
above thoſe brutes ? 
SAVAGE. 

The gifts of an infinitely ſuperior memory, 
a much greater ſhare of ideas; and, as I have 
already told you, a tongue capable of forming 
many more ſounds than thoſe of brutes ; with 
hands more ready at executing ; and the fa- 
culty of laughing, which a long-winded ar- 
gumentator always makes me exerciſe, 

ACHELOR, 

But tell me, if you pleaſe, how came you by 
all this? what is the nature of your mind ? how 
does your ſoul animate your body ? do you al- 
ways think ? is your will free ? 

| SAVAGE. 

Here are a great number of queſtions : you 
aſk me, How I came td poſſeſs what God 
has given to man? You might as well aſk me 
how I was born ? For certainly, ſince : am 

| orn 
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born a man, I muſt poſſeſs the things that con- 
ſtitute a man in the ſame manner as a tree has 
its bark, roots, and leaves. You would have me 
to know what, is the nature of my mind. I did 
Not give it to myſelf, aud therefore I cannot 
know what it is; and as to how my ſoul ani- 
mates my body, I am as much a ſtranger to 
that too; and, in my opinion, you muſt firſt 
have ſeen the ſprings that put your watch in 
motion before you can tell how it ſhows the 
hour, You aſk me if I always think ? No, 
for ſometimes I have half-formed ideas, in the 
ſame manner as I ſee objects at a diſtance, con- 
fuſedly ; ſometimes my ideas are much ftrong- 
er, as I can diſtinguiſh an object better when 

it is nearer to me; ſometimes I have no ideas 
at all, as when Iſhut my eyes I can fee nothing.. 
Laſtly, you afk me, if my will is free? Here I 
do not underſtand you ; theſe are things you 
are perfectly well acquainted with, no doubt; 
therefore I ſhall be glad you will explain them 
to me. 

BACHELOR. 

Yes, yes, I have ſtudied all theſe matters 
thoroughly ; I could talk to you about them for 
a month together without ceaſing, in ſuch a 
manner as would ſurpaſs your underſtanding. 
But tell me, do you know good and evil, right 
and wrong ? do you know which is the beſt 
form of government? which the beſt worſhip? 
what is the law of nations? the common law? 
the civil law ? the canon law ? Do you know 
the names of the firſt man and woman who 
peopled America? Do you know the reaſon 
why rain falls into the ſea; and why you have 
no beard? +, 

| I SA- 
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SAVAGE, 
Upon my word, Sir, you take rather too 

great advantage of the confeſſion I made juſt 
now, that man has a ſuperior memory to the 
brutes ; for I can hardly recolle& the many 
queſtions you have aſked me : you talk of good 
and evil; right and wrong ; how I think that 
whatever gives you pleaſure, and does injury to 
no one, is very good and very right ; that what 
injures our fellow-creatures, and gives us no 
pleaſure, is abominable; and what gives, us 
pleaſure, but, at the ſame time, hurts others, 
may be good with reſpect to us for the time; 
but is in itfelf both dangerous to us, and very 
wrong with regard to others, 

BACHELOR, 

And do you live in ſociety with theſe maxims? 
SAVAGE. 

Yes, with our relations and neighbours; and 
without much pain or vexation, we quietly 
attain our hundredth year; ſome indeed reach 
to an hundred and twenty; after which our 
bodies ſerve to fertilize the earth that has nou- 
riſhed us. * 

- BACHELOR. | 

You ſeem to me to have a clear underſtand- 
ing, I would very fain puzzle it. Let us dine 
together, after which we will philoſophize me- 
thodically. 


SECOND DIALOGUE. 
"£5, SAVAGE. 
Find that I have ſwallowed foods that are 
not made for me, notwithſtanding I have a 


good ſtomach ; you have made me eat after my 
| 3 ſtomach 
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Nomach was ſatisfied, and drink when I was 
no longer dry, My legs are not ſo firm under 
me as they were before dinner; my head feels 
heavy, ànd my ideas are confuſed. I never felt 
this diminution of my faculties in my own 
country. For my part, I think the more a man 

uts into his body here, the more he takes away 
from his underſtanding. Pray tell me, what 
is the reaſon of all this damage and diſorder ? 

| BACHELOR, 

I will tell you. In the firſt place, as to 
what paſles in your legs, I know nothing a- 
bout the matter; you muſt conſult the phyſi- 
cians about that; they will ſatisfy you in a 
trice. But I am perfeaſy well acquainted with 
how things go in your head, You muſt know 
then, that the ſoul being confined to no place, 
has fixed her ſeat either in the pineal gland, or 
callous body in the middle of the brain. The 
animal ſpirits that riſe from the ſtomach fly up 
to the ſoul, which they cannot affect, they 
being matter, and ſhe immaterial. Now, as 
neither can act upon the other, therefore the 
ſoul takes their impreſſion; and, as ſhe is a 
ſimple principle, and conſequently ſubje& to 
no change, therefore ſhe ſuffers a change, and 
becomes heavy and dull when we eat too 
much; and this is the reaſon that ſo many 
great men ſleep after dinner. 

DAVAGE» 
What you tell me appears very ingenious 
and profound ; but I ſhould take it as a fayour 
if you would explain it to me, in ſuch a man- 
ner as I might comprehend, CLOSES 
| _ BaAcHELoR, 
Why, I have told you every thing that _ 
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be ſaid upon this weighty affair; but, to ſatisfy 


you, I will be a little more explicit. Let us 
go ſtep by ſtep. Firſt, then, do you know that 
this is the beſt of all poſſible worlds? 
| SAVAGE, 

How! is it impoſſible for the infinite Being 
1 create any thing better than what we now 

ef 
$4 BACHELOR: 

Undoubtedly; for nothing can be better 
than what we ſee. It is true, indeed, that 
mankind rob and murder each other ; but they 
all the while extol equity.and moderation, Se- 
veral years ago they maſſacred about twelve 
millions of your Americans; but then it was to 
make the reſt more reaſonable. A famous cal- 
culator has proved, that from a certain war of 
Troy, which you know nothing of, to the laſt 
war in North America, which you do know 
ſomething of, there have been killed in pitched 
battles no leſs than 555650000 men, without 
reckoning young children and women buried 
under the ruins of cities and towns which have 
been ſet on fire; but this was all for the good 
of community : four or five thouſand dreadful 
maladies, to which mankind are ſubject, teach 
us the true value of health; and the crimes 
that cover the face of the earth, greatly enhance 
the merit of religious men, of which I am one; 


you ſee that every thing goes in the belt man- 


ner poſlible, at leaſt as to me. | 

Now things could never be in this ſtate of 
perfection, if the foul was not placed in the 
pineal- gland. For — But let me take you 
along, with me in the argument. Let us go 


ſtep by ſtep. What notion have you of laws, 
N andy 
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and of the rule of right and wrong; of the 16 
LKalon, as Plato calls it? 
| SAVAGE, 


Well, but my good Sir, while you talk of 


going ſtep by ſtep, you ſpeak to me of an hun- 
dred different things at a time. 
BACHELOR. 

Every one converſes in this manner. But 

tell me who made the laws in your country? 
SAVAGE, 

The public good. 

| BACHELOR; | 

That word public good means a great deal. 
We have not any ſo expreſſive; pray, in what 
ſenſe do you underſtand ? 

SAVAGE. 

I underſtand by it, that thoſe who have a 
Plantation of cocoa trees or maize, have forbid- 
den others to meddle with them ; and that thoſe 
who had them not, are obliged to work, in or- 
der to have a right to eat part of them: Every 
thing that I have ſeen, cither in your country 
or my own, teaches me that there can be no 
other ſpirit of the laws. 

BACHELOR, 
But as to women, Mr. Savage, women ? 
SAVACGE. 

As to women, they pleaſe me when they are 
handſome and ſwert-tempered: I prize them 
even before our cocoa-trees ; they are a fruit 
which we are not willing to have plucked by 
any but ourſelves. A man has no more right 
to take my wife from me than to take my 


child. However, I have heard it ſaid, that there 


are people who will ſuffer this; they have it 
certainly in their will; every one may do what 


he pleaſes with his own property. 
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BACHELOR; 

But as to ſucceſſors, legatees, heirs, and col 
Fateral kindred ? ? 

SAVAGE, 

Every one muſt have a ſucceſſor. I can no 
longer poſſeſs my field, when I am buried in it; 
] leave it to my ſon ; if I have two, I divide it 
equally between them. I hear that among you 
Europeans, there are ſeveral nations where the 
law gives the whole to the eldeſt child, and no- 
thing to the younger. It muſt have been ſordid 
iutereſt that dictated ſuch unequal and ridicu— 
lous laws. I ſuppoſe either the elder children 
made it themſelves, or their rathers, who were 
willing they thould have the pre-eminence. 

BACHELOR: 
What body of laws appear to you the beſt? 
SAVAGE. 

Thoſe in which the intereſts of mankind, 
my fellow- creatures, have been molt con- 
ſulted. 

BACHELOR. 
And where are ſuch laws to be found? 
SAVAGE, 
In no place that I have ever heard of. 
BACHELOR, 

You muſt tell me from whence the inhabi- 
tants of your country firſt came? who do you 
think ficit peopled America? 

SAVAGE, 

God—whom elfe ſhould we think ? 

BACHELOR. 
That is no anſwer. I aſk you from what 
country your people firſt. came? 
SAVAGE. 
From the ſame country where our trees came; 
2 really 
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really the Europeans appear to me a very plea- 
{int kind of people, to pretend that we can 
have nothing without them: we have juſt as 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe ourſelves your anceſ- 
tors, as you have to imagine yourſelves ours. 
BACHELOR, 
You are an obitinate little ſavage. 
SAVAGE. | 
You a very babbling bachelor. 
BACHELOR,. 

But harkye, Mr. Savage, one word more 
with you, if you pleaſe. Do you think it right in 
Guiana to put thoſe to death who are not of 
the ſame opinion with ane 

SAAGRE. 

Undoubtedly, provided you eat them aſter- 
wards. | 
| BACHELOR. 

Now you are joking. What do you bk 
of the conſtitution? N 

SAvAOCE. 

Your ſervant, 


— 
0 W 


The. END of VOL. XVII. 


